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'*  Here  one  cannot  help  remarking  a  one-sidednets  of  the  Protestant  Divines  of 
the  Itfth  and,  particularly,  of  the  17th  centuries,  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  cause  of  endless  confusion  and  lamentable  untruth  and  ignorance.  What  relates 
the  history  of  the  Word  of  God  in  his  humanity  and  in  this  world,  and  what  records 
its  teachings  and  warnings  and  promises,  was  mistaken  for  the  Word  of  God  itself 
in  its  proper  sense.  By  this  mistake,  the  faith  in  the  real  Word  of  God,  which  is 
the  only  immutable  and  eternal  standard  of  truth,  and  has  its  response  in  the  spirit 
within,  was  obscured,  and*  is  obscured  to  this  day ;  and  its  only  recipients,  reason  • 
and  conscience,  have  been  and  are  riolated,  to  the  sad  confusion  of  Christ's  Church." 

Bvkskm's  Hippolylua,  II.  149. 
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PREFACE. 


I  DID  not  mean  to  have  a  Preface  to  this  second  volume ; 
nor,  indeed,  shall  I  now  torite  one.  But  I  find  one  written  for 
me  in  the  observations  of  a  recent  Quarterh/  JR&vtewer,  so  admi- 
rably maintaining  the  free  and  natural  principles  of  thought 
upon  which  these  volumes  proceed  in  the  investigation  of 
Scripture,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  thus  adopting  them  into 
my  pages. 

I  do  not  desire  to  protect  myself,  by  this  means,  under  a 
reputed  orthodox  authority,  though  it  may  perhaps  encourage 
some  of  my  readers  to  free  thought.  To  me  the  terms  orthodox 
and  heterodox  are  simply  indifferent.  They  ought  to  be  quite 
unknown  in  Biblical  criticism,  because  they  have  no  intrinsic 
meaning,  but  merely  express  the  partialities  and  prejudices  of 
those  who  use  them.  I  cite  the  Qmrterh/  Jteview,  simply  in 
order  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I  mark  the  grow- 
ing prevalence  of  that  rational  and  self-evident,  but  much  dis- 
sembled, principle :  That  the  Scriptures  must  be  studied  just 
like  all  other  ancient  books,  with  all  the  aids  of  literature  and 
science,  if  we  would  find  what  they  really  contain  that  distin- 
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guishes  them  from  other  books.  This  cannot  be  more  broadly 
and  fearlessly  stated  than  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  September 
last,  in  an  article  on  the  well-known  book  entitled,  The  Eclipse 
of  Faith;  to  the  clever  and  dashing  author  of  which  the  Re- 
viewer administers  a  serious  rebuke  for  his  irrational  and 
dangerous  assumption  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
while  arguing  against  Mr.  JS'ewman's  Phases  of  Faith.  The 
Qmrterly  Reviewer  says : 

"  But  there  is  one  important  topic  of  the  '  Phases'  which  is 
less  successfully  met  in  the  '  Eclipse.'  Mr.  Newman  dwells 
much  upon  the  historical,  geological  and  exegetical  mistakes 
which  he  supposes  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and  describes  the 
process  by  which  he  was  himself  led  to  unbelief  through  his 
discovery  that,  in  such  points,  the  Bible  was  not  infallible. 
He  relates  how  at  this  period  he  was  stopped  in  his  descent 
for  a  time  by  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  while 
allowing  Scripture  to  be  fallible  in  human  science,  maintained 
its  infallibility  in  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  Subsequently, 
however,  Mr.  iN'ewman  found  a  difficulty  in  drawing  any  line 
which  should  accurately  separate  the  domain  of  science  from 
that  of  religion,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  reject  the  Bible  alto- 
gether. In  the  present  day  this  is  a  very  common  road  to 
unbelief.  The  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  two  ways: 
either  by  denying  the  existence  of  any  mistakes  in  Scripture, 
or  maintaining,  with  Neander,  Tholuck  and  Arnold,  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  mistakes  does  not  detract  from  the  religious 
inspiration  of  the  writers.     The  fcMmer  is  the  view  taken  by 
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Mr.  Rogers.  He  contends,  in  intire  agreement  with  Mr.  New- 
man, that  a  distinction  between  the  Divine  and  human  contents 
of  Scripture  is  impossible, — that  historical  inaccuracy  cannot 
co-exist  with  religious  infallibility.  *  Men  will  think  it  strange,' 
he  says,  '  that  Divine  aid  should  not  have  gone  a  little  farther, 
and,  since  the  destined  revelation  was  to  be  embedded  in  his- 
tory, illustrafed  by  imagination,  enforced  by  argument,  and 
expressed  in  human  language,  its  authors  should  have  been  left 
liable  to  destroy  the  substance  by  perpetual  blunders  as  to  the 
form.*  Hence  he  concludes  that,  textual  and  transcriptional 
errors  excepted,  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  infallibly  accurate, 
and  that  all  its  writers  were  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
possibility  of  error,  whether  physiological,  geological,  astrono- 
mical, historical  or  exegetical. 

"  The  argument  relied  on,  it  must  be  observed,  is  here  in- 
tirely  d  priori,  '  Men  would  eaipect  that  a  revelation  should  be 
infallible  in  all  respects ;  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  so ;  it  would  involve  us  in  great  perplexities  if  it  were  not 
80.'  Yet  surely,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  our  duty  to 
investigate  the  facts  before  we  lay  down  so  peremptory  a  con- 
clusion. Having  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  believing  the 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  we  should  carefully  examine 
what  its  construction  and  character  actually  is,  and  not  permit 
ourselves  to  decide  dogmatically  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
If  we  find  that  there  are  historical  discrepancies  and  scientific 
inaccuracies  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  their 
occurrence  is  perplexing,  and  it  is  worse  than  vain  to  explain 
them  away,  as  some  commentators  have  done,  by  subterfuge 
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and  evasion.  We  will  not  venture  dogmatically  to  assert,  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kogera,  that  the  apparent 
mistakes  in  Scripture  are  absolutely  incapable  of  such  an  ex- 
planation as  would  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  error ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  those  who  have  devoted  the  most  patient 
investigation  to  exegetical  study,  are  the  most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  are  some  cases  which  do  not  admit  of  such 
a  possibility.  This  is  now  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is 
acknowledged  even  in  the  standard  educational  works  of  ortho- 
dox divinity.  For  example :  in  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament published  for  coU^ate  use  by  Mr.  Alford,  whom  no 
one  will  accuse  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  or  the  arti- 
cles of  our  most  holy  faith,  there  occurs  the  following  sentence : 
'  In  the  last  apology  of  Stephen,  which  he  spoke  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Divine  influence  beaming  from  his 
countenance,  we  have,  at  least,  two  demonstrable  historical  mis- 
takes ;  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  ones  in  the  Gospels  does 
not  in  any  way  aflPect  the  inspiration  or  the  veracity  of  the 
Evangelists.'  ( Alford'* s  Testament,  Vol.  I.,  Prolegomena,)  Nor 
have  Mr.  Alford' s  most  orthodox  reviewers  excepted  against 
this  statement.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  very  dan- 
gerous to  maintain  that  historical  infallibility  is  essential  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptural  writers.  This  belief,  if  un- 
founded, exposes  the  faith  of  its  votaries  to  tremble  at  every 
German  commentary,  every  scientific  treatise,  and  every  fresh 
discovery  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  it  is  but  too  likely 
to  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Newman  draws 
from  the  same  premises. 
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*' Moreover,  the  apostles  themselves  do  not  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose them  infallible  in  matters  of  human  knowledge.  They 
speak  of  themselves  as  '  earthen  vessels/  though  employed  to 
contain  a  heavenly  treasure.  They  call  themselves  '  ambas- 
sadors' charged  with  a  message  from  God;  and  in  the  case  of 
ambassadors  from  an  earthly  sovereign,  the  credentials  would 
not  be  invalidated,  nor  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  commu- 
nication rendered  doubtful,  by  mistakes  on  details  irrelevant 
to  the  substance  of  their  commission.  Even  looking  at  the 
question  d  priori,  we  see  no  reason  why  men  should  have 
expected  a  revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  to  supersede 
the  researches  of  history  or  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Nay,  as  a  fact,  the  heathen  philosopher  who  most 
earnestly  desired  such  a  revelation,  expressly  guards  against 
such  expectations.  He  tells  his  disciples  to  expect  no  revela- 
tion from  heaven  concerning  matters  open  to  human  investi- 
gation, while  at  the  same  time  he  encourages  them  to  hope  for 
Divine  communications  on  subjects  beyond  the  scope  of  man^s 
discovery.**     fQumierly  Rev,,  Sept.  1854,  pp.  473-4.) 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  the  avowal  of  such  principles 
of  sacred  criticism  in  a  book  widely  circulated  and  trusted. 
Their  more  general  adoption  is  the  only  source  of  solid  Chris- 
tian conviction.  Tacit  unbelief  reigns  in  default  of  them.  The 
assailants  of  Revealed  Religion  never  assail  these  views  of  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary  (with  more  policy  than  honesty),  assume 
the  high  orthodox  views  of  Scripture  as  the  only  ones  admitted 
among  Christians,  and  content  themselves  with  a  wretched 
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triumpli  over  the  folly  and  weakness  of  such  false  pretensions. 
The  citadel  is  still  untouched  by  such  attacks,  as  it  is  unde- 
fended by  such  advocates.  Its  real  strength  is  ignorantly 
misunderstood  by  the  latter,  and  wilfully  discredited  by  the 
former. 
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This  title,  which  Kterally  means  hidden,  and  seems 
intended  to  describe  these  books  as  of  obscure  origin  or 
doubtful  authorship,  does  not  correctly  nor  sufficiently 
intimate  their  real  Character.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
authorship  of  almost  all  of  them  is  unknown ;  but  so  is 
that  of  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Who  can 
tell  us  the  origin  or  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
or  Judges,  or  Kings,  or  Chronicles,  or  Job,  or  Ruth,  or 
Esther  ?  Yet  these  books  are  not  **  called  Apocrypha." 
Plainly,  then,  Apocrypha  is  not  a  good  descriptive  name 
for  the  set  of  boojcs  which  now  follow.  They  have,  in 
short,  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own,  being  (with 
the  exception  of  one  which  is  in  Latin,  and  probably 
more  recent  than  the  rest)  the 

GREEK  JEWISH  SCRIPTURES, 

and  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Alexandrian  period  of  lite- 
rature. They  hold  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  older 
Hebrew  literature,  as  the  Alexandrian  Greek  writers  in 
general  do  to  the  earlier  poets  and  historians  of  Greece 
proper;  with  this  specialty  in  the  case  of  the  former 
authors,  that  they  had  acquired  a  new  language  with 
their  new  country,  while  the  Greeks  brought  their  own* 
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language  thither.  This  general  account  of  the  **  books 
called  Apocrypha/'  has  been  already  in  substance  given 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  II,  12).  We  have  now  to  enter  into  the 
subject  a  little  more  fully.  The  Church  of  England, 
quoting  Jerome,  says  that  "  the  Church  doth  read  these 
books  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ; 
but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine" 
(Article  vi.).  And  Lessons  are  read  from  the  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  his  generals  after  his  death,  were  the  means  of  diffus- 
ing the  Greek  language  (as  a  written,  where  it  was  not 
also  a  spoken,  language)  throughout  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  through  remoter  countries  in  a  less  degree. 
This  language  thus  occupied  for  several  centuries  the 
same  position  in  the  world's  literature,  as  a  still  living 
language,  which  was  afterwards  held  (in  the  middle 
ages)  by  the  Latin,  as  a  dead  tongue  studied  throughout 
Europe.  It  was  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world, — written,  of  course  (like  the  Latin  after- 
wards), in  very  different  degrees  of  purity  by  different 
nations  and  individuals,  and  presenting  to  the  scholar  a 
rich  store  of  historical  facts  and  national  characteristics, 
as  safely  imbedded  in  forms  of  speech  as  fossils  are  in 
their  geological  strata. 

Egypt  was  the  first  consolidated  and  the  soonest  and 
most  permanently  tranquil  of  the  new  kingdoms  that 
arose  upon  Alexander's  death.  The  first  three  Ptolemies, 
through  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  literature.  The  first 
and  second  of  the  race,  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  collected 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  libraries;  and  the  thijrd, 
Euergetes,  continued  to  patronize  learned  men.  In  the 
long  unsettled  state  of  the  other  Greek  kingdoms,  in- 
cluding the  fallen  mother  country  herself,  learned  men 
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resorted  in  great  numbers  to  Alexandria,  thankful  to 
pursue  their  philosophical  or  literary  studies  under  the 
protection,  if  not  the  more  active  patronage,  of  the  Pto- 
lemies,— the  great  library  giving  them  hitherto  unheard- 
of  facilities  as  readers,  and  the  papyrus  new  advantages 
for  vmting. 

The  Jews  were  already  numerous  in  Egypt,  where 
many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  times  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  conquests  of  their  own  land,  and  at  various 
times  subsequently.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy 
(who  held  Palestine  in  subjection  for  some  years,  and 
in  whose  kingdom  it  was  included  by  treaty  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  SOI),  many  more  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  some  through  voluntary 
and  some  through  forced  immigration.  Alexandria  thus 
became,  during  the  next  few  centuries,  the  place  of 
meeting  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  culture ; 
and  the  majestic  theology  and  elevated  religious  spirit 
of  the  former  were  thus  made  widely  known  to  the 
civilized  world.  The  Jews,  whether  simply  in  order  to 
recommend  their  ovim  noble  literature  to  the  notice  of 
their  lively  and  philosophical  Greek  neighbours,  or  also 
because  many  of  their  own  nation  were  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, translated  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant 
into  Greek  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Ptolemy. 
And  what  we  have  of  their  additional  literature  written 
during  this  period,  is  also  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
Greek  language;  though  some  parts  are  supposed  by 
some  learned  men  to  have  been  produced  at  first  in  He- 
brew (probably  in  Palestine),  and  then  to  have  been 
translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria.  Whether  this  may 
have  be^n  the  case  or  not  with  certain  books  of  the 
Apocrypha^  the  Greek  is  to  us  their  original  language, 
as  no  Hebrew  original  now  exists. 
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To  an  age  of  literary  or  artistic  eminence,  in  any  coun- 
try, there  generally  succeeds  an  age  of  imitation.  The 
great  poets,  orators  or  historians,  like  the  great  artists, 
of  one  period  have  many  copyists  in  the  next,  if  not  in 
their  own.  And  if  a  national  literature,  on  being  trans- 
planted into  another  country,  is  able  to  put  forth  any 
second  bloom,  it.is  to  be  expected  that  this  should  be 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  the  first. 

It  was  so  with  the  Greek  literature  of  the  Alexandrian 
period.  The  characteristic  studies  of  that  age  were  indeed 
different  from  those  of  classical  Greece.  They  were 
chiefly  grammar  and  criticism,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory and  natural  science,  which  do  not  furnish  the  most 
genial  atmosphere  for  poetry  and  genius.  To  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  a  large  amount  of  earlier  Greek  literature,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Euclid,  the  geometrician,  is 
the  scientific  glory  of  that  age  and  country.  But  the 
Alexandrian  poets  were  chiefly  of  the  didactic  and  alto- 
gether of  the  learned  sort ;  and  didactic  or  learned  poetry 
is  anything  but  poetical.  Philosophy  (in  the  Greek  sense 
of  abstract,  metaphysical  speculation)  having  been  derived 
originally  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  now  returned 
thither  from  her  sojourn  in  the  schools  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Epicurus  and  Zeno,  to  gain  new  and  strange  admixtures 
with  Egyptian  superstition,  and  to  force  herself  into  yet 
more  unnatural  union  with  Judaism  in  the  flrst  instance, 
and  afterwards  with  Christianity. 

This  Alexandrian  period  of  Greek  literature  abounded 
also  in  fictitious  compositions  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion (among  which  the  writings  of  Euhemerus  are  noto- 
rious) ;  and  the  example  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in 
this  respect  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  lost  upon 
the  Alexandrian  Jews.  In  Greece  proper,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  Alexandria,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  later 
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rhetoricians  to  write  (by  way  of  exercise,  but  also  by 
way  of  experiment  upon  public  discernment)  speeches 
such  as  might  have  been  spoken  by  Pericles,  Thucydides, 
or  other  celebrated  men.  And  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Greek  period  we  find  an  avowed  but  anonymous  imitator 
of  the  "  Wisdom,"  or  wise  sayings,  of  Solomon ;  and 
another  obviousr  imitator,  though  in  his  own  name,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach. 

The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  of  very  various  kinds ; 
some,  historical  and  biographical,  or  at  least  in  the  form 
of  history  and  biography ;  others,  poetical.  The  chief 
part  of  them  profess  to  belong,  in  point  of  subject-matter, 
to  the  periods  already  embraced  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  additions  to  its  histories  or  to  its  didactic  and  devo- 
tional poetry.  The  only  exceptions  are  Ecclesiasticus, 
or  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  avowedly  belonging 
to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, containing  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
during  that  most  eventful  and  truly  heroic  period,  their 
wars  with  Syria.  In  briefly  describing  and  analyzing 
each  of  these  books,  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  them 
in  any  other  order  than  the  very  miscellaneous  one  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  common  Bible. 
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1  AND  2  ESDRAS. 

In  the  English  Protestant  Bible^  the  two  books  of 
Esdras  stand  at  the  head  of  ^^the  Books  called  Apo- 
crypha." 

Esdras  is  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the 
Hebrew  Ezra.  And  as  the  Hebrew  book  of  Nehemiah 
is  called  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches,  2  Ezra,  these  two  Apocryphal  books  are  some- 
times reckoned  as  3  and  4  Ezra  respectively.  (See  Vol. 
I.  p.  303.) 

This  first  book  of  Esdras  is  written  in  Grreek,  and  is 
merely  a  free  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, the  chief  part  of  Ezra,  and  certain  portions  of 
Nehemiah,  with  a  few  original  additions  to  be  presently 
described.  The  second  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greek, 
but  only  in  Latin,  and  is  of  considerably  later  date  than 
the  time  of  Christ. 

No  section  of  the  Christian  church  regards  the  latter 
of  these  books  as  canonical.  The  Greek  Church  admits 
the  first  among  its  Scriptures.  The  Romish  Church 
(which  accepts  all  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
without  any  distinction  between  them  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament)  admits  neither  of  these. 
Luther  did  not  translate  either  of  them  in  publishing  his 
German  Bible.  They  are  usually  passed  by  with  little 
or  no  attention  by  commentators  and  critics, — the  one 
as  being  scarcely  more  than  a  transcript  from  other  books ; 
the  other  as  a  feeble  Latin  exercise  upon  Hebrew  ideas, 
proclaiming  its  own  failure  and  its  palpably  modern  ori- 
gin. Still  they  are  interesting  and  instructive  in  their 
way ;  and  it  is  at  least  desirable  that  the  scriptural  stu- 
dent should  know  what  they  really  are. 

That  the  first  book  of  Esdras  is  really  a  recoction  of 
certain  parts  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  must 


strike  even  the  English  reader.  Let  him  compare  any 
of  the  corresponding  portions  (as  arranged  below),  and 
he  will  find  the  order  of  thought  in  almost  every  sentence 
identical,  and  the  mere  expressions  varied  just  to  such  a 
degree  as  will  be  explained  at  once  by  supposing  the 
original  Hebrew,  which  had  been  translated  carefully 
into  Greek  by  the  Seventy  interpreters  at  Alexandria, 
to  have  been  used  again  more  freely,  or  more  carelessly, 
by  some  book-maker  in  later  times.  Our  English  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are,  in  fact,  careful 
translations  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  our  first  book 
of  Esdras  from  the  free  or  careless  Greek  version ;  so 
that  the  Greek  of  1  Esdras  may  be  described  as  differing 
from  the  Grreek  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English  Esdras  does 
from  the  English  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

1  Esdras  i.  1 — ii.  15  corresponds  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  and 

Ezrai. 
rest  of  ii.  „  Ezra  iv.  7 — . 

iii.  iv.  are  original. 
V.  corresponds  to  Ezra  ii. — ^iv.  5  andNehem. 

vii.  viii. 
(but  varies  from  both  in  the  enmneration  of  &anilies). 
vi. — ^ix.  36  corresponds  to  Ezra  v.  to  end  of  the  book, 
ix.  38  to  end         „  Nehem.  viii.  1 — 12. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  being  the  only  original 
part,  we  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  them  that  the  writer  has  reproduced  the  rest. 
And  what  are  their  contents  ?  They  exhibit  the  later 
Jewish  taste  {or parables  ot  the  enigmatical  kind,  laboured 
and  wire-drawn,  if  not  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  such 
as  marks  the  imitative  and  declining  period  of  a  litera- 
ture. The  legend  itself  related  in  these  chapters  is  very 
improbable,  though  Josephus,  in  repeating  it  and  over- 
laying it  with  rhetorical  ornament  after  his  manner, 
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smooths  its  introduction  somewhat  more  artistically  than 
the  pseudo-Esdras  had  done.  (Joseph.  Ant.  B.  xi.  Ch. iii.) 
It  is  the  story  of  the  Jewish  prince-royal,  Zerubbabel, 
contending  in  wise  sajdngs  with  two  other  young  men 
of  king  Darius's  body-guard,  and  the  king  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  first  and  granting  him  a  boon  in  conse- 
quence,— which  boon  is,  that  the  king  will  remember  his 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  wise  sayings,  by  main- 
taining which  the  young  men  severally  pleaded  for  the 
royal  favour,  were  these :  *^  The  first  wrote,  Wine  is  the 
strongest.  The  second  wrote.  The  king  is  the  strongest. 
The  third  wrote.  Women  are  the  strongest ;  but  above 
all  things,  Truth  beareth  away  the  victory."  This  third 
was  Zerubbabel.  His  illustrations  of  his  double  topic 
prevailed.  He  was  proclaimed  "  the  king's  cousin,"  and 
bidden  to  ask  what  he  chose  besides  the  promised  honour. 
Such  is  the  legend  added  by  later  Jewish  taste  to  the 
simple  fact  recorded  in  Ezra  (vi.),  that,  after  the  hinder- 
ing of  the  building  of  the  temple  during  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Cambyses),  it  was  resumed  on  the  accession, 
of  Darius.  This  book  may  have  been  produced  any  time 
during  the  Alexandrian  period,  before  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  born  A.D.  37.  It  was  meant,  doubtless, 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  more  sober  history  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint  Scriptures. 

The  SECOND  book  of  Esdras  is  a  palpable  forgery  of 
very  late  date.  The  mere  English  reader  is  struck  with 
finding  in  it  a  number  of  expressions  and  ideas  which 
the  Jews  never  could  have  had  till  after  the  Christian  era. 
"  My  son  Jesus,"  "  My  son  Christ,"  descriptions  never 
found  in  Jewish  prophecy,  are  introduced  here.  The 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  repeatedly  cited.  The 
entailed  curse  of  Adam,  as  represented  here,  is  many 
steps  in  advance  even  of  Paul's  doctrine  on  that  subject, 
and  evidently  growing  fast  towards  the  ultimate  orthodox 
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idea.  And  there  are  many  expressions  which  seem  taken 
from  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  evidently  founded  upon  the  Old.  Some  of 
these  expressions  recall  to  us  the  language  of  the  Gos- 
pels, many  that  of  Paul,  and  some  emblematic  and  vision- 
ary thoughts  are  very  like  those  of  John  in  his  Revelation, 
while  yet  more  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  As  if  conscious  of  the  want  of  internal  evidence, 
the  author  studiously  begins  by  intitling  his  performance, 
**  The  Second  Book  of  the  Prophet  Esdras,  the  Son  of 
Saraias,  the  Son  of  Azarias,"  &c.,  with  his  pedigree 
traced  up  to  Aaron ;  whereas  no  such  title  is  prefixed 
either  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  or  that  of  Nehemiah,  or  to 
the  first  of  Esdras. 

But  what  must  we  think  of  a  book  written  originally 
in  Latin,  yet  professing  to  be  the  work  of  Ezra  ?  Did 
Ezra  speak  Latin,  or  the  Jews  of  his  day  (B.C.  450) 
understand  it  ?  In  his  day  the  Jews  spoke  and  wrote 
Chaldee,  a  mere  dialect  of  their  old  Hebrew,  not  differ- 
ing more  from  it  than  modem  Scotch  does  from  English, 
if  so  much.  From  and  after  about  B.C.  SOO,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek  increasingly,  till  it  became  almost  as 
common  among  them  as  Hebrew, — the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  completed  pro- 
bably about  B.C.  280.  But  a  Latin  or  Roman  era  of 
Jewish  literature  never  occurred.  The  Greek  language 
was  only  abandoned  to  resume  the  Hebrew  in  the  Tal- 
muds  and  Targums.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  this 
Latin  Esdras  was  not  written  till  after  the  Scriptures  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  had  been  translated 
into  Latin,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Its  author  must,  apparently,  have  been  either 
a  Jewish  Christian  impressed  with  the  expectation  of  a 
coming  millennium  and  the  reign  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem, 
or  else  (which  is  almost  the  same  thing)  he  must  have 
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been  a  Jew  with  his  Messianic  ideas  acconunodating 
themselves  in  part  to  the  past  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  while  further  compensating  themselves  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  New  Jerusalem  yet  ta  be  established, 
and  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  Gentile  world.  These 
hopes  he  has  seen  fit,  however,  to  represent  in  the  person 
of  Ezra,  as  if  they  had  been  expressed  by  him  to  his 
fellow- Jews  in  Babylon  600  years  before,  when  exhort- 
ing them  to  follow  him  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  number  of  anachronisms  occur  in 
his  allusions  to  facts,  as  palpable  as  those  in  his  theolo- 
gical ideas  above  mentioned.  The  writer  has  indeed 
shewn  but  little  skill  in  his  fiction ;  and  the  whole  inte- 
rest of  his  performance  consists  in  our  taking  it  as  a 
picture  pf  certain  ideas  of  the  early  Jewish  Christian 
church,  mixed  with  those  of  the  times  of  Ezra,  to  which 
they  are  fictitiously  and  grotesquely  referred. 

The  book  scarcely  merits  minute  analysis  here.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  Esdras,  bidding  him  shew 
his  people  their  sinful  deeds  (ch.  i.);  and  a  great  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  reproaches  of  this  kind,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  prophets  before  and  during  the  captivity,  but 
quite  unlike  the  tone  of  those  who  hailed  and  led  the 
return.  How  strange  that,  when  the  second  Isaiah  had 
been  all  exultationlmd  hope,  and  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
all  encouragement,  Esdras  should  be  all  reproadh  and 
tei:ror  again,  while  still  preaching  the  return !  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which  he  claims,  Moses-like,  to  have 
had  his  divine  commission  in  Horeb,  is  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  book,  and  contains  hints  of 
its  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem or  millennium  (or  whatever  else  we  may  call  it), 
the  reception  of  the  Gentiks,  &c. 

"  I  Esdras  received  a  charge  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Mount 
Horeb,  that  I  should  go  unto  Israel  j  but  when  I  came  unto 
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ihem  they  set  me  at  nought,  and  despised  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.  And  therefore  I  say  unto  you,  0  ye  heathen,  that 
hear  and  understand.  Look  for  your  Shepherd,  he  shall  give  you 
everlasting  rest ;  for  he  is  nigh  at  hand,  that  shall  come  in  the 
end  of  the  world.  Be  ready  to  the  reward  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  everlasting  light  shall  shine  upon  you  for  evermore.  Flee 
the  shadow  of  this  world,  receive  the  joyfdhiess  of  your  glory : 
I  testify  my  Saviour  openly.  0  receive  the  gift  that  is  given 
you,  and  be  glad,  giving  thanks  unto  hun  that  hath  called  you 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Arise  up  and  stand,  behold  the 
number  of  those  that  be  sealed  in  the  feast  of  the  Lord,  which 
are  departed  fix)m  the  shadow  of  the  world,  and  have  received 
glorious  garments  of  the  Lord.  Take  thy  number,  0  Sion,  and 
shut  up  those  of  thine  that  are  clothed  in  white,  which  have 
fulfilled  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  number  of  thy  children 
whom  thou  longedst  for  is  fulfilled :  beseech  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  that  thy  people  which  have  been  called  from  the  begin- 
ning may  be  haUowed.  I  Esdras  saw  upon  the  Mount  Sion  a 
great  people,  whom  I  could  not  number,  and  they  aU  praised 
the  Lord  with  songs.  And  in  the  midst  of  them  there  was  a 
young  man  of  a  high  stature,  taller  than  all  the  rest,  and  upon 
every  one  of  their  heads  he  set  crowns,  and  was  more  exalted, 
which  I  marvelled  at  greatly.  So  I  asked  the  angel,  and  said, 
Sir,  what  are  these  ?  He  answered  and  said  imto  me,  These 
be  they  that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing,  and  put  on  the 
immortal,  and  have  confessed  the  name  of  God :  now  are  they 
crowned,  and  receive  palms.  Tfien  said  I  imto  the  angel.  What 
young  person  is  it  that  crowneth  them,  and  giveth  them  palms 
in  their  hands  ?  So  he  answered  and  said  unto  me.  It  is  the 
Son  of  GK)d,  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  world.  Then 
began  I  greatly  to  commend  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Then  the  angel  said  unto  me.  Go  thy  way, 
and  tell  my  people  what  manner  of  things,  and  how  great  won- 
ders of  the  Lord  thy  God  thou  hast  seen"  (ii.  33—48). 

The  third  chapter  inadvertently  exposes  the  unhisto- 
rical  character  of  the  book  by  dating  its  visions  as  having 
happened  **in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of  the 
city,"  which  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  before 
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Ezra's  return  to  Palestine !  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  pretended  visions^  in  which  Esdras  confers  with 
the  Lord,  or  with  the  angel  Uriel  (a  more  modern  imper- 
sonation not  known  among  the  angels  of  the  book  of 
Daniel),  in  a  style  of  minute  and  loquacious  familiarity 
such  as  is  never  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  running 
over  the  customary  topics  of  Jewish  history  and  prophecy, 
and  lamenting  the  captivity,  but  without  anything  spe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  assumed  period.  But  even  here 
occurs  a  passage  of  considerable  beauty  in  reference  to 
Esdras's  desire  to  pry  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
Most  High : 

"  And  the  angel  that  was  sent  unto  me,  whose  name  was 
Uriel,  gave  me  an  aaswer,  and  said,  Thy  heart  hath  gone  too 
far  in  this  world,  aad  thinkest  thou  to  comprehend  the  way  of 
the  Most  High  ?  Then  said  I,  Yea,  my  lord :  and  he  answered 
me  and  said,  I  am  sent  to  shew  thee  three  ways,  and  io  set 
forth  three  similitudes  before  thee :  whereof  if  thou  canst  de- 
clare me  one,  I  will  shew  thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirest 
to  see,  and  I  shall  shew  thee  fix>m  whence  the  wicked  heart 
cometh.  And  I  said.  Tell  on,  my  lord.  Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Go  thy  way,  weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure 
me  the  blast  of  the  wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past. 
Then  answered  I,  and  said,  What  man  is  able  to  do  that,  that 
thou  shouldst  ask  such  things  of  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  me. 
If  I  should  ask  thee  how  great  dwellings  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  or  how  many  springs  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  deep, 
or  how  many  springs  are  above  the  firmament,  or  which  are  the 
out-goings  of  Paradise :  peradventure  thou  wouldst  say  unto 
me,  I  never  went  down  into  the  deep,  nor  as  yet  into  hell,  nei- 
ther did  I  ever  climb  up  into  heaven.  ITevertheless,  now  have 
I  asked  thee  but  only  of  the  fire,  and  wind,  and  of  the  day 
where-through  thou  hast  passed,  and  of  things  from  which  thou 
canst  not  be  separated,  and  yet  canst  \hovL  give  me  no  answer 
of  them.  He  said  moreover  unto  me,  Thine  own  things,  and 
such  as  are  grown  up  vrith  thee,  canst  thou  not  know  ?  How 
should  thy  vessel  then  be  able  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the 
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Hoghest,  and  the  world  being  now  outwardly  corrupted,  to 
understand  the  corruption  that  is  evident  in  my  sight  ?  Then 
said  I  unto  him.  It  were  better  that  we  were  not  at  all,  than 
that  we  should  live  still  in  wickedness,  and  to  suffer,  and  not  to 
know  wherefore.  He  answered  me,  and  said,  I  went  into  a 
forest  into  a  plain,  and  the  trees  took  counsel,  and  said,  Come 
let  us  go  and  make  war  against  the  sea,  that  it  may  depart  away 
before  us,  and  that  we  may  make  us  more  woods.  The  floods 
of  the  sea  also  in  like  manner  took  counsel,  aad  said,  Come,  let 
^  S^  ^P>  and  subdue  the  woods  of  the  phdn,  that  there  also  we 
may  make  us  another  country.  The  thought  of  the  wood  was 
in  vain,  for  the  fire  came  and  consumed  it.  The  thought  of  the 
floods  of  the  sea  came  likewise  to  nought,  for  the  sand  stood  up 
and  stopped  them.  If  thou  wert  judge  now  betwixt  these  two, 
whom  wouldst  thou  begin  to  justify,  or  whom  wouldst  thou 
condemn  ?  I  answered  and  said,  Yerily  it  is  a  foolish  thought 
that  they  have  both  devised,  for  the  ground  is  given  unto  the 
wood,  and  the  sea  also  hath  his  place  to  bear  his  floods.  Then 
answered  he  me,  and  said.  Thou  hast  given  a  right  judgment, 
but  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself  also  ?  Tor  like  as  the  ground 
is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  to  his  floods,  even  so  they 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  may  understand  nothing  but  that 
which  is  upon  the  earth :  and  he  that  dwelleth  above  the  hea- 
vens, may  only  understand  the  things  that  are  above  the  height 
of  the  heavens"  (iv.  1 — 21). 

The  ideas  of  a  resurrection  and  ensuing  millennium 
come  vaguely  out  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  chap- 
ters. Then  in  the  tenth,  a  vision  of  a  wohian  weeping 
in  a  field  and  suddenly  vanishing,  and  a  city  appearing 
on  the  spot,  is  meant  to  denote  the  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity. In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth^  a  vision  is  attempted 
in  evident  imitation  and  avowed  completion  of  the  visions 
of  Daniel.  The  thirteenth  is  a  vision  of  the  Son  of  God 
coming  out  of  the  sea,  and  standing  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Zion,  to  destroy  wicked  nations  and  to  restore  the  ten 
tribes  to  their  own  land.  The  fourteenth  chapter  pre- 
sents that  absurd  and  rash  fiction  by  which  many  modem 
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Jews  are  still  content  to  peril  the  authenticity  of  their 
oldest  Scriptures.  Esdras  sits  under  an  oak,  and  a  voicei 
comes  to  him  out  of  a  bush,  in  express  imitation  of  the 
commission  of  Moses,  to  whose  work  in  the  past  that  of 
Esdras  in  the  future  is  compared.  He  is  ordered  to  go 
to  the  people  and  reprove  them ;  but  asks  how  future 
generations  shall  be  instructed,  now  that  "  the  Law  is 
burnt."  Then  he  is  bidden  to  prepare  a  great  number 
of  box-wood  writing  tablets,  and  dictate,  as  he  shall  be 
inspired,  to  five  scribes  mentioned  byname;  who  accord- 
ingly, in  forty  days  and  nights,  during  which  Esdras 
never  ceased  speaking,  write  two  hundred  and  four 
books,  the  last  seventy  of  which  are  to  be  kept  for  "  the 
wise,"  and  the  rest  to  be  read  by  both  "  worthy  and  un- 
worthy." The  absurdity  of  this  story  is  only  paralleled 
by  the  serious  damage  it  inflicts  upon  the  real  authenti- 
city of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  attempting  to  give 
them  a  fallacious  authority.  (We  have  alluded  to  it  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  68.)  The  last  two  chapters  contain  vague 
denunciations  against  Egypt,  Babylon,  Asia  (Minor)  and 
Syria,  and  a  description  of  general  calamity,  many  of 
the  images  of  which  seem  referable  to  Christ's  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     The  book  ends  thus : 

"  Hear,  0  ye  my  beloved,  saith  the  Lord :  behold,  the  days 
of  trouble  are  at  hand,  but  I  will  deliver  you  from  the  same. 
Be  ye  not  afraid,  neither  doubt,  for  Gk)d  is  your  guide,  and  the 
guide  of  them  who  keep  my  commajidments  and  precepts,  saith 
the  L)rd  God :  let  not  your  sins  weigh  you  down,  and  let  not 
your  iniquities  lift  up  themselves.  "Woe  be  unto  them  that  are 
bound  with  their  sins,  and  covered  with  their  iniquities :  like 
as  a  field  is  covered  over  with  bushes,  and  the  path  thereof 
covered  with  thorns,  that  no  man  may  travel  through.  It  is 
left  undressed,  and  is  cast  into  the  fire  to  be  consumed  there- 
with" (xvi.  74—78). 
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Is  a  very  interesting  family  picture  of  a  religious  Jewish 
household  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  under 
Shalmanezer  (called  in  thb  book  of  Tobit,  "  Enemessar, 
king  of  the  Assyrians ").  Whether  this  is  essentially  a 
real  history,  or  a  pure  fiction,  or  a  tale  founded  on  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Some  things  in  it  are  fabu- 
lous enough ;  but  the  leading  events  are  perfectly  cre- 
dible, and  the  spirit  of  the  story  is  unexceptionably  good 
and  pure*  Tobit  in  the  Apocrypha,  like  Ruth  among 
the  Judges,  is  sweet  and  refreshing  to  read. 

The  original  is  in  Greek,  and  may  be  referred  with 
much  probability  to  100  or  200  years  B.  C,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Josephus.  Some 
critics  think  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew ; 
but  the  only  Hebrew  version  now  existing  is  a  translation 
back  again,  of  quite  modern  date.  And  the  various 
other  versions  in  Syriac,  Chaldee  and  Latin,  are  singu- 
larly loose  and  diverse  from  each  other.  The  Douay 
English  version  of  the  Roman  Catholics  differs  in  the 
same  way  from  the  English  received  version. 

The  story  is  evidently  designed  to  illustrate  the  bless- 
edness of  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  divine  law.  Tobit, 
and  his  wife  Anna,  and  their  son  Tobias,  are  carried  to 
Nineveh  by  the  Assyrians  (B.C.  722),  where  they  reso- 
lutely observe  the  faith  and  practices  of  pious  Jews, 
though  all  their  kindred  "  did  eat  the  bread  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." Almsgiving  is  highly  commended;  a  fact  to 
which  some  minute  critics  point  as  shewing  that  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  had  taken  its  rise  before  the  time  when 
this  book  was  written^  but  which  is  equally  appropriate, 
surely,  to  the  time  of  its  action,  when  so  many  poor 
countrymen  in  exile  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the 
more  prosperous.     There  are  some  beautiful  passages 
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on  alms  in  iv.  7 — 11  and  16,  17,  among  other  admirable 
precepts  of  the  father  to  his  son  when  leaving  home. 

*'  Give  alms  of  thy  substance :  and  when  thou  givest  ahns, 
let  not  thine  eye  be  envious,  neither  turn  thy  face  from  any 
poor,  and  the  face  of  Qtod  shall  not  be  turned  away  from  thee. 
If  thou  hast  abundance,  give  alms  accordingly :  if  thou  have 
but  a  little,  be  not  afraid  to  give  according  to  that  little.  For 
thou  layest  up  a  good  treasure  for  thyself  against  the  day  of 
necessity"  (iv.  7 — 9). 

This  journey  of  young  Tobias  from  Nineveh  on  the 
way  to  Rages  in  Media,  on  business  for  his  father,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  angel  Raphael  incognito^  and  his 
calling  at  Ecbatana  and  there  marrying  his  kinswoman, 
Sara,  forms  the  staple  of  the  story.  And  it  is  full  of 
nature  and  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  occasionally  perverted 
supernatural,  which  is  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  taken 
quite  literally.  The  parental  and  filial  feelings  utter 
themselves  truthfully ;  and  we  are  charmed  to  find  that 
"  the  young  man's  dog"  is  not  forgotten,  but  goes  with 
him  and  his  angelic  companion  on  their  journey.  This 
touch  of  nature  is  greatly  admired  in  Salvator  Rosa's 
representation  of  it  to  the  sight.  But  the  real  artist  is 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Tobit. 

The  devotional  parts  of  this  book  are  to  be  commended 

for  their  simplicity  and  beauty ;  especially  the  marriage 

prayer  of  Tobias  and  Sara  (viii.  4 — 8),*  and  Tobit's 

"  prayer  of  rejoicing"  in  ch.  xiii. 

*  "  And  after  that  they  were  both  shut  in  together,  Tobias  rose  out 
of  the  bed  and  said,  Sister,  arise,  and  let  us  pray  that  God  would  have 
pity  on  us.  Then  began  Tobias  to  say,  Blessed  art  thou,  O  God  of 
our  fathers,  and  blessed  is  thy  holy  and  glorious  name  for  ever :  let 
the  heavens  bless  thee,  and  all  thy  creatures.  Thou  madest  Adam, 
and  gavest  him  Eve  his  wife  for  a  helper  and  stay.  Of  them  came 
mankind.  Thou  hast  said,  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone ; 
let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself.  And  now,  O  Lord, 
I  take  not  this  my  sister  for  lust,  but  uprightly ;  therefore  mercifully 
ordain  that  we  may  become  aged  together.  And  she  said  with  him, 
Amen." 
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There  are  various  matters  of  theological  interest  in 
this  book,  exhibiting  the  growth  of  opinion  which  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

The  doctrine  of  angels  is  evidently  maturing  fast. 
Raphael,  not  known  by  name  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  youth  on  his  journey.  And  while 
seen  visibly  by  men,  he  is  an  unsubstantial  form :  **  All 
these  days  I  did  appear  unto  you,  but  I  did  neither  eat 
nor  drink;  but  ye  did, see  a  vision"  (xii.  19).*  And 
then  he  vanished,  to  "go  up  to  him  that  sent"  him. 
Raphael  is  "  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (xii.  15).  He  is  sent,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  to  cure  Tobit  of  blindness,  and  to  bmd 
the  evil  spirit  Asmodeus,  who  had  a  strange  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  Sara,  having  destroyed  seven  bride- 
grooms in  succession  on  the  very  nights  of  their  marriage 
to  her. 

This  evil  spirit  {Zaip.6viovy  demon ;  not  diabolus,  devil) 
loves  her,  and  hurts  nobody  but  those  who  come  to  her 
(vi.  14),  Tobit,  directed  by  Raphael,  drives  him  away, 
hy  the  smell  of  burnt  perfumes  and  of  the  liver  of  a 
certain  marvellous  fish,  into  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt, 
^here  the  angel  binds  him  (viii.  2,  3).  Here  is  the 
demoniac  theory  in  process  of  growth,  which  Josephus 
afterwards  describes,  and  which  the  New-Testament 
writers  exhibit  in  the  form  of  inward  possession^  rather 
than  outward  injury  as  here  exhibited. 

The  fish  which  Tobias  encountered  when  bathing,  in 
the  Tigris  (vi.),  and  which  "  would  have  devoured  him " 

•  The  Douay  version  has — **  I  seemed  indeed  to  eat  and  to  drink 
with  you ;  but  I  use  an  invisible  meat  and  drink,  which  cannot  be 
Been  by  men.*'  This  is  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  our  com- 
mon version  is  from  the  Greek  Septuagint ;  and  this  instance  is  an 
average  specimen  of  the  strange  diversity  between  the  two. 
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but  that  the  angel  encouraged  him  to  ''  take  the  fish,'* 
and  preserve  its  heart,  liver  and  gall,  for  medicinal  uses, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  writer  by  associa- 
tions with  Nineveh,  as  the  former  scene  of  Jonah's  mis- 
sion, 

Tobit,  grown  old  and  about  to  die,  is  made  to  predict 
to  his  son  the  coming  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
conversion  of  all  nations  from  idolatry.  This  passage 
exhibits  the  Messianic  expectation,  therefore,  as  it  ex- 
isted one  or  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Tobit 
ascribes  to  the  prophet  Jonah  predictions  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  book  of  Jonah. 

"  Go  into  Media,  my  son,  for  I  sm^ly  believe  those  things 
which  Jonas  the  prophet  spake  of  Nineveh;  that  it  shall  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  for  a  time  peace  shall  rather  be  in  Media ;  and 
that  our  brethren  shall  li^  scattered  in  the  earth  from  that  good 
land ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  desolate,  and  the  house  of  God 
in  it  shall  be  burned,  and  shall  be  desolate  for  a  time ;  and  that 
again  God  will  have  mercy  on  them,  and  bring  them  again  into 
the  land,  where  they  shall  build,  a  temple,  but  not  like  to  the 
first,  until  the  time  of  that  age  be  Mfilled ;  and  afterward  they 
shall  return  from  all  places  of  their  captivity,  and  build  up 
Jerusalem  gloriously,  and  the  house  of  Qod  shall  be  built  in  it 
for  ever,  with  a  glorious  building,  as  the  prophets  have  spoken 
thereof.  And  all  nations  shall  turn,  and  fear  the  Lord  God 
truly,  and  shall  bury  their  idols.  So  shall  all  nations  praise 
the  Lord,  and  his  people  shall  confess  Gt>d,  and  the  Lord  shall 
exalt  his  people ;  and  all  those  which  love  the  Lord  God  in 
truth  and  justice  shall  rejoice,  shewing  mercy  to  our  brethren. 
And  now,  my  son,  depart  out  of  jN'ineveh,  because  that  those 
things  which  the  prophet  Jonas  spake  shall  surely  come  to  pass. 
But  keep  thou  the  law  and  the  commandments,  and  shew  thy- 
self merciful  and  just,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee"  (xiv, 
4—9).' 
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JUDITH. 


This  book  is  a  transparent  fiction,  and  is  written 
in  the  worst  Jewish  taste ;  commending  treachery  and 
bloodshed  in  the  person  of  a  beautiful  woman,  as  an 
acceptable  service  to  God,  when  done  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people.  Judith  is  Deborah  over  again ;  but  pre- 
meditating instead  of  impulsive,  and  wanting  all  the 
circumstances  that  give  credibility  to  that  story  and  lend 
excuse  to  that  deed  of  the  older  time. 

The  book  dates  itself  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  was  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  but  the  author  soon  forgets  himself,  and 
makes  the  Jews  to  be  "newly  returned  from  captivity" 
(iv.  S  and  v.  19).  Nebuchadnezzar,  reigning  in  Nineveh, 
is  at  war  with  Arphaxad,  king  of  the  Medes,  reigning  in 
£cbatane  (here  are  anachronisms  in  profusion),  and  sends 
to  all  his  western  dominions,  as  far  as  Asia  Minor  and 
£gypt,  for  help ;  which  being  refused,  he  sends  his  gene- 
ral, Holof ernes  (quite  an  unknown  personage),  to  avenge 
himself  upon  Cilicia,  Damascus  and  Syria,  and  to  slay 
all  in  Moab,  Ammon,  Judea  and  Egypt.  Holofemes 
presently  besieges  Bethulia,  in  Judea  (no  such  place  was 
ever  known) ;  and  when  the  people  are  about  to  capi* 
tulate,  Judith  intreats  longer  delay,  and  goes,  arrayed 
in  rich  attire,  with  her  maid-servant,  to  the  camp  of 
Holofemes,  where  her  beauty  fascinates  the  general,  and 
whence  she  returns  after  a  few  days  with  his  head.  The 
besiegers  flee  away,  and  the  Jews  rejoice ;  Judith  sings 
a  thanksgiving  in  imitation  of  Deborah ;  aad  so  the  story 
ends  with  declaring,  "And  there  was  none  that  made  the 
children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  the  days  of  Judith, 
nor  a  long  time  after  her  death." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  poor  and  immoral  fiction. . 
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It  was  probably  intended — perhaps  piously  intended — 
to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  national  confidence  towards  the 
God  of  Israel.  In  that  case,  how  mistaken  the  execu- 
tion of  a  pious  design !  Luther  thought  it  was  a  fiction, 
denoting  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  to  overcome 
all  their  enemies*  Some  refer  its  origin  to  the  time  of 
Titus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  explaining  its  com- 
position by  the  too  natural  wishes  that  might,  in  such  a 
time,  be  fathers  to  the  thoughts. 

The  book  is  in  Greek,  and  has  one  palpably  Greek 
idea  in  it,  namely,  the  allusion  to  the  "sons  of  the  Titans 
and  the  high  giants"  in  Judith's  song  (xvi.  7).  This 
proves  it  to  be  of  late  origin  among  the  Greek  Jewish 
literature.  The  "giants"  are  indeed  mentioned  also  in 
the  books  of  Wisdom^  Ecclesiasticus  and  Baruch,  and 
may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the  later  Jewish  interpretation 
of  a  word  of  disputed  meaning  in  Genesis  vi.  4,  used  in 
describing  certain  men  of  violence  in  very  remote  times. 
But  this  interpretation  of  their  own  Hebrew  scripture 
may  itself  have  grown  in  the  Jewish  mind  through  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Greek  ideas  of  the  "heroic 
age ;"  and  from  that  source  alone  can  have  come  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  idea,  of  the  Titans.  (See  Wisdom  xiv.  6 ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  7 ;  Baruch  iii.  26.) 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  CHAPTERS  OE  THE  BOOK  OF 
ESTHER, 

WHICH  ABE  POUND  NEITHEB  IN  THE  HEBBEW  NOB  IN   THE 
CHAXDEE. 

These  additions  have  an  honest  title,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  purpose  of  their  unknown  writer.  They 
seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  inserted  in  suitable 
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places  in  the  original  book  of  Esther,  upon  which  they 
are  just  so  many  enlargements  or  paraphrases.  Their 
main  point  of  contrast  with  the  original  book  of  Esther, 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  that  book 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  304,  305).  The  directly  religious  allusions 
are  here  as  ostentatious,  as  their  absence  in  the  former 
instance  is  remarkable.  ,  In  the  Douay  version,  as  in 
Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate,  these  chapters  are  added  to  the 
Hebrew  book  of  Esther,  without  being  incorporated  into 
it  in  their  designed  places.  They  form  a  clumsy  patch- 
work any  how. 

As  Josephus,  in  his  History,  implies  some  of  these  pas- 
sages, they  were  certainly  written  before  his  time ;  and 
no  doubt  at  Alexandria,  during  or  after  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  as  disclosed  by  the  author  him- 
self in  xi.  1.  This  would  be  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  curious  to  find  this  Alexandrian  supplementer 
of  Esther,  changing  Haman  the  Agagite  (that  is,  we 
suppose,  Amalekite)  into  a  Macedonian  (xvi.  10,  14), 
and  making  the  Persian  king  fear  lest  his  dominions 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, — a  power 
well  known  to  the  writer  of  these  chapters,  but  not  on 
the  stage  of  history  at  the  time  which  he  professes  to 
describe.  But  there  is  a  strange  unconsciousness  of  the 
necessities  of  time  and  place  in  many  of  these  later 
Jewish  legends.  They  could  scarcely  be  intended  to 
he  believed  literally. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  SOLOMON;  oe  eathee,  WISDOM, 
BY  SOLOMON. 

This  book  is  written  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew 
works  of  Solomon,  by  an  unknown  Greek  author  of  the 
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Alexandrian  age,  probably  from  one  to  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Some  have  ascribed  it,  but  without 
sufficient  reason,  to  Philo,  the  learned  Alexandrian  Jew 
who  flourished  about  half  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Many  of  the  philosophical  ideas  in  it  are  such, 
indeed,  as  are  found  in  Philo,  but  also  occur  in  other 
philosophical  writers  of  the  period,  who,  like  him,  had 
imbibed  deeply  the  peculiar  notions  of  Plato,  the  most 
acute  at  once  and  most  poetical  of  the  Greek  sages. 
Some  of  these  ideas  recommended'  themselves  to  the 
more  speculative  of  the  Jews  by  a  seeming,  though 
somewhat  remote  and  fanciful,  analogy  to  certain  reli- 
gious ideas  already  attained  by  themselves;  and  Philo 
presently  afterwards  matured  a  kind  of  Hebrew  Plato- 
nism.  Its  fainter  traces  are  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom ;  but  these  cannot  be  mistaken. 

"  Thy  almighty  hand  made  the  world  out  of  matter 
witliout  form'*  (f?  hii6^B  vXiyc),  (xi.  17),  is  remarked  as 
the  very  expression  of  Plato  (l/Xi|  and  to  &no^v)\  and 
the  majority  of  Christian  interpreters  would  probably 
regard  this  doctrine  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  which  is  generally  (though  perhaps  need- 
lessly) considered  as  implying  that  the  world  was  created 
from  nothing. 

The  division  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  again  (viii.  7),  is 
taken  from  Plato :  Temperance,  Prudence,  Justice  and 
Fortitude ; — the  names  are  identical  in  the  Greek. 

Fifrther,  Wisdom  herself,  the  personified  topic  of  this 
book,  is  fast  assuming  a  Platonic  appearance,  through 
a  process  of  philosophical  thought,  vague  and  mystical 
enough,  but  which  must  now  be  described. 

Plato  "held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence,  in  the 
Reason,  of  certain  innate  notions  which  form  the  basis 
of  our  conceptions,  and  precede  in  the  soul  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  individual  and  peculiar,  besides 
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forming  the  elements  of  our  practical  resolutions.  These 
notions  have  for  their  object  the  Ideas,  the  eternal  arche- 
types* or  unities,  which  are  the  essence  of  infinite  things, 
and  the  principles  to  which  we  refer  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  things  by  means  of  thought.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Inasmuch 
as  the  manifold  objects,  whose  elements  are  the  great 
and  the  little,  correspond  in  part  with  the  eternal  Ideas, 
they  mu^t  have  some  principle  in  common  between  them 
and  the  cognizant  soul ;  that  principle  is  the  Divinity, 
who  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
oftheIdeas."t 

The  same  authority  explains  the  Jew  Philo's  views  as 
follows :  **  He  assumes  that  the  Divinity  and  Matter  are 
the  two  first  principles,  existing  from  eternity.  Agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  Plato,  he  characterizes  them 
thus :  the  Divinity,  as  a  Being,  Real,  Infinite  and  Immu- 
table, Incomprehensible  to  any  human  understanding 
COv,  that  which  is)  ;  Matter,  as  non-existing  (/x^  6y,  that 
which  is  not),  but  having  received  from  the  Divinity 
a  form  and  life.  He  represents  the  Deity,  by  certain 
oriental  figures,  as  the  Primitive  Light,  as  an  Infinite 
Intelligence,  from  whom  are  derived,  by  irradiation,  all 
finite  Intelligences.  In  the  soul  of  the  Divinity  arfe 
concentrated  the  ideas  of  all  things  possible.  This  Xoyoc 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  focus  of  all  Ideas  (X(5yoc  kvlia- 
Scroc),  is  in  fact  the  Ideal  World;  and  called  also  the 
Son  of  God,  or  the  Archangel.     He  is  the  image  of 

•  The  book  of  Wisdom  seems  to  imagine  such  an  eternal  archetype 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon :  <•  Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  build  a 
temple  upon  thy  holy  mount,  and  an  altar  in  the  city  wherein  thou 
dwellest,  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  which  thou  hast  prepared 
from  the  beginning"  (ix.  8).  This  is  the  Platonic  expansion  of  the 
older  and  simpler  Jewish  doctrine  that  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  was 
shewn  a  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  and  utensils  which  he  was  required 
to  make  (Exod.  xxv..  9,  40). 

t  Tennemann's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Johnson,  pp. 
104,  106.    Bohn.     1852. 

VOL.  n.  C 
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God,  the  type  after  which  God  by  his  creative  power 
{\6yoc  trpo^piKdt)  formed  the  world  such  as  it  is  presented 
to  our  senses.  Hence  three  hypostases  in  the  Divine 
Being.  We  cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  God,  but  by  his  immediate  influence  on  our  minds : 
hence  the  doctrine  of  Internal  Intuition.  We  may 
clearly  observe  how  the  views  of  the  Jews  were  modified 
by  the  representations  of  Platonism,  and  how  this  ad- 
mixture gave  birth  to  new  opinions.  Numenius,  of 
Apamea  in  Sjrria,  in  part  admitted  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, and  maintained  that  reason  is  the  faculty  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  and  Supersen- 
suous.  He  perfected  the  notion  of  the  Trinity,  by  dis- 
tinguishing, in  the  Divine  Incorporeal  Being,  first,  the 
Primitive  and  Supreme  God,  the  immutable,  eternal  and 
perfect  intelligence ;  secondly,  the  Creator  of  the  World 
or  Demiurgos,  the  vovc,  having  a  twofold  relation  to  the 
Divinity  as  his  JSon,  and  to  the  World  as  its  Author."* 
Now  the  book  of  Wisdom  presents  the  divine  Wisdom 
and  the  divine  fFord  in  an  intermediate  state  of  progress 
towards  that  subordinate  deification  which  they  after- 
wards severally  assumed,  as  just  described.  The  fine 
personifications  of  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  are 
exaggerated  in  this  book  beyond  the  limits  of  tasteful 
personification  merely;  and  Wisdom  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  real  being,  an  angel  of  the  Divine  will.  The  pseudo- 
Solomon  says,  "  O  send  her  out  of  thy  holy  heavens,  for 
she  knoweth  and  understandeth  all  things,  and  she  shall 
lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings  and  preserve  me  in  her 
power"  (ix.  10,  11).  And  the  Logos,  too,  the  Word  of 
God,  becomes  vividly  personal  in  this  book  of  Wisdom  : 
"  Thine  almighty  Word  leaped  down  from  heaven,  out 
of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst 

*  Tennemann's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Johnson,  pp.  170, 
171. 
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of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  unfeigned 
commandment  as  a  sharp  sword  "  (xviii,  15,  16).  This 
personification  of  the  Logos  is  a  hint  in  store  for  the 
interpretation  of  St.  John's  introduction  to  his  Gospel, 
and  the  corresponding  language  in  the  opening  of  his 
first  Epistle. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  seems  to  be  written  without 
any  very  distinct  plan.  It  contains  many  powerful  and 
striking  passages  reminding  us  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  many  that  are  diffuse  and  feeble.  Virtue 
is  vindicated  and  vice  convicted  of  folly,  in  the  high  court 
of  Morals.  "  Righteousness  is  immortal."  "  Wisdom 
is  a  loving  spirit."  The  just  man  calls  himself  the  "  Son 
of  God."  A  future  life  is  opened  to  the  view  of  the 
good,  connected  perhaps  with  the  Messianic  hope : 

''  Por  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  aad  made  him  to  be 
an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of 
the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  do  hold  of 
his  side  do  find  it.  But  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.  In  the 
sight  of  the  xmwise  they  seemed  to  die ;  and  their  departure 
is  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  fix)m  us  to  be  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  but  they  are  in  peace.  Por  though  they  be  punished  in 
the  sight,  of  men,  yet  is  their  hope  fiill  of  immortality.  And 
having  been  a  little  chastised,  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded : 
for  God  proved  them,  and  found  them  worthy  for  himself.  As 
gold  in  the  famace  hath  he  tried  them,  and  received  them  as  a 
burnt-offering.  And  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  shall 
shine,  and  run  to  and  fi:o  like  sparks  among  the  stubble.  They 
shall  judge  the  nations,  and  have  dominion  over  the  people,  and 
their  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever"  (ii.  23 — ^iii.  8). 

Again  (v.  14—17) : 

"  For  the  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away 
with  the  wind ;  like  a  thin  fi:oth  that  is  driven  away  with  the 
storm ;  like  as  the  smoke  which  is  dispersed  here  and  there 
with  a  tempest,  and  passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a 

c2 
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guest  that  tarrietii  but  a  day.  But  the  righteous  live  for  ever- 
more ;  their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them 
is  with  the  Most  High.  Therefore  shall  they  receive  a  glorious 
kingdom,  and  a  beautiful  crown  fix)m  the  Lord's  hand:  for 
with  his  right  hand  shall  he  cover  them,  and  with  his  arm 
shall  he  protect  them.  He  shall  take  to  him  his  jealousy  for 
complete  armour,  and  make  the  creature  his  weapon  for  the 
revenge  of  his  enemies." 

In  chaps,  vii. — ix,,  the  author,  speaking  in  the  person 
of  king  Solomon,  enlarges  upon  his  acquisitions  in  wis- 
dom in  a  style  very  unsuitable  to  the  first  person  ;  and 
from  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  illus- 
trates the  benefits  of  Wisdom  historically,  presenting  her 
as  the  presiding  guardian  of  men  from  the  first  of  days, 
and  especially  as  watching  over  the  Jewish  people  in 
Egypt  and  the  desert  The  last  four  chapters,  on  these 
last-named  topics,  are  feeble  and  often  obscure.  But 
there  is  a  fine  chapter  (xiii.),  truthfully  as  sympathizingly 
illustrating  the  origin  of  idolatry,  as  having  sprung  from 
the  very  beauty  of  the  Divine  works,  and  contrasting 
the  elevation  of  Jewish  Theism  with  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  Heathenism ;  the  further  description  of  which 
(xiv.  21 — 27)  reminds  one  of  Paul's  first  chapter  to  the 
Romans.   And  here  is  a  sweet  song  of  the  Divine  mercy : 

"  For  the  whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little  grain  of  the 
balance,  yea,  as  a  drop  of  the  morning  dew  that  faUeth  down 
upon  the  earth.  But  thou  hast  mercy  upon  all,  for  thou  canst 
do  all  things ;  and  winkest  at  the  sins  of  men,  because  they 
should  amend.  For  thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are,  and 
abhorrest  nothing  which  thou  hast  made :  for  never  wouldst 
thou  have  made  anything,  if  thou  hadst  hated  it.  And  how 
coxQd  anything  have  endured,  if  it  had  not  been  thy  will  ?  or 
been  preserved,  if  not  called  by  thee  ?  But  thou  sparest  all : 
for  they  are  thine,  0  Lord,  thou  lover  of  souls.  For  thine 
uncorruptible  Spirit  is  in  all  things.  Therefore  chastenest  thou 
them,  by  little  and  little,  that  offend,  and  wamest  them  by 
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putting  them  in  remembrance  wherein  they  have  offended,  that 
leaving  their  wickedness,  they  may  believe  on  thee,  0  Lord  " 
(xi.  22— -xii.  2). 

Passages  like  this,  amid  a  class  of  books  betokening 
whatever  degree  of  intellectual  poverty  and  weakness, 
shew  us  how  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation  for  its  purest  morality  and  highest  devotion. 
That  venerable  faith  was  indeed  the  salt  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  next  book  is  of  a  yet  higher  character  than 
this. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH,  OB 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The  prologue  to  this  book  states  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  by  one  Jesus  (or  Joshua)  the  Son  of 
Sirach,*  grandfather  to  the  Jesus  who  translates  it  into 
Greek  and  writes  this  explanatory  prologue.  The  latter 
says  that  he  himself  came  into  Egypt — from  Palestine, 
it  is  presumed — "in  the  thirty-eighth  year'*  (probably 
of  his  own  age),  "  when  Euergetes  was  king"  (that  is, 
Ptolemy  III.,  who  reigned  B.C.  2i7—222) ;  and  that,' 
continuing  there  some  time,  he  found  this  book, — "  a 
book  of  no  small  learning," — and  •'  thought  it  most  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  some  diligence  and  travail  to  interpret 
it  ;**  that  is,  to  translate  it  into  Greek.  He  speaks  of 
the  Hebrew  Law  and  Prophets  with  reverence,  and  of 
the  subsequent  Jewish  literature,  including  this  work  of 
his  grandfather's,  with  pride  and  affection.  And,  with 
true  critical  discrimination  as  well  as  modesty,  he  apolo- 
gizes for  the  necessary  inferiority  of  a  translation  com- 
pared with  "the  same  things  uttered  in  Hebrew."  There 

*  See  also  ch.  1.  27,  where  the  writer  describes  himself  as  "of 
Jerusalem." 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  account  of 
the  book  before  us.  It  is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence, 
particularly  where  the  author  carries  down  his  list  of 
Jewish  worthies  whom  he  celebrates,  to  "Simon  the 
high-priest,  the  son  of  Onias"  (chap.  L).  This  is  Simon 
"  the  Just,"  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  administered  the 
Jewish  affiurs  in  Jerusalem,  from  the  year  300  B.  C* 
The  book  may  thus  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  pro- 
bably in  Palestine,  about  280  or  290  B.C.,  by  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria 
by  his  grandson  between  B.C.  247  and  222.  Learned 
men  think  they  can  trace  its  Hebrew  origin  in  some  of 
the  Greek  phrases.  The  original  Hebrew  is  lost.  Eccle- 
siasticua  (meaning  Church-book)  is  a  later  name  given 
to  this  book  by  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bible,  it  is  placed,  with  the  book  of  Wisdom,  next 
after  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Solomon,  and  "  is  received 
as  canonical  and  divine,"  though  confessedly  "written 
after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  not  in  the  Jewish  canon." -f 

Its  contents  are  similar  to  those  of  the  book  Wisdom, 
but  more  full  and  varied ;  while  their  not  being  marked 
with  the  same  strong  tinge  of  Platonism,  supports  the 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  book,  if  not  also  its  earlier  date. 
The  personifications  of  Wisdom  are  indeed  scarcely  more 
bold  than  in  the  writings  of  Solomon  himself.  The 
belief  in  a  future  state  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the 

*  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  n.  32. 

t  In  ch.  li.  10,  there  is  an  expression  that  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Christian  age — "  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord.**  Per- 
haps this  last  phrase  has  been  inserted  by  a  later  pen.  It  seems  quite 
an  anachronism,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  discredit  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  whole  book.  The  English  text  of  this  book,  it  must  be  added, 
is  very  corrupt;  the  Latin  Vulgate  continually  differing  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  common  English  yersion  in  many  places  differing  from 
both. 
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writer's  mind  when  he  speaks,  in  various  places,  of  death, 
and  of  the  good  reputation  that  survives  the  wise  and 
pious.  (See  xiv.  17 — 19;  xxii.  11,  12;  xxxviii.  23; 
xli.  1 — 13 ;  xliv.  8 — 15.)  Yet  there  is  one  passage  which 
seems  to  contrast  with  these  silent  omissions — "  Blessed 
are  they  that  saw  thee  (Elijah),  and  slept  in  [rather,  were 
adorned  with]  love ;  for  we  shall  surely  live"  (xlviii.  11). 
The  imitation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  by  this  writer 
is  quite  undisguised.  "  My  son,  if  thou  come  to  serve 
the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation.'*  "Hear  me, 
your  father,  O  children,  and  do  thereafter,  that  ye  may 
live."  "  My  son,  de&aud  not  the  poor  of  his  living,  and 
make  not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long."  These  sentences 
are  quite  in  the  style  of  Solomon.  So  is  the  description 
of  the  blessings  of  wisdom ;  or  rather,  it  is  his  descrip- 
tion paraphrased  and  enlarged : 

"  Wisdom  exalteth  her  children,  and  layeth  hold  of  them 
that  seek  her.  He  that  loveth  her,  loveth  Hfe ;  and  they  that 
seek  to  her  early,  shall  be  filled  with  joy.  He  that  holdeth 
her  hat,  shall  inherit  glory;  and  wheresoever  she  entereth,  the 
Lord  will  bless.  They  that  serve  her,  shall  minister  to  the 
Holy  One ;  and  them  that  love  her,  the  Lord  doth  love.  Whoso 
giveth  ear  unto  her,  shall  judge  the  nations;  and  he  that 
attendeth  unto  her,  shall  dwell  securely.  If  a  man  commit 
himself  unto  her,  he  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall 
hold  her  in  possession.  For  at  the  first  she  wiU  walk  with  him 
by  crooked  ways,  and  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  tor- 
ment him  with  her  discipline,  until  she  may  trust  his  soul,  and 
try  him  by  her  laws.  Then  will  she  return  the  straight  way 
unto  him,  and  comfort  him,  and  shew  him  her  secrets.  But  if 
he  go  wrong,  she  will  forsake  him,  and  give  him  over  to  his 
own  ruin"  (iv.  11 — 19;  see  also  vi.  18 — 37,  and  xxiv.). 

Like  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus  has  a  mul- 
titude of  weighty  and  pithy  maxims  on  all  subjects, 
prudential  and  moral,  secular  and  religious ;  many  being 
reproduced  from  the  old  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  some 
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of  them  being  quite  new  in  this  collection.  Some  of 
these  re-appear  afterwards  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  some  live  in  our  common  speech  as  racy  proverbs. 
Several  of  the  latter  are  very  clever. 

*'  Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  thy  sins ;  and  force  not 
the  course  of  the  river."  Rowing  against  the  stream  is 
commonly  said  by  us  for  contending  against  outward 
circumstances.  Here  the  thought  is  finely  applied  to 
suppressing  the  spontaneous  flow  of  penitence. 

*^  Let  not  thine  hand  be  stretched  out  to  receive/ and 
shut  when  thou  shouldst  repay/'  is  a  maxim  of  high 
honour  well  expressed. 

"  Do  no  evil ;  so  shall  no  harm  come  unto  thee."  Here 
is  the  negative  rule,  from  which  the  gospel  generously 
and  comprehensively  advances  to  the  positive :  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them. 

"  Depart  from  the  unjust,  and  iniquity  shall  turn  away 
from  thee." 

"  My  son,  sow  not  upon  the  furrows  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  thou  shalt  not  reap  them  sevenfold."  They 
have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind, 
says  Hosea  (viii.  7). 

**  Strive  not  with  a  man  that  is  full  of  tongue,  and 
heap  not  wood  upon  his  fire."  The  tongue  is  afire,  says 
St.  James  (iii.  6). 

"  Rejoice  not  over  thy  greatest  enemy  being  dead ; 
but  remember  that  we  die  all."  Washington  Irving  has 
beautifully  enlarged  upon  this  tender  and  generous  sen- 
timent: O^  the  grave!  the  grave!  It  huries  every  error 
— covers  every  defect — extinguishes  every  resentment! 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  hut  fond  regrets  and 
tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that 
he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth 
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that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ?    (Sketch  Book — Rural 
Funerals.) 

"  Pride  was  not  made  for  men,  nor  furious  anger  for 
them  that  are  b«rn  of  a  woman."  The  first  clause  is  a 
very  common  proverb. 

"  Commend  not  a  man  for  his  beauty ;  neither  abhor 
a  man  for  his  outward  appearance."  Fronti  nulla  fides^ 
^iaij%  the  Roman  proverb. 

''Blame  not  before  thou  hast  examined  the  truth; 
understand  first,  and  then  rebuke."  Striket  but  hear, 
said  Themistocles  to  Eurybiades. 

"  In  the  day  of  prosperity  there  is  a  forgetfulness  of 
afiiiction ;  and  in  the  day  of  affliction  there  is  no  more 
remembrance  of  prosperity." 

JDonee  ertsfeltx,  mtdtos  numerahis  amieas; 
Tempara  sifuerint  nubHa,  dijffu^unt, 

''  Judge  none  blessed  before  his  death ;  for  a  man  shall 
be  known  in  his  children."  Truly  characteristic  of  Jewish 
thought  and  feeling  is  this  addition,  in  the  latter  clause, 
to  the  well-known  maxim  of  Solon  in  the  first. 

"A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity,  and  an 
enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adversity.  In  the  prosperity 
of  a  man  enemies  will  be  grieved ;  but  in  his  adversity 
even  a  friend  will  depart."     Summer  friends  / 

"  He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith ; 
and  he  that  hath  fellowship  with  a  proud  man  shall  be 
like  unto  him."  The  first  part  is  often  quoted,  with  mofe 
striking  applications  than  to  the  proud  man. 

''Riches  are  good  unto  him  that  hath  no  sin,  and 
poverty  is  evil  in  the  mouth  of  the  ungodly."  A  mans 
life,  says  the  Great  Teacher,  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  he  possesseth. 

"  He  that  contemneth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little."  Often  quoted  and  often  disregarded  ;  ever 
true  of  the  growth  of  Habit. 

c  3 
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**  A  man's  attire^  and  laugh^  and  gait,  shew  what  he  is." 

"  The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouth ;  but  the  mouth 
of  the  wise  is  in  their  heart,"  A  proverb  used  by  the 
prudent ;  abused  by  the  politic,  till  a  modem  diploma- 
tist could  dare  to  describe  the  use  of  language  as  being, 
**  to  conceal  the  thoughts." 

"When  the  ungodly  curseth  Satan,  he  curseth  his 
own  soul,"  Often  virtually  quoted,  but  inverted,  when 
we  talk  of  Satan  reproving  sin. 

"  As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and  sell- 
ing,"    Here  is  the  keen  satire  of  truth. 

"  The  birds  will  resort  unto  their  like ;  so  will  truth 
return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her."  Birds  of  a  feather, 
is  seldom  applied  by  us  with  equal  seriousness  to  this. 

"  If  thou  blow  the  spark,  it  shall  burn ;  if  thou  spit 
upon  it,  it  shall  be  quenched ;  and  both  these  come  out 
of  thy  mouth."  Blessing  and  cursing  from  the  same 
mouthy  says  St.  James. 

"  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent  them,  reckoned  it  to 
be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them." 
What  was  there  in  ancient  times  (like  books  in  our  days 
of  cheap  literature,  and  umbrellas  in  our  climate !)  so 
often  borrowed  and  so  remissly  returned  as  to  give  occa- 
sion for  this  broad  hint  ? 

**The  chief  tiling  for  life  is  water,  and  bread,  and 
clothing,  and  a  house  to  cover  shame.  Better  is  the  life 
of  a  poor  man  in  a  mean  cottage,  than  delicate  fare  in 
another  man's  house."  True  maxims  these  of  content- 
ment and  independence ! 

"  Gold  hath  been  the  ruin  of  many,  and  their  destruc- 
tion was  present.     It  is  a  stumbling-block  unto  them 
that  sacrifice  unto  it,  and  every  fool  shall  be  taken  there- 
^  with,"    I  prefer  a  man  without  money  to  money  without 
a  man,  said  a  Roman  father  once  in  choosinc^  a  son-in-law. 
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"Do  nothing  without  advice;  and  when  thou  hast 
once  done,  repent  not."  Prituquam  incipias  beni  con- 
sultOf  ubi  consulueris  maturi  facto,  opus  est. 

These  are  a  specimen  of  the  practical  wisdom  that 
pervades  the  book.  Some  of  its  precepts  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  low  and  selfish  enough ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  heartless  passage  on  mourning  for  the  dead  (xxxviii. 
16 — 2S).  It  is  worthy  of  the  Stoics.  So  is  the  advice, 
**  Remove  sorrow  far  from  thee"  (xxx.  23),  which  re- 
peats the  very  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Ecclesiastes. 
But  there  are  other  things  more  worthy  of  the  best  fol- 
lowers of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Here  is,  by  anti- 
cipation, the  morality  of  Christ  himself  on  the  subject  of 
oaths: 

"  Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing ;  neither  use 
thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  Gne.  For  as  a  slave 
that  is  continually  beaten  shall  not  be  without  a  blue 
mark,  so  he  that  sweareth  and  nameth  God  continually 
shall  not  be  faultless"  (xxiii.  9,  10). 

And  here  is  a  passage  that  re-appears  almost  verbally 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ 
and  of  St.  Paul : 

"He  that  revengeth  shall  find  vengeance  from  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  surely  keep  his  sins  in  remembrance. 
Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto 
thee ;  ^o  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  when  thou  pray  est. 
One  man  beareth  hatred  against  another ;  and  doth  he 
seek  pardon  from  the  Lord  ?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to 
a  man  which  is  like  himself;  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness 
of  his  own  sins  ?  If  he  that  is  but  flesh  nourish  hatred, 
who  will  intreat  for  pardon  of  his  sins  ?  Remember  thy 
end,  and  let  enmity  cease;  remember  corruption  and 
death,  and  abide  in  the  commandments"  (xxviii.  1 — 6). 

Gn  the  whole  subject  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  this  Son 
of  Sirach  is  as  sound  and  moral  as  die  old  prophets. 
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Sacrifice  and  ceremony  are  no  part  of  the  atonement 
which  he  recommends.  Repentance  and  duty  are  the 
only  specifics.  High  among  human  duties  he  places  that 
of  almsgiving ;  hut  he  also  says,  "  Whoso  honoureth  his 
father,  maketh  an  atonement  for  his  sins ;"  and  if  any 
critic  sees  the  dawn  of  Pharisaism  in  this  frequent  praise 
of  alms,  he  will  intirely  miss  the  more  marked  charac- 
teristics of  formal,  ostentatious  prayer  and  scrupulous  or 
superfluous  sacrifice.  (See,  on  these  subjects,  vii.  29 — 33, 
xii.  1 — 7,  xxix.  9 — 12.)  The  duty  of  almsgiving  is  indeed 
grudgingly  confined  by  this  Son  of  Sirach  to  "godly" 
men  as  its  objects :  "  Give  to  the  godly  man,  and  help  not 
a  sinner."  Yet  the  same  writer  can  inculcate  true  delicacy 
in  the  act  of  giving :  "  My  son,  blemish  not  thy  good 
deeds,  neither  use  uncomfortable  words  when  thou  givest 
anything.  Shall  not  the  dew  assuage  the  heat  ?  So  is 
a  word  better  than  a  gift.  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than 
a  gilt?  but  both  are  with  a  gracious  man"  (xviii.  15—17). 
And  in  his  precept,  "  Lay  up  thy  treasure  according  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Most  High,  and  it  shall  bring 
thee  more  profit  than  gold ;  shut  up  alms  in  thy  store- 
houses, and  it  shall  deliver  thee  from  all  affliction," — ^we 
meet  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Let  us  hear  the  Son  of  Sirach  more  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  Sacrifice : 

"  He  that  keepeth  the  law,  bringeth  offerings  enough ; 
he  that  taketh  heed  to  the  commandments,  offereth  a 
peace-offering.  He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn,  offereth 
fine  fiour ;  and  .he  that  giveth  alms,  sacrificeth  praise. 
To  depart  from  wickedness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  the 
Lord;  and  to  forsake  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation" 
(xxxv.  1 — 3).  The  whole  chapter  (as  also  that  which 
precedes  it)  is  sound  in  moral  feeling.  Repentance  and 
reformation  and  good  deeds  are  the  only  atonement 
known  to  this  thoughtful  and  pious  Jew : 
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"  My  son,  hast  thou  sinned  ?  Do  so  no  more,  but  ask 
pardon  for  thy  former  sins"  (xxi.  1,  &c.). 

*^  Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another ;  for  in  one  thou  shalt 
not  be  unpunished.  Say  not,  God  will  look  upon  the 
multitude  of  my  oblations;  and  when  I  offer  to  the 
Most  High  God,  he  will  accept  it"  (vii.  8,  9;  see  also 
V.  5—7,  and  xvii.  ^0—32). 

The  doctrine  of  temporal  retribution  is  strictly,  though 
vaguely,  laid  down ;  and  the  Jewish,  hope  of  national 
blessing  is  devoutly  cherished  as  the  great  coming  vindi- 
cation of  the  ways  of  Providence.  In  ch.  xxxvi.  1 — 17, 
the  writer  prays  for  the  gathering  together  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  God 
ta  all  nations  through  them. 

Some  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book  are  those  on 
Friendship.     Such  is  that  in  the  sixth  chapter : 

**  Be  in  peace  with  many ;  nevertheless  have  but  one 
counsellor  of  a  thousand.  If  thou  wouldst  get  a  friend, 
prove  him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him*  For 
some  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not 
abide  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend, 
who  being  turned  to  enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy 
reproach.  Again,  some  friend  is  a  companion  at  the 
table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thy  afiliction. 
But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and  will  be 
bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will 
be  against  thee,  and  will  hide  himself  from  thy  face. 
Separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of 
thy  friends.  A  faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defence ;  and 
he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found  a  treasure. 
Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  ex- 
cellency is  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine 
of  life,  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.  Whoso 
feareth  the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright ;  for  as 
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he  is,  80  shall  his  neighbour  be  also"  (vi.  6 — 17 ;  see  also 
ix.  10,  xix.  13—17,  xxvii.  16—21). 

There  are  some  terse  precepts  on  the  various  relation- 
ships of-  life  in  vii.  23 — 28,  and  ix.  1 — ^9.  Solomon's 
own  doctrine  of  the  rod,  as  a  salutary  iiiistrument  of 
fatherly  instructioni  severe  enough  as  the  royal  sage 
himself  left  it,  is  here  exaggerated  into  downright  do- 
mestic cruelty  (xxx.  1 — 13) ; — ^a  mere  proof,  one  would 
hope,  of  the  vicious  literary  tendency  of  paraphrasing, 
rather  than  a  sign  of  a  sterner  domestic  sway  having  pre- 
vailed in  Jewish  families  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Sirach. 

The  writer  touches  on  the  deep  questions  of  moral 
evil  and  man's  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and  the 
retribution  to  follow;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  them,  except  in  the  way  of 
practical  precepts.  He  strongly  maintains  the  power  of 
man  to  do  right  if  he  will,  and  never  loses  himself  in 
metaphysical  refinements.  See  xv.  11 — ^20,  also  the 
three  following  chapters,  for  the  most  continuous  deve- 
lopement  of  these  ideas.  There  is  a  fine  assertion  of  the 
Divine  omniscience  in  xvi.  17 — ^21. 

In  ch.  xliv.  begins  a  studied  eulogy  on  the  great  men 
of  Jewish  history,  &om  Moses  down  to  Simon,  the  high- 
priest,  the  son  of  Onias.  In  his  mention  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  among  these  national  worthies,  we  find  an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  the  late  date  which  we  have  as- 
cribed to  the  book  of  Daniel,  together  with  the  clearest 
attestation  to  the  reception  of  all  the  rest  of  the  existing 
books  of  the  prophets  in  this  writer's  time.  He  men- 
tions by  name  Esay  (Isaiah),  Jeremias  and  Ezekiel,  as 
prominent  in  the  times  of  the  approaching  and  completed 
captivity ;  and  then  adds,  "  And  of  the  twelve  prophets 
let  the  memorial  be  blessed,  for  they  comforted  Jacob" 
(xlviii.  20 — xlix.  10).     But  he  says  not  a  word  about 
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Daniel.  Three  major  and  twelve  minor  prophets  thus 
seem  to  have  bee6  all  that  were  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach.  The  book  of  Daniel  cannot  surely 
have  been  knoMrn  to  him.  We  have  given  (Vol.  I.  p.  508) 
other  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  not  written  till 
the  second  century  before  Christ. 

**  A  prayer  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach"  concludes  his 
book. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Burke  expressed  himself  as  more 
indebted  to  this  book  for  precepts  of  practical  wisdom, 
than  to  any  other  uninspired  production.  The  estimate 
is  essentially  true.  The  hook  is  a  noble  monument  of 
the  obligation  which  the  world  owes  to  Judaism,  on  th^ 
score  alike  of  elevated  devotion  and  of  pure  morality. 


BAKUCH,  AND  THE  EPISTLE  OE  JEREMIAH. 

Ii^  the  book  of  Jeremiah  we  read  of  Baruch  (the  son 
of  Neriah,  and  brother  to  Seraiah,  the  chief  chamberlain 
of  king  Zedekiah)  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the  prophet, 
attesting  his  redemption  of  his  inheritance  (Jerem.  xxxii. 
12),  writing  down  some  of  his  predictions  from  his  dic- 
tation (xxxvi.),  sharing  the  odium  under  which  he  fell, 
and  accompanying  him  into  Egypt  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  (xliii.  6). 

We  also  read  (ch«  xxix.)  of  Jeremiah  vnriting  a  letter 
to  the  Jews  in  Babylon  who  had  been  carried  away  with 
king  Jeconiah,  exhorting  them  to  quiet  submission  and 
trustful  hope  (which  letter  is  preserved  in  its  place  in 
the  history) ;  and  of  his  afterwards  sending,  by  the  hands 
of  Seraiah,  Baruch's  brother  (who  accompanied  Zedekiah 
on  the  final  overthrow),  a  copy  of  his  prophecy  against 
Babylon,  which  he  charged  him  to  read  to  the  captives 
(li.  59). 
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On  this  basis  of  historical  fact,  the  imagination  of  a 
later  author  or  authors,  in  the  imitative  Greek  age  of 
Jewish  literature,  has  ventured  to  put  forth  two  other 
letters,  in  the  Apocryphal  book  intitled  as  above.  The 
one  purports  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
"in  the  fifth  year"  (of  Jeconiah's  captivity?),  to  their 
compatriots  still  in  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  money 
for  sacrificial  offerings,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire 
that  they  would  pray  for  the  Kfe  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  to  their  land»  Baruch 
is  made  the  writer  of  this  letter  from  Babylon,  which 
seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  part  he  took  in  Jeru- 
salem during  Zedekiah's  reign.  And  the  Babylonians 
are  described  (Baruch  i.  8)  as  returning  "  the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  at  the  same  time, — an  arrange- 
ment necessary,  in  the  writer's  mind,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifices,  but  a  very  unlikely  act  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Babylonians,  and  quite  con- 
trary to  the  facts  of  the  history,  which  restores  the  sacred 
vessels  under. Cyrus.  This  fictitious  letter  occupies  the 
first  five  chapters.  It  is  largely  founded  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  confessing  the  sins  of 
the  nation  and  the  righteousness  of  the  doom  inflicted  in 
their  captivity,  but  praying  for  mercy  and  anticipating 
restoration. 

The  remaining  chapter,  intitled  "  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
my," calls  itself^*  a  copy  of  an  epistle  which  Jeremy  sent 
unto  them  which  were  to  he  led  captives  by  the  king  of 
the  Babylonians."  It  does  not  tell  us  where  the  writer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
those  who  were  to  be  led  captives.  While  they  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  he  there  too,  prophesying  and  writing 
his  prophecies,  it  seems  a  poor  device  to  have  ascribed 
this  piece  of  gratuitous  letter- writing  to  hira.  The  letter 
tells  them  they  shall  be  in  Babylon  for  **  seven  genera- 
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tions," — a  most  unaccountable  variation  both  from  the 
seventy  years  of  Jeremiah's  own  words,  and  from  the 
seventy  weeks  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  chapter  is  a 
somewhat  ingenious  and  recondite,  but  tedious,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fine  satire  of  the  old  Hebrew  psalmists  and 
prophets  against  idols  and  idolaters.  The  quotations 
£*om  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek 
version.  Probably,*  therefore,  the  book  was  written  in 
Greek  originally.  Its  date  is  thought  to  be  about  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ. 


THE  S02^G  OF  THE  THEEE  HOLY  CHILDREN; 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SUSANITA; 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BEL  AND  OF  THE  DRAGON. 

These  Greek  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  have 
already  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  that  book 
(Vol.  I.  p.  510).  The  history  of  Susanna  was  evidently 
designed  by  its  writer  to  be  prefixed  to  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  in  some  manuscripts  it  is  so  placed.  But 
it  will  not  piece  on  neatly.  And  it  is  here  candidly 
described  as  **  set  apart  from  the  beginning  of  Daniel 
because  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  as  neither  the  narration 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.^'  Its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  Daniel,  when  a  youth,  in  preventing  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  a  virtuous  Hebrew  matron,  on  the  false 
charge  of  two  elders  who  were  themselves  judges  among 
the  Jews  in  Babylon, — that  wisdom  consisting  simply  in 
interrogating  two  false  witnesses  separately,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  contradict  each  other's  evidence.  "From 
that  day  forth,"  the  legend  proceeds,  "  was  Daniel  had 
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in  great  reputation  in  the  sight  of  the  people.*'  Mean- 
while^  the  book  of  Daniel  itself  traces  his  conduct  at 
courts  and  his  growing  reputation  with  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children  was  intended 
(as  its  heading  explains)  to  be  inserted  after  the  ^rd 
verse  of  Dan.  iii.,  and  it  is  so  inserted  in  the  Romish 
Bible  ;*  the  holy  children  being  the  three  youths  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego.  Aza- 
rias  (or  Abednego)  stands  up  in  the  flames  (which  are 
described,  in  the  usual  exaggerative  style  of  the  Jewish 
paraphrasts,  as  streaming  forth  forty-nine  t^ubits,  above 
the  furnace)  and  utters  a  prayer,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  Hebrew  history  of  divine  blessings  and  national  un- 
worthiness  and  resulting  captivity,f  and  prays  for  deli- 
verance. Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  comes  down  into 
the  furnace  and  smites  the  flame  aside ;  and  then  the 
three,  *'  as  out  of  one  mouth,  praised  and  glorified  and 
blessed  God,"  in  a  beautiful  hymn,  which  is  very  much 
in  the  style  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  invoking  all  nature 
and  all  creatures  to  praise  God.  This  hymn  is  well 
known.     It  begins, — 

.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  God  of  our  others ; 
And  to  be  praised  aad  exalted  above  all  for  ever. 
And  blessed  is  thy  glorious  and  holy  name ; 
And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  for  ever,"  &c. 

*  The  Doaay  version  explains,  in  a  note,  that  this  passage  was  not 
in  the  Hebrew  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  but  conjectures  that  it  once  was 
in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  declares  that  the  Church  receives  it  as 
canonical.  The  same  is  said  of  the  other  additions  which  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  Daniel  in  that  version. 

t  From  his  being  made  to  say,  "  Neither  is  there,  at  this  time,  prince 
or  prophet  or  leader  or  sacrifice,"  some  would  too  nicely  prove  that 
the  book  is  later  than  the  time  of  Daniel ;  as  if  the  writer  could  forget 
that  he  was  assuming  the  time  of  Daniel.  The  external  evidence  and 
the  legendary  character  of  the  additions  are  far  more  decisive  marks. 
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This  alternate  response  (after  the  manner  of  Ps,  cxxxvi.) 
continues,  till  the  son^  changes  into  an  invocation  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord  to  bless  die  Lord^  when  the  response 
is  varied  accordingly,  thus : 

"  0  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord ! 
Praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  for  ever. 
0  ye  heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord ! 
Praise  and  exalt/'  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  of  the  Dragon 
is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  It 
dates  itself  as  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  in  the  third  year  of  which  the  last  visions  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  placed  (x.  1),  when  Daniel  must 
have  been  about  eighty-seven  years  old,  and  the  procla- 
mation for  the  return  from  exile  had  already  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Israel.  These  additions  to  the  book  of 
Daniel  represent  the  aged  prophet  as  giving  a  not  very 
dignified  coup  de  grace  to  the  stupid  idolatry  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction,  if  not  with  the 
connivance,  of  the  king.  The  detection  of  the  trickery 
of  Bel's  priests,  and  the  destruction  of  themselves  and 
their  temple  by  the  king's  orders,  encourage  Daniel 
further  to  contrive  the  self-suffocation  of  a  deified  Dra- 
gon, to  whose  voracious  appetite  he  administers  pitch 
and  fat  and  hair  boiled  up  together.  The  indignation 
of  the  Babylonish  populace  is  roused  against  the  king, 
whom  they  accuse  of  having  become  a  Jew ;  and  to  pacify 
them,  he  casts  Daniel  into  a  den  of  seven  lions  for  six 
days.  The  lions  do  not  hurt  him ;  and  a  prophet  of 
Judea,  named  Habbakuk,  who  was  carrying  a  bowl  of 
pottage  to  some  reapers  in  a  field,  is  brought  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  from  Judea  to  the 
lion's  den  in  Babylon,  to  feed  Daniel !  A  feeble,  while 
exaggerated  repetition,  indeed,  is  this  of  the  sufficiently 
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difficult  story  of  the  lions'  den  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  original  book.  And  not  very  credible  so  far  as  Cyrus 
is  concerned,  whose  edict  permitting  allJews  who  desired 
to  return  to  their  country,  was  princely  if  it  was  also 
politic;  but  whose  alleged  interference  with  Bel  and 
with  the  Dragon  would  have  been  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  If  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the 
Maccabee  period,  about  B.C.  165,  of  course  these  addi- 
tions are  later  still ;  how  much  later  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  decide. 


THE  PRAYEK  OF  MAKASSES. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  456)  that  the  book 
of  Chronicles  makes  the  idolatrous  king  Manasseh,  son 
of  Hezekiah,  to  have  been  carried  away  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, there  to  have  repented  of  his  idolatry,  and  to  have 
returned  home  and  restored  the  temple  worship.  As 
the  book  of  Kings  (by  far  the  more  reliable  history  of 
the  two)  gives  no  hint  of  this  kind,  but  represents  his 
whole  reign  of  fifty-five  years  as  intirely  abominable, 
without  any  redeeming  period,  the  alleged  incident  cannot 
be  received  as  a  clear  historical  fact.  But  the  incident 
as  alleged,  and  the  mention  of  the  Chronicler  that  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh  was  written  among  the  sayings  of 
the  seers,  afforded  to  some  Jew  of  late  date  a  theme  on 
which  to  exercise  the  seductive  faculty  of  writing  com- 
positions which  might  be  real.  The  wonder  is,  that 
"  the  words  of  the  seers  who  spake  to  him  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,"  have  not  also  been  repro- 
duced by  fancy.  "  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of 
Judah,  when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  is  too 
rhetorical  in  style,  and  is  not  such  a  prayer  as  a  repentant 
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King  ought  to  have  spoken,  for  he  does  not  allude  to  his 
people  as  involved  in  his  misdeeds ;  but  in  religious  sen- 
timenty  if  taken  as  a  private  prayer,  it  is  true  to  the  best 
moral  standard  of  Judaism.  The  Divine  supremacy  and 
goodness;  free  forgiveness  awaiting  man's  repentance; 
the  king's  acknowledgment  of  deep  sin  and  utter  unwor- 
thiness ;  his  bowing  the  "  knee  of  his  heart,"  beseeching 
grace  from  God  and  deliverance,  and  vowing  to  praise 
God  for  ever  all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  no  allusion 
even  to  sacrifice  (which  it  would  have  been  the  very  sign 
and  symptom  of  amendment  for  Manasseh  to  have  pro- 
mised to  offer,  according  to  the  Law) ;  — such,  in  outline, 
are  the  contents  of  this  Prayer,  and  such  the  implied 
theology  and  morals  of  its  unknown  a.uthor.  It  is  not 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  wanting  in  many  copies  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint.  When  it  was  written,  the  Jewish 
temple  services  had  ceased,  and  the  writer  almost  forgot 
that  they  had  ever  existed ;  but  he  retained  the  pure 
sentiments  of  morality  and  piety  to  which  the  ceremonial 
law  had  always  been  subservient  as  its  end  and  purpose. 


THE  MACCABEES. 


The  books  of  the  Maccabees  contain  the  history  of 
the  Jews  during  a  most  eventful  and  truly  heroic  period 
of  forty  years,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.C.  175.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Apocrypha  that  contributes  any 
historical  materials  for  the  long  period  intervening  from 
the  close  of  the  Old-Testament  history  to  the  opening 
of  that  of  the  New*  This  seems,  therefore,  a  convenient 
place  for  introducing  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Jewish  his- 
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tory  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees^  and  for  carrying 
it  rapidly  downward  after  their  time  nearly  to  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  chief  authority  for  this  period  is  the 
well-known  Jewish  historian^  Josephus,  whose  account 
of  the  Maccabean  wars,  however,  is  no  doubt  founded 
upon  these  books,  and  whose  rhetorical  and  showy  style, 
when  compared  with  the  first  at  least  of  these  books, 
betrays  a  more  rapid  course  of  deterioration  in  the  Jewish 
literature,  than  these  books  present  when  compared  with 
the  Hebrew  histories.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees 
contrasts  advantageously  also  with  the  Apocrjphal  parts 
of  Esdras,  and  the  various  other  Greek  and  Latin  addi- 
tions to  the  early  Hebrew  records,  contained  in  the 
Jewish  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their  restoration  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  is  admirably  narrated  in  Dr.  Milman's 
fascinating  book,  so  often  referred  to  in  these  pages. 
(See  Hist,  of  Jews,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1 — 126.)  See  also 
Kitto's  History  of  Palestine ;  and  (for  a  fuller  account) 
Jahn's  "  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  72.**  The  iterest  abstract  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tempted here. 

From  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Return  had  been  at  length  surmounted, — 
when  the  temple  service  was  ejffectively  restored,  the 
Law  again  enforced,  and  copies  of  tlie  sacred  books  mul- 
tiplied,— the  Jews  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable 
period  of  comfort  and  prosperity.  The  Persian  power 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  humbled  by  the  Athe^ 
nians  under  Cimon,  not  long  before  the  expedition  of 
Nehemiah ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  circumstance 
may  have  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  Persian  coun- 
sels in  suggesting  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Jews,  and 
especially  in  recommending  the  fortification  of  Jeru- 
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salem,  as  being  near  the  Persian  border  towards  Eg3rpt.* 
The  rival  temple  of  Samaria^  on  Mount  Gerizim,  was 
huilt  by  Sanballat,  the  Horonite,  the  father-in-law  of 
a  priest,  Manasseh,  whom  Nehemiah  had  expelled  for 
marr3dng  a  foreign  wife  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  From  this 
period  dates  the  irreconcilable  schism  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (about  120  years,  that  is),  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
been  happily  unnoticed  and  unknown  to  the  great  world. 
The  head  of  their  civil  administration  was  their  High- 
priest.  The  silence  of  history  is  its  most  conclusive 
testimony  to  their  tranquil  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
the  main.  Had  they  been  either  conquering  or  suffer- 
ing under  conquest,  we  should  have  known  all  about  it. 
From  what  we  see  of  the  national  character  afterwards, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  period  during  wfeich  was 
matured  that  inflexible  regard  to  their  sacred  Law,  which . 
ever  afterwards  characterized  the  nation  in  general,  and 
shewed  itself  especially  in  their  firm  endurance  of  savage 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  taking  Tyre  by  siege, 
summoned  Jerusalem  to  surrender;  whereupon  the 
priests  and  people,  with  Jaddua  the  high-priest  at  their 
head,  solemnly  marched  out  to  meet  the  conqueror; 
who,  through  whatever  motive  (probably  that  of  policy), 
paid  conspicuous  respect  to  the  high-priest,  and  declared 
"lat  he  had  seen  that  very  figure,  in  a  vision,  encourag- 

♦  Hist.  Jews,  n.  22.  The  alleged  terms  of  the  peace  effected  by 
Cimon,  most  humiliating  as  they  must  have  been  to  Persia,  have, 
however,  been  disputed— as,  indeed,  has  the  fact  itself  of  Cimon's 
treaty  of  peace— by  m6re  searching  recent  historians ;  but  still  the 
Sweater  fact  remains,  that  Persia's  successive  attempts  against  Greece 
^^  been  abortive  and  disastrous  to  herself.  The  date  of  Marathon 
is  490  B.C. ;  of  Salamis,  480 ;  of  Eurymedon,  470 ;  of  Cimon's  alleged 
treaty,  449 ;  of  Ezra's  expedition,  457 ;  and  Nehemiah's,  446. 
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ing  him  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  (B.C.  332).  It  is 
said  that  the  conqueror  afterwards  transplanted  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  his  new  city  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Palestine  soon 
became  a  bone  of  contention  among  his  rival  generals 
and  successors.  The  first  Ptolemy,  endeavouring  to 
possess  himself  of  Syria,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  the 
sabbath,  and  met  with-  no  resistance.  He  carried  off 
100,000  captives  to  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  and  presently 
afterwards  enrolled  Jewish  soldiers  to  garrison  the  for- 
tresses of  Judea  for  him.  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals  ruling  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
contended  with  him  for  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Judea, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  so  the  spoil 
fell  to  Ptolemy  (B.C.  301).  Under  him  and  his  next 
two  successors,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (whose  reigns 
reached  to  B.C.  222),  the  Jews,  both  in  Palestine  and 
in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  many  privileges.  It 
was  in  die  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus), 
according  to  Josephus,  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews 
were  translated  into  Greek  in  Alexandria,  where  the 
noted  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  founded,  and  a  second 
culture  of  Greek  literature  took  place.  Then  and  there 
it  was  that  the  Hebrew  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  Apo- 
crypha began  to  be  written. 

Meanwhile,  Seleucus  had  esta.blished  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Syria,  with  Antioch  for  its  capital;  and  this 
kingdom  afterwards  came  into  frequent  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Ptolemies,  Judea  being  often  the  scene,  and 
sometimes  the  subject,  of  their  disputes.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  became  a  date  for 
historians,  and  is  used  as  such  by  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Maccabees,  and  by  Josephus  after  him.  This  era  of 
the  Seleucidae  is  the  year  B.C.  312;  at  which  time 
Seleucus,  son  of  Alexander's  general  Antiochus,  became 
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master  of  Babylon.  Both  at  Seleuceia,  which  he  founded 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  Bagdad,  and  at  Antioch, 
which  he  ultimately  made  his  capital,  he  gave  consider- 
able privileges  to  the  Jews  as  inducements  to  settle. 
The  sixth  on  the  Syrian  throne,  Antiochus  III.,  or  the 
Great  (who  reigned  223 — 187),  endeavoured  to  wrest 
-  Judea  from  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  but 
was  defeated.  In  the  reign  of  the  next  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, he  was  more  successful,  and  was  received  as  a  deli- 
verer by  the  Jews,  who  had  experienced  a  change  of 
treatment  nnder  the  4th  and  5th  Ptolemies.  This  Anti- 
ochus married  his  daughter  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt 
(Ptolemy  Epiphanes),  and  made  Judea  and  Coele-Syria 
her  dower. 

Domestic  dissensions  now  afflicted  Judea;  and  the 
4th  Antiochus  (Epiphanes  the  Illustrious,  or  Epimanes 
the  Madman)  brought  upon  them  the  crisis  of  calamity. 
Voluptuous  in  character  and  versatile  in  talent,  he  took 
delight  in  insulting  the  Jews  by  forcing  upon  them 
Grecian  customs  and  heathen  abominations.  He  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  a  gymnasimn  and  the  institution 
of  all  kinds  of  Grecian  amusements.  Among  the  Jews 
themselves  there  were  some,  indeed,  who  favoured  the 
adoption  of  these  Greek  practices.  Jesus,  or  Joshua, 
the  high-priest's  brother,  was  among  this  party.  He 
hought  his  brother's  deposition  and  his  own  appointment, 
and  Grecised  his  own  name  into  Jason.  Antiochus^ 
after  a  successful  invasion  of  Egypt,  only  checked  by 
Boman  interference  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  520),  returned  home- 
wards through  Judea,  where  he  pillaged  and  wantonly 
desecrated  the  temple,  sacrificing  a  swine  upon  the  altar, 
to  the  unspeakable  horror  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  let 
loose  his  soldiers  upon  them^  and  seemed  bent  upon 
their  extermination.  He  dismantled  the  city,  and  built 
a  fortress  on  Mount  Zion  commanding  both  city  and 

VOL.  n.  D 
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temple.  He  set  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in 
the  temple,  and  other  statues  and  altars  all  over  the 
land  of  Judea.  This  was  the  "ceasing  of  the  daily 
offering,"  and  the  setting  up  of  '^  the  abomination  of 
desolation/'  described  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  is, 
with  great  probability,  believed  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  tyrant's  death.  These  atrocities  provoked 
resistance,  and  led  the  way  to  the  heroic  acts  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  takes  up  the 
history  from  this  point. 

It  opens  with  a  brief  general  notice  of  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  of  thB  kingdoms  erected  by  his 
successors ;  and,  at  the  tenth  verse,  comes  to  Antiochus 
surnamed  Epiphanes,  "  a  wicked  root,"  son  of  Antiochus 
the  king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome  ;♦  and  he 
reigned  in  the  137th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ^  Greeks. 
In  these  last  words  the  era  of  the  Seleucidaef  is  de- 
scribed, which  being  B.C.  312,  thus  gives  (312—137=) 
175  B.C.  as  the  opening  date  of  this  history.  The 
spoiling  and  profanation  of  the  temple,  and  the  enforcing 
of  idolatrous  observances  throughout  the  country  by 
the  reckless  king,  is  painfully  described.     It  is  sadly 

*  This  was  oa  the  discomfiture  of  the  father,  Antiochus  m.  (the 
Great),  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  near  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  which  termi- 
nated  his  attempts  to  possess  himself  of  Greece,  against  the  Romans. 
He  had  protected  Hannibal;  and  been  encouraged  by  the  latter  in  his 
designs  against  the  Roman  power.  His  son  Epiphanes  was  sent  as 
hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  final  treaty  with  Rome. 

t  '*  It  is  made  use  of  all  over  the  East  by  Jews,  Christians  and 
Mahometans.  The  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contracts ;  because,  when 
subject  to  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes,  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
it  in  aU  contracts  and  ciyil  deeds.  The  Arabians  term  it  the  era  of 
the  two-homed;  a  denomination  taken  from  the  coins  or  medals  of 
Seleucus,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  horns,  like  those  of  a  ram. 
In  the  book  of  the  Maccabees  it  is  called  the  era  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Greehtr     (TyUer's  tJniversal  Hist.,  II.  38--Jftirray  t  Fam.  Lib,) 
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recorded  tliat  ''  many  also  of  the  Israelites  consented  to 
Iiis  religion,  and  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  profianed  the 
sabbath."  The  most  savage  cruelties  are  described  as 
perpetrated ;  but  it  is  added,  with  true  Hebrew  pride, 
"  Howbeit  many  in  Israel  were  fully  resolved  and  con- 
firmed in  themselves,  not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing. 
Wherefore  they  chose  rather  to  die,  that  they  might  not 
be  defiled  with  meats,  and  that  they  might  not  profane 
the  holy  covenant :  so  then  they  died.  And  there  was 
very  great  wnrath  upon  Israel"  (i.  62 — 64). 

In  the  second  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  the  fine 
old  priest  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons,  who  live  in 
Modin,  near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  who  become 
the  leaders  and  nucleus  of  a  brave  and  romantic  revolt 
against  the  Syrian  power.     The  watchword  of  Matta- 
thias was,  **  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the  law  and  main- 
taineth  the  covenant,  let  him  follow  me."    His  followers 
mustered  in  the  mountainous  country,  where  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Syrians;   and  a  considerable  body  of 
these  refugees  were  unresistingly  massacred  on  the  sab- 
bath-day.    From  that  moment  Mattathias  and  his  sons 
boldly  and  rightly  proclaimed  the  lawfulness  of  resist- 
ance on  the  sabbath  (ii.  41);  and  the  Jewish  practice 
henceforth  was,  to  maintain  defensive  operations  in  war, 
but  to  abstain  from  aggression,  on  that  day.     A  great 
accession  is  made  to  their  standard,  especially  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  party  of  the  Assideans,  or  Chesidim 
(etymologically,  the  righteous  J , — those  zealous  for  the 
Law,  from  whom  the  Pharisaic  party  afterwards  dege- 
nerately sprang.      Old  Mattathias  died  in  the   146th 
year  of  the  Seleucidae ;  that  is,  the  9th  of  the  reign  of 
Epiphanes ;  and,  according  to  his  dying  injunctions,  the 
command  devolved  upon  his  third  son,  Judas,  sumamed 
Maccabeus  (Hammer),  from  whom  this  surname  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  other  brothers.     Simon  is, 

B2 
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by  the  father's  parting  words,  designated  as  "  a  man  of 
counsel,"  to  whom  he  exhorts  the  brothers  always  to 
give  ear,  as  to  a  father. 

Under  Judas,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  rises  high. 
They  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  regain  the  temple, 
cleanse  it  and  restore  its  worship,  and  institute,  in  me- 
mory of  the  occasion,  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
we  find  observed  in  the  time  of  Christ  (iv.  59).  In 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing, which  had  been  profaned  by  Antiochus,  it  is  implied 
by  the  historian  that  there  was  at  this  time  no  prophet 
in  Israel,  but  that  expectation  was  eagerly  fixed  upon 
the  advent  of  some  future  guide.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  fluctuating  but  ever-recurring  hope  of  Israel.  It 
is  an  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  "  Messianic  idea "  at 
this  period :  "  And  when  they  consulted  what  to  do  with 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  was  profaned,  they 
thought  it  best  to  pull  it  down,  lest  it  should  be  a  re- 
proach to  them,  because  the  heathen  had  defiled  it; 
wherefore  they  pulled  it  down,  and  laid  up  the  stones 
in  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  convenient  place,  until 
there  should  come  a  prophet  to  shew  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  Then  they  took  whole  stones  (unhewn  ones, 
that  is),  according  to  the  Law,  and  built  a  new  altar 
according  to  the  former"  (iv.  44 — 47 ;  see  also  ix.  27, 
xiv.  41).  After  this,  Judas  fortified  the  temple,  and 
strengthened  Bethsura,  a  fortress  to  the  south,  as  a 
defence  against  Idumaea. 

The  successful  exploits  of  Judas,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  those 
of  Simon  in  Galilee,  occupy  the  fifth  chapter,  together 
with  the  narrative  of  a  reverse  experienced  by  the  troops 
left  by  him  in  Judea  under  a  commander  who  disobeyed 
his  orders,  and  whose  ill  success  Judas  soon  retrieved. 
The  sixth  chapter  records  the  death  of  Antiochus  in 
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Persia,  while  endesCTouring  to  plunder  a  temple,  in  the 
149th  year  (B.  C.  163) ;  and  with  poetical  justice,  but 
doubtful  historical  accuracy,  the  Jewish  historian  makes 
him  think  with  remorse  of  '^  the  evils  he  did  at  Jerusa- 
lem,'* and  confess  that  his  death  in  a  strange  land  is  the 
retribution  upon  his  conduct. 

The  Syrian  throne  was  now  disputed  between  Antio- 
chus  Eupator,  son  of  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius,  son 
of  Seleucus  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Epi- 
phanes. Antiochus,  with  his, general  Lysias,  attempts 
the  reduction  of  Judea  from  the  Idumasan  frontier; 
takes  Bethsura,  but  assaults  Jerusalem  in  vain.  Ele- 
phants form  part  of  the  Syrian  army ;  and  Eleazar,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Judas,. earns  a  renowned  death  by 
stabbing  one  of  these  huge  beasts  from  beneath,  by 
whose  fall  he  is  himself  crushed. 

Chap.  vii.  shews  D^ietrius  (Soter)  victorious  over 
Antiochus  and  Lysias,  and  established  on  the  throne  of 
Syria  (B.  C.  162).  He  adopted  a  new  policy,  that  of 
investing  a  high-priest  in  order  to  make  him  his  tool. 
The  priest  so  appointed  was  Alcimus,  and  with  him  the 
general  Bacchides  was  imited  in  the  government.  Onias, 
the  rightful  high-priest,  hereupon  retired  into  Egypt, 
where,  under  the  countenance  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philo- 
metor),  he  directed  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts 
to  the  building  of  a  temple  at  On  (or  Heliontopolis). 
This  seems,  indeed,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  great  idea 
of  the  Jewish  Law ;  yet  the  Egyptian  Jews  pleaded  in 
their  ov^m  justification  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  19), 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  the  Jewish  sacrifi- 
cial worship  was  actually  conducted  there,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  till  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian, when  it  was  extinguished,  together  with  that  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  time  of  Onias,  when  the 
priesthood  in  the  person  of  Alcimus  was  upheld  by  the 
favour  of  the  Syrian  crown, — the  Assideans  (vii.  13) 
were  at  first  deluded  by  the  specious  appeal  to  their 
Jewish  reverence ;  but  soon  the  treacherous  murder  of 
a  number  of  them  by  Alcimus  called  forth  the  renewed 
energy  of  Judas  and  his  comrades  in  arms.  Nicanor  is 
senJt  by  king  Demetrius  to  uphold  Alcimus  as  high- 
priest,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas,  who  thereupon 
(chap,  viii.)  puts  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans  by  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance.  The  Syrian 
king  sends  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  with  new  forces, 
and  the  heroic  Judas  is  slain  in  battle  (B.C.  161).  But 
Jonathan  is  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  after  a  period  of 
desultory  warfare,  he  is  enabled  to  make  honourable 
terms  of  peace  with  Bacchides,  including  the  restoration 
of  Jewish  prisoners  of  war.  Perhaps  the  known  pro- 
tection of  Rome  may  have  facilitated  this  treaty. 

The  tenth  chapter  brings  upon  the  stage  a  new  claim- 
ant for  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  person  of  Alexander 
Balas,  an  alleged,  if  not  a  real,  son  of  Epiphanes.  The 
Romans,  for  the  sake  doubtless  of  strengthening  their 
influence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  sanctioned  his  claim; 
and  both  the  rival  kings  of  Syria  now  pay  court  to 
Jonathan,  who  accepts  the  proposals  of  Balas,  in  accord- 
ance with,  if  not  in  express  consideration  of,  the  Jewish 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  He  becomes  high-priest  and 
prince, — the  first  of  the  line  of  the  Asmonean  kings  of 
Judea.  Balas  defeated  and  slew  Demetrius,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  after- 
wards (xi.)  favoured  the  side  of  young  Demetrius  and 
defeated  Balas.  Demetrius  (Nicator)  then  became  king 
of  Syria  (B.C.  145).  Jonathan,  who  had  been  true  to 
the  cause  of  Balas,  was  now,  however,  confirmed  by 
Demetrius  in   ^'the  high -priesthood,  and   in  all   the 
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honours  that  he  had  before,"  and  obtained  remission  of 
tribute  (xi.  26 — 36).  He  renewed  the  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  civilities  are  stated  to  have  passed  between 
him  and  the  Spartans.* 

But  another  revolution  of  Syrian  affairs  places  the 
young  Antiochus  (Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  seven 
years  old)  on  the  throne ;  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  one  Ti^phon  (xi.  39),  who  at  first  confirms  Jonathan^ 
in  the  priesthood ;  but  finding  the  integrity  of  the  latter 
a  hindrance  to  his  own  schemes  for  empire  (xii.  40),. 
managed  to  practise  upon  his  unsuspicious  nature,  trea- 
cherously captured  him  and  presently  murdered  him, 
after  receiving  his  stipulated  ransom !  On  his  capture, 
Simon,  the  only  remaining  brother,  took  the  command 
of  the  Jewish  nation.     Tryphon  having  murdered  the 

*  How  the  Jews  and  Spartans  claimed  kindred*  as  aUeged  in  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  seems  quite  inexplicable.  See  Whiston's  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  6,  8,  note;  see  also  1  Mace.  xii.  2 ;  xiv.  16 ;  2  Mace.  t.  9. 
Jahn  (Hebrew  Commonwealth,  B.  ix.  sect  91)  has  the  following  note 
upon  this  curious  subject : 

"Under  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.,  iv.  10) 
places  the  letter  of  Arius,  or  Darius  or  Onairus,  king  of  the  Spartans, 
to  Onias  the  third,  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  This  letter,  together  with 
a  reply  to  it,  is  presenred  in  1  Mace.  xii.  6 — 23.  This  unknown  king 
is  said  to  have  found  it  written  in  a  book,  that  the  Spartans  were  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  consequently  the  brethren  of  the  Jews. 
This  is  altogether  in  the  taste  of  those  times,  when  aU  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin  and  their  relationship  to  other  nations ; 
but  among  the  kings  of  Sparta,  history  preserves  none  of  the  name  of 
Arius,  or  Darius  or  Onairus,  and  the  reply  of  the  Jews  is  not  such  as 
we  should  expect  it  would  have  been,  if  intended  for  the  Spartans.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  true  name  of  the  people  referred 
to  was  corrupted  by  some  early  transcriber,  and  is  now  unknown. 
Michaelis,  in  Anmerkungen  zu  dem  Ersten  Buch  der  Makk.  xii.  5, 
B.  263  sqq.,  conjectures  that  the  true  reading  is  2irap^i<irai,  Spardians, 
and  that  the  country  "T^^DD,  Sepharad  (Obadiah  20),  is  meant,' the 
situation  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Jerome  supposes  *T10D  ^  the 
Bosphorus,  or  Crimean  Tartary,  where  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
might  have  been  in  those  times  a  petty  king  over  a  colony  of  Hebrew 
exiles." 
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young  Antiochus  and  obtained  the  Syrian  throne,  Deme- 
trius successfully  re-asserts  his  claims,  and  strengthens 
Simon  in  the  government  of  Judea  (xiii.  36),  Simon's 
administration  was  a  period  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  upon 
which  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees  enlarges  with  delight 
and  pride :  "  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  re- 
joiced  with  great  joy."  The  Jews  began  to  use  it  as  a 
date,  and  "  to  write  in  their  instruments  and  contracts.  In 
the  first' year  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  governor  and 
leader  of  the  Jews."  Civilities  were  renewed  between 
the  Jews  and  "their  brethren,  the  Spartans,"  on  the 
accession  of  Simon ;  and  a  shield  of  gold  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  confirm  the  league  with  that  great  arbitress 
of  the  fate  of  nations,  who  not  merely  returned  a  gra- 
cious answer,  but  wrote  also  "  unto  the  kings  and  coun- 
tries," including  Syria,  Egypt,  Pergamus,  Asia  Minor, 
Sparta,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mgean,  "  that  they  should 
do  them  no  harm,  nor  fight  against  them,  nor  aid  their 
enemies."  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter 
and  brother  of  Nicator  (who  was  a  prisoner  with  the 
Parthians),  now  takes  the  field  against  Tryphon,  with 
Simon's  aid,  whom  he  at  first  confirms  in  his  authority, 
and  to  whom  he  gives  permission  "  to  coin  money  with 
his  own  stamp  for  his  own  country"*  (xiv.  xv.).  But 
his  policy  changed  after  Tryphon*s  defeat;  and  on  his 
demanding  possession  of  the  fortresses  in  Judea  held  by 
Simon,  war  was  again  renewed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Syrians.  Simon  being  now  old,  gives  the  direction  of  the 
war  to  his  two  elder  sons,  Judas  and  John,  who  defeat 
Cendebeus,  the  Syrian  general  (xvi.).  Treachery  is  again 
employed  against  this  race  of  heroes,  and  Simon  and  two 
of  his  sons  are  murdered  by  his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Abubus,  who  aimed  at  obtaining  the  priest- 

*  Simon's  coins  are  known  to  coUectore,    See  introductory  chapter 
to  **  Humphreys's  Coins  of  £ngland/'  p.  xvi. 
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hood  through  subservience  to  Syrian  interests.  John 
alone  escapes  the  fate  which  was  intended  to  include 
him  with  his  father  and  brothers.  This  was  John  Hyr- 
canus,  so  called  from  his  having  served  under  king 
Demetrius  in  Hjrcania,  and  who  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office  as  king-priest,  and  inherited  the  valour  of 
his  family  with  better  fortune  than  some  of  them  (B.C. 
135—106). 

But  here  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  abruptly 
ends,  just  telling  us  that  the  acts  and  wars  and  worthy 
deeds  of  John  "  are  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  priest- 
hoody**  documents  quite  unknown  to  us.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  vague  allusion,  one  may  be  tempted  to  think  the 
book  of  Maccabees  (all  but  this  little  addition)  was 
written  before  the  death  of  John.  Otherwise,  why  was 
it  not  carried  further  ?  At  any  rate,  Josephus  is  our 
authority  from  this  period  for  such  events  as  do  not 
appear  on  the  pages  of  general  history. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  not  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  history,  such  as  one  would  expect  from 
the  title,  but  contains  a  number  of  attempted  additions 
to  the  incidents  in  the  first,  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
exaggerations  and  marvels.  These  may  be  compared  to 
the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  or  those  made  to 
the  book  of  Daniel ;  for  these  are  in  like  manner  by  a 
later  writer,  who  seemingly  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  unembellished  story  of  the  Maccabees  as  already 
written.  He  does  not  indeed  allude  to  the  first  book, 
but  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  known  to  him,  as 
most  of  his  embellishments  are  additions  or  expansions, 
rather  than  repetitions.  They  reach  no  further  down 
than  the  time  of  Judas,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  the 
writer  was  tired  of  his  task.  He  professes  (ii.  23)  that 
his  book  is  an  abridgment  of  five  books  by  one  Jason  of 
Cyrene,  and  introduces  it  by  a  curious  preface^  purport- 

d3 
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ing  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Jews  in  Judea  to  those  ih 
Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication. 
This  letter  is  a  curious  jumble  of  chronology.  It  spes^ks 
(i.  7)  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  as  having  written,  "  when 
Demetrius  reigned,  in  the  169th year"  (B.C.  143),  "in 
the  extremity  of  trouble"  about  Jason's  defection;  and 
(ver.  10)  of  another  letter  in  the  188th  year  (B.C.  1^4)  ; 
and  then  (ver.  13)  seems  to  connect  this  last  date  with 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  happened  in 
165 !  The  book  is  plainly  later  than  B.C.  I24f,  and  this 
is  all  we  can  say  about  its  origin.  Of  Jason  of  Cyrene, 
nothing  is  known.  The  taste  for  the  marvellous  is  freely 
indulged  in  the  silly  legend  of  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (i.  19 — 22\ 
and  that  of  Jeremiah's  having  commanded  the  tabernacle, 
ark  and  altar  of  incense  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  he  hid  them  in  a  cave  for  the  same  period !  The 
prodigies  assigned  to  the  time  of  Judas  chiefly  consist 
of  aerial  horsemen  and  youths  in  bright  armour,  at  one 
time  protecting  the  temple  from  spoliatiqn,  at  another 
encompassing  the  Jewish  hero,  and  virtually  damaging 
instead  of  sustaining  his  renown.  The  savage  cruelties 
detailed  with  horrid  minuteness  as  inflicted  by  Epiphanes, 
we  must  hope  are  exaggerations  also.  The  style  of  this 
book  is  rhetorical  and  inflated,  while  in  many  places 
vague,  and  palpably  unhistorical  throughout,  presenting 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  grave  dignity  of  the  first  book. 
A  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (so  called),  written 
like  the  two  preceding  in  Greek,  i^  not  admitted  even 
into  the  Romish  Canon,  nor  found  in  the  Protestant 
Apocrypha.  It  refers  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  the 
Maccabean  princes,  namely,  the  year  B.  C.  ^17,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  of  Egypt,  and  that 
of  the  Syrian  Antiochus  III.  (the  Great).  Its  contents 
are  a  legend  about  Ptolemy's  intrusion  into  the  holy 
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place  of  the  temple,  as  he  returned  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  the  Syrians,  and  his  falling  down 
speechless  on  the  spot ; — ^his  subsequent  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  their  miraculous  deliverance. 
This  book  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  virritten  till 
after  the  time  of  Christ. 

A  Fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  but  of  un- 
known contents,  is  also  spoken  of  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

A  book  written  in  Latin  and  translated  into  Arabic  is 
given  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees^  which  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  contents  of  the  Greek  first  and  second  books,  but 
is  also  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Herod  and  Pilate, 
— that  is,  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  received 
as^  canonical  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  Church. 

We  must  now  resume  our  brief  abstract  of  the  Jewish 
history. 

John  Hyrcanus  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  as  priest 
and  king,  B.C.  135,  as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  first 
book  of  ^Maccabees.  Josephus  ascribes  to  him  also  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees, 
however,  had  evidently  no  idea  of,  as  he  regrets  the  want 
of  a  prophet).  The  dispute  still  raging  between  the 
brothers  Demetrius  (Nicator)  and  Antiochus  (Sidetes) 
for  the  throne  of  Syria,  Hyrcanus  is  enabled  to  regain 
the  independence  of  Judea,  which  it  retained  till  brought 
under  the  Roman  power  by  Pompey,  B.C.  66.  He 
subdued  Samaria,  and  destroyed  the  rival  temple  on 
Gerizim;  subjugated  Idumaea,  and  made  it  henceforth 
one  nation  with  Judea*  He  renewed  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans  for  ofience  and  defence,  and  restored  the 
reputation  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  through  a  reign  of 
thirty  years.  During  his  reign,  the  rival  factions  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  become  conspicuous;  the  former 
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representing  the  Assideans,  or  Chesidim,  of  an  earlier 
day,  now  sadly  degenerated  into  formalism,  ostentation 
and  bigotry;  the  latter  being  the  more  philosophical 
and  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  sceptical,  order  of  minds ; 
much  as  we  find  them  in  the  gospel  history  a  century 
and  half  later.  The  rivalries  of  these  parties  caused 
serious  domestic  trouble  to  the  otherwise  glorious  reign 
of  Hyrcanus ;  and  the  king,  on  receiving  personal  offence 
from  some  of  the  Pharisees,  changed  his  policy,  and 
conspicuously  favoured  the  Sadducees  thenceforth. 

Aristobulus,  son  and  successor  of  Hyrcanus  (106 
B.C.),  reigned  only  one  year,  dying,  it  should  appear, 
of  horror  for  having  unintentionally  occasioned  a  brother 
to  be  assassinated,  ivhile  exercising  cruelty  without  com- 
punction towards  his  mother  and  his  other  brothers. 

Alexander  Jann^us,  the  third  son  of  Hyrcanus, 
succeeded,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years  (B.C.  104 — 78) 
vigorously  and  successfully,  but  cruelly.  Syria  was  now 
weak  and  divided.  Cyprus  was  his  principal  foreign 
foe ;  Egypt  his  ally.  The  Pharisees  were  his  deadly 
opponents  at  home.  On  his  death-bed,  he  counselled 
his  wife  Alexandra  to  throw  herself  upon  them  for  sup- 
port, which  she  did  accordingly. 

Hyrcanus  II.  (B.C.  78 — 40),  a  man  of  weak  mind,  the 
eldest  son  of  Jannaeus,  was  raised  to  the  high-priesthood, 
the  queen-mother  Alexandra  administering  secular  affairs 
vigorously  during  his  first  nine  years,  till  her  death. 
After  her  death,  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  disputed 
the  throne  with  Hyrcanus,  who  quietly  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  the  prime  minister 
of  Hyrcanus  and  father  of  Herod,  afterwards  the  Great, 
now  also  appears  on  the  stage  of  Jewish  politics,  plotting 
fpr  his  own  ends,  and  persuading  Hyrcanus  to  takfe  refuge 
with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  in  his  capital,  Petra.  Aretas 
and  Hyrcanus  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  interest,  and 
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march  against  Aristobulus,  who  retreats  to  Jerusalem. 
While  they  press  the  siege,  the  Romans  interfere  in  the 
person  of  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  who  has 
taken  Damascus,  and  has  his  eye  upon  Petra  and  the 
trade  of  the  Red  Sea.     Scaurus  orders  that  the  siege  be 
raised  ;  and  the  rival  brothers  present  themselves  before 
Pompey  at  Damascus,  who  temporizes  with  both  while 
pursuing  his  own  designs.      Aristobulus  shuts  himself 
up  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Romans  take  it  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  advancing  their  earth-works  and  engines 
every  sabbath  without  opposition  from  the  Jews,  whose 
idea  of  self-defence,  according  to  their  own  historian, 
did  not  admit  of  their  opposing  such  operations  on  the 
sabbath !     On  gaining  possession  of  the  temple,  Pompey 
T/ent  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
no  statue  or  symbol  of  deity  there.     He  respected  the 
furniture  and  wealth  of  the  temple  (which  was  after- 
wards, however,  plundered  by  Crassus),  and  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  but  without  the  crown. 
Five  courts,  or  sanhedrims,  were  soon  after  instituted 
in  different  towns  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  general  Ga- 
binius.     The  Romans  sustained  this  state  of  things  for 
a  while  against  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Aristo- 
bulus and^his  sons,  till  Julius  Caesar  restored  Hyrcanus 
to  his  royal  dignity,  Antipater  being,  however,  the  virtual 
king  under  the  other's  name.     He  appointed  his  eldest 
son,  Phasael,  to  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod, 
his  younger,  to  that  of  Galilee,  defying  the  Jewish  san- 
hedrim and  trusting  to  Roman  sanction. 

After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Cassius  came  into  Syria. 
His  exactions  were  oppressive  in  Judea,  but  Herod 
courted  him  successfully,  as  he  did  afterwards  Mark 
Antony. 

One  struggle  more  had  Herod  to  make  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  sovereignty.   An tigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus, 
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and  now  the  only  remains  of  the  Asmonean  family  besides 
Hyrcanus,  takes  advantage  of  the  invasion  of  Syria,  by 
the  Parthians  to  interest  them  in  his  quarrel.  Hyrcanus 
is  taken  prisoner,  and  mutilated  in  the  ears  by  order  of 
Antigonus,  to  disqualify  him  for  the  priesthood  ever 
after.  And  while  the  Parthians  are  plundering  the 
country,  Herod  successfully  pays  his  court  to  Augustus 
and  Antony  at  Rome,  and  is  invested  with  the  kingdom 
of  Judea,  which,  \yith  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  he 
has  no  very  great  difficulty  in  securing  against  his  com- 
petitors. Herod's  accession  to  the  throne  brings  us  to 
the  year  B.C.  37.     He  is  known  as  Herod  the  Great. 

The  leading  facts  of  Herod's  reign  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  Having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Antony, 
who  represented  the  Roman  power  in  the  East,  he  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  death  of  that  Triumvir,  to  lay  his  crown 
at  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Octavius,  at  Rhodes ;  and 
boldly  making  a  merit  of  his  fidelity  to  his  former 
master,  proffered  the  same  service  to  Octavius,  and  re- 
ceived his  diadem  again. 

His  administration  was  stem,  relentless  and  cruel. 
His  domestic  history  (his  ten  wives  and  mixed  family 
the  sure  root  of  discord)  is  a  series  of  dark  dissensions 
and  intrigues,  tragic  crimes  and  avenging  woes.  His 
patron,  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  satirically  remarked, 
that  "  it  were  better  to  be  one  of  Herod's  swine  than 
one  of  his  sons." 

He  shocked  the  zealous  Jews  by  the  erection  of  am- 
phitheatres, and  by  his  patronage  of  Roman  games  and 
customs.  His  love  of  magnificence  shewed  itself  in 
building  towns,  especially  Samaria,  which  he  named 
Sebaste  (Latin,  Augusta  J  ^  in  compliment  to  Augustus 
Caesar ;  and  Caesarea,  where  formerly  stood  a  little  fort 
known  as  the  Tower  of  Straton.  More  acceptably  to 
the  JewSj  though  the  proposal  was  received  with  a  natural 
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jealousy  on  their  part  at  first,  he  lavished  his  magnifi- 
cence also  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  now  600 
years  old,  and  much  dilapidated  through  age  as  well  as 
injured  by  repeated  wars.  He  acquired  the  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  known  as  Trachonitis, 
which  had  been  previously  overrun  by  banditti*  His 
death  took  place  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  but 
before  the  current  Christian  era  (which  seems  to  be 
placed  about  four  years  later  than  it  ought  to  be).  The* 
frenzy  of  his  mind  during  his  last  illness,  makes  it  quite 
credible  that  he  should  have  issued  a  very  undiscriminat- 
ing  order  for  the  massacre  of  any  number  of  young  chil- 
dren, among  whom  he  might  suppose  a  future  king  of 
the  Jews  to  be  possibly  included. 

Herod,  by  will,  divided  his  kingdom  between  his  two 

sons  by  his  wife  Malthace.     To  Archelaus,  he  gave  the 

southern  part,  including  Idumea,  Judea  and  Samaria ; 

to  Antipas,  the  northern  and  eastern,  consisting  of  Galilee 

and  Peraea  ("  the  country  beyond  Jordan").     Archelaus 

went  to  Rome  to  have  his  title  ratified  before  he  would 

put  on  the  crown;    and  Antipas  met  him  before  the 

court  of  Augustus  to  claim  the  whole  government  by 

virtue  of  an  earlier  will  of  Herod's.    Meanwhile,  Sabinus, 

the  procurator  of  Syria,  took  military  possession  of  the 

country  with  a  view  to  plunder,  and  his  oppressions 

drove  the  Jews  to  revolt     At  length  the  imperial  edict 

arrived,  making  Archelaus  ethnarch  (not  king)  of  the 

parts  bequeathed  to  him^  and  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and 

Peraea;  while  to  Herod-Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  by 

Mariamne)  were  assigned  the  districts  of  Trachonitis, 

Auranitis,  Paneas  and  Batanaea,  lying  north  of  Peraea. 

Antipas  is  the  "  Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee"  in  the  gospel 

history  (see  Luke  iii.  1). 

The  administration  of  Archelaus  was  unjust  and  cruel. 
After  nine  years,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer 
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the  accusations  of  his  brothers  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
banished  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul.  Judea  was  now  made  a 
Roman  province  (A.D.  8),  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  consequent  levying  of  tri- 
bute gave  occasion  to  an  insurrection  under  Judas  Gau- 
lonitisy  one  of  the  numerous  self-instituted  prophets,  or 
Christs,  who  were  continually  throwing  themselves  on 
the  popular  expectation  of  a  temporal  deliverer  and 
king.  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea, 
A.D.  26,  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  succeeding  Valerius 
Gratus,  who  had  governed  eleven  years.  During  this 
time,  Judea  was  tranquil  on  the  whole.  The  prsetor 
had  resided  in  Caesarea,  making  his  winter  quarters  in 
Samaria,  till  Pilate's  time,  who  took  up  his  winter  resi- 
dence at  Jerusalem,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  respect 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews  by  withdrawing  the 
emblematic  Roman  Eagle  from  the  city. 

A  chronological  table  may  be  usefully  inserted  here, 
presenting  the  Jewish  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Old- 
Testament  history  to  the  beginning  of  the  New,  with 
the  parallel  dates  of  Persia,  followed  by  those  of  Syria 
on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and  the  Roman 
and  World  dates  in  a  fourth  column. 

[These  dates  are  derived  from  popular  sources,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  have  been  adjusted  to  any  particular  chronological  system ;  but  they 
are  sufficiently  reliable  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  My  authorities  are 
chiefly  the  following :  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  Kitto's  History 
of  Palestine,  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  the  chronological  tables 
appended  to  the  Outlines  of  History  in  liardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
There  is  frequently  a  difference  of  a  year  or  two  (seldom  more)  in  the 
same  date  as  given  by  these  different  books.  One  year's  difference  of 
notation  is  often  due  to  the  fact  of  the  years  of  an  ancient  era  not 
being  conterminotu  with  those  of  the  Christian  era,  into  which  they 
have  been  converted ;  just  as  the  Old  Style  and  New  make  the  differ- 
ence of  a  year  to  all  events  in  January,  February  and  March,  up  to 
the  25th  day.] 
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BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    COVENANT. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CLAIMS   OF  CHKISTIANITT   AS  A   DIVINE  EEYELATIOir. 

Christianity  claims  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  By 
this  we  understand  that  it  professes  to  be  something 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature, — taking  that 
term  Nature  in  its  widest  meaning,  to  include  both  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  the  outward  universe,  and  the 
constitutional  faculties  of  the  human  mind  as  taught 
and  developed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  phenomena  and 
events  around  it. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  Religion  of  Nature  might 
itself  be  called  a  divine  revelation.  God  is  known  in 
His  works.  The  Scriptures  themselves  expressly  point 
to  the  works  of  Nature  as  manifestations  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork."  "  The  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made; 
even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead."  Christianity,  in 
announcing  itself  as  a  revelation,  admits,  or  rather  as- 
sumes, all  this  as  its  very  basis.  It  assumes  that  man 
has  a  religious  Faculty  to  which  it  may  address  itself; 
and  that  the  Creation  in  which  he  stands  and  the  Pro- 
Mence  which  is  over  him  have  already  imparted  to  him 
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some  perception  of  religion.  It  necessarily  assumes  all 
thisy  when  it  professes  to  give  him  additional  religious 
knowledge  and  a  higher  religious  culture. 

Let  no  one,  then,  disparage  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
with  the  idea  of  exalting  that  of  Revelation.  They  do 
not  fully  understand  either,  who  think  the  two  can 
really  be  at  variance,  or  that  the  latter  can  be  jealous  of 
the  admitted  excellence  of  the  former.  Natural  Reli- 
gion lies  at  the  basis  of  Revealed,  whether  argumenta- 
tively,  or  historically,  or  in  the  progress  of  the  individual 
mind.  We  assume  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  the 
moment  we  begin  to  inquire  whether  He  has  supematu- 
rally  revealed  His  perfections  and  will.  The  evidences 
of  revealed  religion  are  oflTered  expressly  to  Theists,  not 
to  Atheists.  With  the  latter  (if  there  really  be  such 
persons)  we  must  go  a  great  step  further  back,  and  pre- 
sent to  them  the  primary  arguments  of  natural  religion 
in  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  systematically 
to  set  forth  the  Evidences  on  which  it  may  be  intelli- 
gently believed  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation. 
Those  evidences,  in  their  proper  time  and  order,  ought, 
however,  to  be  most  rigidly  examined  by  every  one  who 
has  the  leisure,  learning  and  ability  requisite  for  such 
an  investigation.  They  are  partly  external,  partly  in- 
temal.  The  external  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  being  altogether  historical,  imply  a  careful 
inquiry  into  literary  and  critical  matters  of  great  variety 
and  of  no  little  difficulty.  They  are  the  appropriate 
study  of  the  scholar  and  the  professional  divine.  The 
internal  are  the  class  of  proofs  most  open  to  general  per- 
ception, and  most  likely  reasonably  to  satisfy  the  intel- 
ligent Christian  who  possesses  ordinary  knowledge  and 
cultivation,  but  who  is  void  of  technical  and  professional 
learning.    They  are  such  as  impress  the  mind  and  heart, 
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in  reading  the  New  Testament,  with  a  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  things  there  related,  and  of  the  elevated  religious- 
ness of  the  instructions,  precepts,  promises  and  examples 
there  enshrined;  suggesting  the  more  or  less  defined 
feeling  or  conviction,  that  **  never  man  spake  like  that 
man ;"  that  **  no  man  could  do  such  miracles  as  Jesus  did 
except  God  were  with  him ;"  that  he  is  "  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life,"  "  the  holy  one  of  God,"  who  has 
"  given  us  the  words  which  he  had  himself  heard  from 
God." 

But  in  the  true  logical  order  of  thought  and  study, 
the  proper  preliminary  to  all  these  inquiries  into  either 
the  internal  or  the  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  would  plainly  be,  to  ascertain  first  what  its 
scriptures  really  are,  and  what  the  religion  itself  is  which 
they  ofier  for  our  acceptance.  Not  till  we  know  what 
Christianity  really  is,  and  what  are  its  actual  claims  on 
our  assent,  are  we  really  able  rationally  to  decide  whether 
we  can,  or  cannot,  admit  its  claims  and  adopt  its  princi- 
ples into  our  hearts  and  lives.  The  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  short,  should  precede  that  of  books  on  **  the  . 
Evidences,"  and  might  in  part  supersede  the  latter  by 
narrowing  the  further  topics  of  inquiry. 

This  preliminary  ofiice,  then,  is  attempted  in  the 
present  pages ;  while  in  its  pursuit,  no  doubt,  the  internal 
class  of  evidences,  and  some  of  the  external  also,  will  be 
incidentally  developed  through  this  very  study  of  the 
real  character  and  claims  of  Christianity  and  of  the  nature 
of  its  Scriptures.  I  only  wish,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,- 
devoted  to  "  the  Claims  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Re- 
velation," to  give  clear  and  unequivocal  expression  to  a 
few  of  the  broadest,  if  not  the  most  generally  admitted, 
principles  of  religious  philosophy,  in  opposition  to  certain 
abstract  or  h-priori  objections  which,  under  ever-varying 
phraseology,  still  repeat  themselves  from  age  to  age,  and 
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which,  if  regarded  as  valid,  must  preclude  our  acceptance 
of  Christianity  at  all,  as  supernatural  or  superhuman. 

The  principles  here  avowed  in  reference  to  Christian- 
ity, are  equally  true  in  reference  to  Judaism  also,  which, 
in  its  time  and  place,  claims  likewise  to  be  viewed  as  of 
divine  authority.  But  the  remoteness  of  the  facts  on 
which  Judaism  rests,  and  the  serious  difficulties  attaching 
to  many  parts  of  its  very  ancient  records,  remove  them 
from  the  reach  of  that  minuter  criticism  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  applied  to  the  comparatively  recent  books' 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  thoughtful  Christian 
accepts  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  chiefly,  it  may  be, 
as  a  retrospective  inference  from  his  more  definite  and 
clear  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  while  con- 
fessing himself  unable  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  in  all  the  venerable  records 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  may  without  blame  satisfy 
himself  to  rest  in  a  general  conviction  of  the  revealed 
origin  of  its  pure  theology  and  high  morals,  as  the  only 
theory  that  is  consistent  with  the  sadly  contrasted  history 
of  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  as  regards  the  claims  of  Christianity,  which  arose 
nearly  fifteen  centuries  lower  down  the  stream  of  time, 
and  in  a  properly  historical  and  (more  than  that)  an  emi- 
nently literary  period,  no  such  vagueness  of  general 
belief  ought  to  satisfy  an  intelligent  mind.  And,  as  we 
are  now  about  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  contents, 
the  occasions  and  the  authorship,  of  the  various  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation 
set  themselves  forth,  it  seems  the  proper  occasion  for  at 
least  protesting  against  any  such  argumentative  assump- 
tions as  would  prejudge,  or  even  preclude,  those  claims. 
Having  done  this  briefly,  I  shall  leave  the  claims  to  speak 
for  themselves,  while  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  lead- 
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ing  characteristics  and  contents  of  the  respective  hooks 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  quite  right,  as  it  is  inevitahle,  that  our  advaQcing 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation  in  a  scientific  age 
like  the  present,  should  impress  us  more  and  more  with 
a  general  presumption  in  favour  of  that  majestic  uni- 
formity as  having  heen  unbroken  in  times  past,  which 
we  never  find  to  be  broken  now.  If  we  look  at  it  reli- 
giously, we  recognize  in  this  uniformity  of  nature  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being,  whose  conti- 
nued operation  we  acknowledge  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  whom  we  can  only  imagine  to  have  imposed  upon 
Himself  this  strict  regularity  of  operation  for  the  sake  of 
His  rational  and  moral  creatures,  whose  peculiar  faculties 
are  continually  exercised  and  trained  through  their  expe- 
rience and  expectation  of  uniform  results  from  uniform 
cieiuses,  but  would  have  been  given  in  vain  if  they  were 
placed  in  a  world  destitute  of  law.  Such  is  our  religious 
recognition  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  We  ascribe  it 
to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  And  when  we 
read  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  majestic  and  bene- 
ficent order  of  things,  we  are  naturally  and  rightly  affected 
with  a  feeling  of  its  primd  facie  improbability.  We 
demand  strong  evidence  for  the  alleged  facts.  We  scru- 
tinize them  carefully,  to  see  whether  they  may  not  admit 
of  philosophical  solution  on  natural  principles.  And  we 
also  involuntarily,  but  tacitly,  demand  a  moral  reason  to 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  the  Deity  such  a  departure 
from  the  beneficent  uniformity  which  He  has  Himself 
ordained.     All  this  is  rational  and  truly  religious. 

But  upon  some  minds  this  uniformity  of  nature  pro- 
duces a  further  result  that  is  not  rational  nor  religious, — 
a  result  merely  mechanical  and  passive  in  its  growth, 
and  sadly  contracting  to  the  mind  in  its  influence.  From 
seeing  nature  thus  uniform,  they  begin  to  regard  it  as 
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necessarily  uniform,  and  not  as  uniform  at  the  pure  will 
of  the  Deity,  and  for  His  wise  and  kind  purposes.   They 
come,  in  short,  to  idolize  Nature,  and  tacitly  take  its 
Laws  to  be  the  supreme  Power  or  Will  of  the  universe. 
And  then,  instead  of  regarding  miracle  as  simply  impro- 
bable, and  primd  facie  suspicious,  and  as  requiring  to  be 
jealously  scrutinized,  they  become  so  boldly  unphiloso- 
phical  as  to  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Deity  to  do  sometimes  wliat  He  does  not  do  always. 
Hume's  celebrated  but  sophistical  argument  is  simply 
this  feeling  put  into  words;   and,  in  whatever  varied 
phraseology  it  be  reproduced,  it  is  still  but  the  assump- 
tion, founded  on  the  general  government  of  the  world 
by  certain  laws,  that  the  Creator  cannot  relax,  control 
or  overbear  His  own  laws  if  He  please.     Dr.  Channing 
has  described  this  tendency  of  mind  in  his  excellent 
discourse  on   the  ** Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion" 
(preached  at  the  Dudleian  Lecture  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1821).    The  whole  discourse  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  as  an  exposition  of  the  gospel 
evidences : 

"  These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you  well  know,  by 
Buccessfol  researches  into  nature ;  and  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  continually  added  strength  to  that  great  principle,  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  general  and 
permanent  laws,  or  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his 
power  according  to  an  established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it 
is  explored,  is  found  to  be  uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken 
succession  of  causes  and  effects.  Many  phenomena,  once  de- 
nominated irregular,  and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  are 
found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circumstances,  as  regu- 
larly as  the  most  common  events.  The  comet,  we  learn,  observes 
the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and  planets.  When  a  new  phe- 
nomenon now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes 
that,  when  better  understood,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already 
known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 
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'^Kow  this  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  nnifonnity  of 
nature  begets  a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  ra- 
tional distrust  too ;  for  while  many  causes  of  mistake  in  regard 
to  alleged  miracles  may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one  adequate 
cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the  power  of  Qtod ;  and.  the 
regularity  of  nature  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
miraculous  exertion  of  this  power,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  for  extraordinary  purposes  to  which  the 
established  laws  of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the 
observation  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  produces  in  multitudes, 
not  merely  this  rational  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but 
a  secret  feeling  as  if  such  violations  were  impossible.  That 
attention  to  the  powers  of  nature  which  is  implied  in  scientific 
research,  tends  to  weaken  the  practical  conviction  of  a  higher 
power;  and  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  the  modes  of  Divine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended 
even  by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially  atheis- 
tical, and  at  war  with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the  chief  foun- 
dation of  that  scepticism  which  prevails  in  regard  to  miraculous 
agency,  and  deserves  our  particular  consideration." 

The  newest  form  of  moving  the  previous  question 
against  the  discussion  of  the  supernatural  claims  of 
Christianity  is,  to  declare  that  an  "  external  revelation** 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  inward  consciousness 
of  the  mind,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  revelation  possible. 
Yet  the  upholders  of  this  dogma  are  accustomed  to  speak 
without  scruple  of  the  works  of  nature  as  "  revealing  "^ 
to  them  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  whether 
this  be  a  right  or  a  wrong  use  of  the  term  "  revelation,'* 
certainly  the  source  of  religious  knowledge  and  impres- 
sion is,  in  that  case,  external  to  the  mind.  In  this  often- 
repeated  dictum  of  the  impossibility  of  an  external  reve» 
lation,  a  strange  confusion  seems  indeed  to  be  made 
between  two  things  suflSciently  distinct  and  distinguish- 
able, namely,  between  the  necessary  internalness  of  the 
faculty  which  understands  and  believes,  with  all  its  ope- 
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rations  in  understanding  and  believing,  ahd  the  disputed 
externalneu  of  some  at  least  of  the  materials  for  under- 
standing and  belief.  It  seem^  strange,  indeed,  that  so 
loose  a  fallacy  as  that  of  confounding  the  faculty  which 
believes  with  the  alleged  materials  which  invite  or  enter 
into  our  belief,  should  beset  a  highly  acute  class  of 
writers  such  as  those  now  alluded  to :  but  how  else  can 
we  explain  the  position  taken  by  them  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  "external  revelation"  and  a  " book  reve- 
lation"? While  alluding  thus  especially  to  this  new 
phase  of  the  argument  against  all  supernatural  revelation, 
any  further  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  we  may 
vindicate  the  philosophy  of  revealed  religion,  will  be 
made,  however,  in  general  terms  of  the  widest  applica- 
bility. 

In  considering  the  grounds  of  religious  belief,  whether 
in  reference  to  natural  or  revealed  religion,  we  plainly 
have  to  examine  two  distinct  matters :  first,  our  own 
conscious /acttfty,  as  the  believing  power;  and  secondly, 
the  materials  of  belief  presented  to  it.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  explain  or  argue  that  these  two  matters 
are  perfectly  distinct,  though  both  of  them  are  concerned 
in  the  practical  acquisition  of  religious  belief  and  feeUng. 
The  one  is  internal ;  the  other  is  external,  of  itself,  though 
affecting  us  inwardly,  as  we  can  be  no  otherwise  affected. 
The  one  is  of  us, — the  other  is  out  of  us,  but  works  its 
spiritual  results  in  us.  We  have  many  other  faculties 
which  we  never  confound  with  their  objects.  Sight  is 
a  faculty,  and  visible  things  are  its  objects.  Hearing 
is  a  faculty,  and  sounds  are  its  objects.  The  stomach 
is — a  faculty,  shall  we  say  ?  or  an  organ  possessing  the 
faculty  of  digestion ;  food  is  its  supply,  its  object.  The 
conscience  is  a  faculty  of  higher  and  more  subtle  order, 
and  our  own  and  other  people's  actions  are  the  objects 
of  its  attention  and  judgment.     So,  the  more  directly 
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religious  sense  (perhaps  including  the  conscience)  is  a 
faculty :  its  materials  for  religious  belief  and  feeling  are 
not  themselves  the  faculty,  but  matters  external  to  it, 
while  adapted  to  it  and  capable  of  impressing  their  ap- 
propriate qualities  upon  it.  This  religious  faculty  may 
indeed  have  (as  some  maintain,  and  it  matters  not  to  our 
present  purpose  to  dispute  or  aflSrm)  certain  intuitive 
ideas  or  perceptions ;  as  the  conscience  may  be  believed 
to  have  certain  instinctive  judgments,  applicable  to  ex- 
ternal occasions,  but  prior  to  them.  It  may  be  left  to 
the  deep  metaphysician  to  decide  whether  such  intuitions 
or  instincts  are  properly  to  be  called  the  faculty  itself, 
or  its  self-developed  materials ;  but  manifestly  there  are 
also  large  materials,  apart  from  these  and  quite  external 
to  the  faculty,  which  address  themselves  to  it  and  ex- 
ercise and  develope  it  continually,  and  without  which  the 
religious  faculty  can  be  no  more  said  to  be  complete  in 
its  internal  self-action,  than  the  eye  can  have  its  vision 
without  access  to  the  external  world,  or  the  stomach 
perform  digestion  except  on  the  admission  of  food  from 
without.  The  faculty,  in  short,  is  one  thing ;  its  mate- 
rials are  another ;  and  these  ma^^  be  partly  self-supplied 
perhaps,  but  are  chiefly  from  without,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,— that  being  true  of  affection,  and  of  the 
religious  faculty  as  partaking  of  both  intellect  and  affec- 
tion, which  was  acutely  said  by  Leibnitz  of  the  intellect : 
Nihil  in  intellectu  (affectu)  qiLod  non  prius  in  sensu,  nisi 
ipse  iniellectus  (affectus).  In  plain  English,  All  that 
is  in  the  mind  was  first  in  the  senses,  except  the  mind 
itself.     An  important  distinction. 

The  religious  faculty,  then,  whatever  instincts  of  feel- 
ing or  intuitions  of  thought  it  may  have,  is  plainly  cog- 
nizant of  external  sources,  occasions  or  suggestions  of 
feeling  and  of  thought  in  the  world  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  childish  absurdity,  on 
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the  face  of  our  argument,  in  maintaining  that  it  could 
equally  receive  (if  offered  to  it)  external  materials  from 
miraculous  deeds  and  inspired  thoughts  also. 

This  religious  faculty  seems  as  clearly  an  essential 
attribute  of  man  as  any  of  his  bxxlily  or  mental  powers ; 
varying  in  acuteness,  like  all  his  other  powers,  with 
nations,  families  and  individuals.  When  it  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  investigation  of  the  physical  creation,  and 
found  order,  beauty  and  kind  design  in  its  wonderful 
arrangements,  it  ascribes  to  the  unseen  Cause  of  all  things 
the  attributes  thus  betokened.  In  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence over  human  history,  if  it  can  trace,  though  with 
tremulous  thought,  the  production  of  good  amid  evil, 
and  a  reigning  law  of  progress  amid  social  complexity 
and  strife,  it  is  proportionately  strengthened  in  the  bright 
and  happy  convictions  of  Theism.  By  acute  self-inspec- 
tion, it  further  finds  that  the  vague  idea  of  Deity  is 
ultimately  developed  from  germs  of  Power,  Wisdom  and 
Love  existing  in  the  human  soul  itself,  and  expanding  to 
meet  the  manifestations  of  a  higher  Wisdom  and  Power 
and  Love  in  the  creation  around.  And  who  then  shall 
say  it  is  a  thing  in  itself  impossible  or  incredible,  that 
from  yet  other  sources,  just  as  much  external  to  itself 
as  those  works  of  Nature  and  ways  of  Providence, — from 
a  life,  for  instance,  of  divinest  virtue  heralded  by  radiant 
miracle,  and  from  instructions  inspired  by  superhuman 
wisdom, — the  same  religious  faculty  should  receive  yet 
further  developement  and  aid  ?  This  is  the  question, 
stated  in  the.  abstract,  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  external 
revelation. 

And  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  what  h^riori- 
difficulty  there  can  be,  on  Theistical  principles,  in  the 
admission  that  this  is  at  least  possible.     Whether  actual 
or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  specific  case.    But  our  question  just 
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now  relates  simply  to  its  abstract  possibility.  And  I 
must  plainly  avow  my  inability  to  enter  even  into  the 
feeling,  as  a  Theist,  that  a  miraculous  interposition  is 
abstractedly  impossible.  Its  a-priori  im'probability  may 
indeed  impress  me,  cls  a  Theist,  when  I  have  been  de- 
voting myself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  have  been  struck  with  the  majestic  uniformity 
of  the  Creation's  laws,  which  I  find  are  never  relaxed 
even  to  save  the  infliction  of  grievous  pain  and  suffering, 
when  these  result  in  the  course  of  that  uniformity ; — 
doubtless  because  infinitely  more  pain  and  suffering  are 
avoided  by  man's  intelligent  perception  of  the  uniformity 
and  his  self-guidance  accordingly.  But  if,  in  turn,  I 
devote  myself  to  another  study,  that  of  the  mental  and 
moral  phenomena  of  my  own  being,  where  I  find  no 
such  laws  of  mechanical  and  chemical  uniformity  exist- 
ing, but  Thought  and  Will,  instead,  recognizing  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  human 
soul ;  the  former  impression  against  the  probability  of 
supernatural  communications  from  the  Deity  is  apt  to 
give  place  to  the  very  opposite  feeling  of  expectation, 
rather,  that  they  may  be  frequent  in  my  own  and  all 
other  human  souls.  And  so,  while  one  set  of  reasoners 
have,  under  the  all-prevailing  idea  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  laws,  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  Deity  re- 
vealing Himself  beyond  or  above  the  laws  of  matter, 
another  set  of  minds  have  believed  in  what  they  have 
called  perpetual  miracles  within  the  soul, — that  is,  in 
spiritual  influences  from  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  which 
being  constant^  they  have  committed  an  abuse  of  language 
in  calling  miraculous  at  all,  when  they  ought  rather  to 
have  endeavoured  reverently  to  refer  them  to  the  super- 
sensuous,  but  not  supernatural,  laws  of  the  human  soul 
itself.  But  who  shall  presume  to  deny  that  the  Great 
Ruler  of  all  may,  if  He  sees  fit,  define  for  Himself  another 
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course  of  properly  miraculous  or  supernatural  interven- 
tion ;  andy  neither  absolutely  bounding  His  operations  in 
the  material  world  by  the  laws  of  His  general  agency, 
when  special  deviations  are  warranted,  nor,  in  His  ordi- 
nary access  to  the  souls  of  men,  influencing  them  in  a 
manner  devoid  of  appropriate  law,  may,  on  rare  occa- 
sions and  for  great  purposes  of  blessing,  have  asserted  His 
supremacy  over  the  general  laws  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  for  the  greater  good  of  His  spiritual  creature,  man  ? 
The  theory  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  gospel 
maintains  that  the  Heavenly  Father  has  thus  acted,  when 
He  inspired  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  with  special  divine 
wisdom,  and  committed  to  his  hands  miraculous  power 
over  physical  nature.  Channing,  in  the  admirable  dis- 
course already  cited,  thus  powerfully  illustrates  the  true 
sanctity  of  the  laws  of  God  in  nature,  and  the  implied 
supremacy  of  Him  whose  laws  they  are : 

^'  To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical,  a 
miracle  will  appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as  the  most 
common  event  in  life;  and  the  argmnent  against  miracles, 
drawn  from  the  imiformity  of  natm^,  will  weigh  with  him 
only  as  far  as  this  imiformity  is  a  pledge  and  proof  of  the 
Creator's  disposition  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  a  fixed  order 
or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is  freely  granted,  that  the  Crea- 
tor's regard  or  attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred 
from  the  steadiness  with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong 
presumption  lies  against  any  violations  of  it  on  slight  occasions, 
or  for  purposes  to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature  are 
adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost  which  the  order  of  nature 
authorizes  us  to  infer  respecting  its  Author.  It  forms  no  pre- 
-gumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all  imaginable  cases, 
but  may  even  furnish  a  presumption  in  their  favour. 

"  We  are  never  to  forget  that  God's  adherence  to  the  order 
of  the  universe  is  not  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intelligent 
and  voluntary.  He  adheres  to  it,  not  for  his  own  sake,  or 
because  it  has  a  sacredness  which  compels  him  to  respect  it, 
but  because  it  is  most  suited  to  accomplish  his  purposes.    It 
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is  a  meansy  and  not  an  end ;  and  like  all  other  means  must 
give  way  when  the  end  can  best  be  promoted  without  it.  It 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  to  mcd^e  an  idol  of  order  and 
method, — ^to  cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  they 
clog  instead  of  advancing  it.  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of 
the  universe  can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from  its 
established  laws,  these  laws  will  undoubtedly  be  suspended ; 
and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be  observed  in  their 
spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  first  instituted  will 
be  advanced  by  their  violation.  Now  the  question  arises,  for 
what  purposes  were  nature  and  its  order  appointed  ?  and  there 
is  no  presumption  in  saying,  that  the  highest  of  these  is  the 
improvement  of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean 
both  moral  and  intellectual  powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The 
great  purpose^  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly 
the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation  without  order,  where 
events  would  foUow  without  any  r^ular  succession,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  mind  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for  in  such 
a  universe  there  could  be  no  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes, 
no  induction  to  establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends ;  that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter  or  mind ; 
no  action ;  no  virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  repeat 
.  it,  in  establishing  the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  advance 
the  mind ;  and  if  the  case  should  occur  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced  by  departing  from  this 
order,  or  by  miraculous  agency,  then  the  great  purpose  of  the 
creation,  the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would  de- 
mand'such  departure ;  and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against, 
would  concur  with  nature. 

"  Now,  we  Christians  maintain  that  such  a  case  has  existed. 
We  affirm,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  nature 
had  failed  to  communicate  instructions  to  men,  in  which,  as 
intelligent  beings,  they  had  the  deepest  concern,  and  on  which 
the  full  developement  of  their  highest  faculties  essentially  de- 
pended ;  and  we  affirm,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief 
from  nature ;  so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred  in  which  ad- 
ditional communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally 
be  expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits." 

It  seems  evidently  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of 
£  a 
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what  we  mean  by  miraclei  except  negatively.  "We  mean 
that  which  the  uniform  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to 
produce;  but  whether  done  immediately  by  a  divine 
act,  or  instrumentally  through  some  unknown  secondary 
agent  not  among  the  uniform  powers  of  nature,  it  seems 
useless  and  absurd  to  speculate. 

If  to  this  definition  it  be  objected  (as  it  often  is),  that 
what  is  a  miracle  to  one  age  through  mere  ignorance  of 
its  cause,  may  not  be  so  to  another  age  more  advanced 
in  science, — we  accept  the  truth  of  this  very  obvious 
observation ;  but  as  an  objection  to  the  gospel  miracles 
we  must  say  it  is  quite  irrelevant.  It  shews,  indeed, 
that  they  necessarily  have  to  be  tested  by  a  more  perfect 
science  than  that  of  their  own  day.  It  is  a  pledge  that 
they  must  and  shall  undergo  a  continually  more  and 
more  searching  scientific  scrutiny ;  and  that  those  essen- 
tial and  well-attested  facts  of  the  gospel  history  which 
cannot,  vnth  the  aid  even  of  our  advanced  science,  be 
referred  to  any  known  law,  must  have  been  simply  mira- 
culous beyond  dispute,  if  they  ensued  upon  the  word  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  seems  the  only  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  gospel  miracles,  of  an  observation  which  is 
often  very  gravely  propounded  on  the  general  subject, 
with  the  implied  thought  that  its  application  would  have 
the  eflTect  of  disparaging  the  Christian  miracles ;  whereas, 
it  does  just  the  contrary.  Our  modern  physical  science 
has  not  detected  any  natural  laws  according  to  which 
the  leper  was  cleansed,  the  lame  walked,  the  demoniac 
was  cured  and  the  dead  brought  to  life,  at  the  mere  word 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  has  the  modem  science  of  mind 
and  morals  enabled  us,  when  reading  history  more  care- 
fully by  its  light,  to  explain  the  character  and  preten- 
sions of  Jesus  as  the  natural  growth  of  his  age  and  country, 
or  his  moral  and  religious  instructions  as  due  to  his 
parentage  and  education. 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  refine  or  speculate  upon  the  nature 
of  miraculous  influences,  whether  as  inspiring  the  mind ' 
of  Jesus,  or  as  also  ruling  outward  ohjects  at  his  inspired 
word.  That  which  I  feel  I  must  accept  as  miraculous 
because  quite  exceptional  to  the  known  order  of  nature 
in  man  and  around  him,  I,  bj  so  accepting  it,  confess  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  further  philosophizing  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  causation.  I  refer  it  straight  to  God 
therefore,  without  asserting  or  denying  anything  respect- 
ing the  possible  means  of  its  production  at  His  sovereign 
will.  Exceptional  as  it  seems,  however,  in  one  point  of 
view,  from  a  higher  view  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  course  of  the  Divine  government.  The  harmony  of 
design  runs  through  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
alike.  With  vnse  and  kind  design,  the  Creator  has  or- 
dained the  uniformity  of  nature;  and  with  the  same 
wise  and  kind  design.  He  has  ordained  the  specialties  of 
inspiration  and  miracle. 

But  in  admitting  miracles  into  its  belief,  just  as  in 
accepting  any  new  principles  of  knowledge,  belief  or 
action  from  unmiraculous  sources,  the  intelligent  mind 
involuntarily  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  strictly 
fulfilled. 

The  knowledge,  whether  professing  to  come  -from  a 
natural  or  a  supernatural  source,  must  be  consistent  with 
reason.  .  New  knowledge,  like  old,  may  surpass  our  rea- 
soning powers;  but  anything  that  contradicts  them  is 
not  knowledge.  Revelation,  like  natural  science,  may 
wrap  us  in  the  veil  of  mystery,  but  it  cannot  mock  us 
with  incongruities.  Close  beside  its  sublime  discoveries 
may  be  "  the  palpable  obscure"  of  vastness  or  of  minute- 
ness, of  height  or  depth ;  while  all  around  there'  is  always 
the  infinite  and  the  divine.  But  what  is  taught  must  be 
intelligible.  The  mystery  revealed  is,  so  far  as  revealed, 
mystery  no  more.     Mystery  is  but  the  Greek  word  for 
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secret.  A  secret  told,  has  ceased  to  be  a  secret  by  the 
telling.  And  the  gospel,  revealing  mysteries,  has  com- 
municated knowledge  to  our  reasoning  and  understanding 
minds.  ,  By  just  so  many  the  fewer  divine  secrets  are 
still  untold.     Yet,  O,  the  depth  and  height  unknown ! 

So  the  morality  claiming  a  revealed  sanction  must 
approve  itself  to  the  purest  dictates  of  conscience,  A 
revelation  of  morals,  just  as  any  human  speculations  on 
morals,  necessarily  addresses  itself  to  conscience  for  its 
reception.  It  is  absurdity,  if  notprofaneness,  to  imagine 
the  case  of  revealed  precepts  being  immoral;  though 
precepts  pretending  to  revelation  sometimes  have  been 
so.  Conscience,  duly  appreciating  its  own  function, 
rejects  any  such  claims  at  once,  and  requires  that  whatever 
it  accepts,  from  nature  or  from  revelation,  be  accordant 
with  its  own  purest  dictates. 

In  short,  to  express  this  great  principle  in  the  most 
general  terms,  we  expect  and  demand  in  any  assumed 
revelation,  that  its  whole  influence  shall  be  of  an  improv- 
ing and  refining  kind  upon  our  minds,  feelings  and 
characters.  To  this  inward  test  Jesus  Christ  himself 
expressly  appeals :  "  Why,  even  of  yoursetves,  judge  ye 
not  what  is  right  ?" 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  all  these  requisites  are  not 
only  found  in  Christianity  by  every  one  who  intelligently 
accepts  it  as  true  and  divine,  but  are  confessed  to  belong 
to  it  by  many  othera  who  find  a  stumbling-block  in  its 
miraculous  claims.  And  the  want  of  this  harmony  with 
our  other  knowledge  ^nd  with  the  highest  and  most 
genuine  requirements  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties, is  our  justification  in  at  once  rejecting  the  divine 
pretensions  of  many  ancient  and  modem  systems  or  sects. 
Is  it  then  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  miracle,  when  we 
submit  even  its  evidence  to  the  test  within  ourselves  ? 
This  question  bespeaks  the  continually  repeated  fallacy. 
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first  committed  indeed  by  the  highest  orthodoxy,  and 
then  adopted  by  the  most  decided  scepticism, — the  fal- 
lacy of  thinking  that  outward  proofs  can  supersede  the 
inward  faculty  to  which  they  address  themselves.   Know- 
ledge implies  a  knowing  faculty.     Belief  resides  not  in 
the  things  believed,  but  in  the  mind  believing.   So  reve- 
lation can  never  supersede  reason,  any  more  than  the 
telescope  or  microscope  the  eye.     To  set  them  at  vari- 
ance is  like  saying  that  revelation  is  not  designed  for 
reasoning  man,  but  for  the  irrational  brute  creation.   So 
when,  by  these  primary  tests  of  reason  and  conscience, 
we  have  rejected  all  palpably  unworthy  claims  upon  our 
acceptance,  we  have  still  to  scrutinize  those  remaining 
claims  which  do  not  violate  the  highest  sanctity  of  the 
soul.    But  the  very  fact  of  such  false  claims  having  been 
frequently  put  forth,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  point- 
ing to  the  reality  of  some  true  though  rare  occasions  of 
miraculous  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent 
God.    As  the  shadow  follows  the  substance,  and  no  one, 
from  finding  the  shadow  unsubstantial,  argues  that  there 
was  no  substance  to  produce  it, — ^as  the  counterfeit  im- 
plies the  previous  existence  of  the  genuine,  and  the 
existence  of  the  genuine  alone  accounts  for  the  motive 
or  suggestion  to  imitate  it  in  the  spurious, — so  the  dis- 
criminating rejection  of  false  miracles  opens  the  clearer 
perception  of  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  real 
ones  having  occurred,  when  needed  by  the  world  for 
great  purposes. 

I  accept  then,  fully  and  frankly,  the  miraculous  in 
Christianity  as  its  very  basis.  I  cannot  separate  its  mira- 
culous from  its  ordinary  events  without  leaving  the  latter 
mutilated,  unintelligible  and  unnatural.  So  far  from 
the  miraculous  being  a  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  revelation, 
the  diflBculty  to  me  is  even  to  imagine  a  revelation  with- 
out miracle.     But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  clear 
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thotight  and  rational  beUef,  to  place  the  subject  of  Mira- 
cles in  its  proper  order  in  the  chain  of  Christian  evidence. 

The  miracles  of  the  gospel  history  are  of  two  kinds, 
physical  and  spiritual,  or  outward  and  inward ; — those 
wrought  in  other  persons  or  things  at  the  word  of  Christ 
or  an  apostle,  and  those  wrought  upon  their  own  minds 
by  the  Divine  inspiration.  The  outward  works  were 
those  that  commanded  the  largest,  or  at  least  the  earliest, 
attention  in  our  Lord's  own  day ;  but  the  great  spiritual 
miracle  of  his  inspired  mind  and  character  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  Gospel  itself,  as  a  revelation  from  God  to 
man. 

Now  it  seems  obvious  to  notice  the  necessarily  changed 
relation  in  which  these  two  classes  of  miracle  stand  to 
the  gospel  evidences,  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
and  remoteness  of  place.  A  physical  miracle  seen  must 
have  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  mind  from  a  mira- 
cle reported,  especially  one  belonging  to  a  distant  age 
and  country.  The  miracle  seen.  Is  felt  as  a  proof  of 
something  else ;  but  the  miracle  reported,  is  felt  to  want 
proof  itself.  When  the  outward  miracles  of  Christ  were 
done  before  men's  sight,  defying  explanation  from  natu- 
ral causes,  carrying  with  them  an  evidently  benevolent 
purpose,  and,  above  all,  baring  the  warranty  of  such  a 
character  and  life  as  that  of  the  Saviour,  his  personal 
disciples  saw  in  them  the  true  signs  of  a  divine  mission 
and  conclusive  proof  of  his  superhuman  qualificatibn  to 
teach  and  guide  them.  They  argued  that  "  no  man 
could  do  such  miracles  unless  God  were  with  him." 
They  regarded  him  as  "  a  man  proved  to  be  from  God 
by  the  miracles  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him." 
They  looked  to  him,  therefore,  for  disclosures  of  im- 
portant religious  truth,  beyond  their  natural  and  their 
hitherto  revealed  knowledge,  but  in  harmony  with  all 
their  highest  perceptions  of  truth.      Their  conscience 
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received  with  reverence,  but  without  violence  to  its 
highest  dictates,  his  expositions  of  duty,  confirming  at 
once  and  exalting  their  natural  sense  of  right.  Their 
faith  welcomed  his  promises  of  spiritual  and  immortal 
blessedness,  as  meeting  the  most  anxious  desires  and 
satisfying  the  highest  faculties  of  their  nature. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  an  inquirer  now,  by  appeal- 
ing first  to  the  outward  miracles  of  Christ.  Those 
miracles  are  the  very  things  that  now  chiefly  require 
proving.  We  do  not  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine 
because  of  its  outward  miracles ;  but  we  accept  its  out- 
ward miracles  as  belonging  to  it  and  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  when  we  believe  it  to  be  divine  in  itself. 
Its  internal,  spiritual  miracles  are  the  great  proofs  by 
which  it  now  wins  assent, — the  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  heavenly  wisdom  of  his  precepts,  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  morality,  the  breadth  of  his  philanthropy, 
the  sublimity  of  his*  doctrines  respecting  God  and  His 
providence.  His  will  and  His  designs,  and,  lastly,  the 
disclosure  of  human  immortality.  Because  we  cannot 
account  for  these  internal  characteristics  of  the  gospel 
except  by  admitting  its  superhuman  origin,  we  accept 
the  INSPIRATION  OF  Christ,  the  inwardly  miraculous 
part  of  his  mission.  Then  as  to  the  outward  miracles, 
which  we  find  to  be- quite  .inseparable  from  his  history 
and  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  objects  of 
his  mission, — we  accept  them  as  credible  in  that  con- 
nection, and  as  sustaining  the  unity  of  impression  made 
by  his  whole  life  and  teaching, —  though,  if  we  could 
look  at  them  as  unconnected  with  the  spiritual  design 
and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  gospel,  we  might  and 
ought  to  feel  that  almost  insuperable  philosophical  diffi- 
culties attached  to  them. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  ordinary  process  of  thought  by 
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which  an  intelligent  belief  of  the  miraculous  in  Chris- 
tianity takes  place; — first  to  accept  Christ's  character 
and  work  as  genuine  and  true  in  itself,  and  to  feel  that 
inspiration  is  its  true  and  only  solution;  and  then  to 
feel  that  the  outward  array  of  miracle  is  not  only  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  in  the  record,  but  an  appro- 
priate and  harmonious  one  in  the  idea ;  that  the  super- 
human in  the  inspired  soul  of  Christ  has  its  fit  expression 
in  benevolent  miracle.  In  this  respect,  the  order  of 
conviction  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  customary  with  our  Lord's  contemporaries, 
who  were  first  struck  with  the  outward  miracle,  and 
afterwards  perceived  more  and  more  fully  the  inspiration 
and  holiness  of  his  mind.  Yet  even  with  them,  the 
latter  became,  as  it  is  with  us,  the  fount  of  Christian 
principle  and  hope;  the  former  had  but  pointed  the 
way  to  it. 

It  may  be  quite  impossible  further  to  define  the  na- 
ture or  the  extent  of  the  supernatural  illumination  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ.  No  doubt  the  estimate 
of  different  minds,  if  they  should  attempt  it,  would 
greatly  differ,  according  to  their  relative  estimates  of 
human  nature  and  of  its  historical  circumstances ;  and 
there  is  room  for  some  variety  of  comparative  estimate 
among  those  who  maintain  the  same  general  conclusion  - 
in  referring  to  the  supernatural  aU  that  is  above  their 
highest  estimate  of  the  natural. 

"  It  is  indeed  true"  (says  Channing  in  the  discourse  before 
quoted)  "  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can 
we  state  precisely  the  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass ; 
but  still,  the  disproportion  between  human  nature  and  an  effect 
ascribed  to  it,  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable,  as  to  satisfy  us  at 
once,  that  the  effect  is  inexplicable  by  human  power.  I  know 
not  precisely  what  advances  may  be  made  by  the  intellect  of 
an  imassisted  savage ;  but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could 
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not  compose  the  Principia  of  Kewton,  is  about  as  plain  as  that 
he  could  not  create  the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop ;  but  that  a  man  cannot  c^rry  Atlas 
or  Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  principles  of  human  nature,  imder  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  at  Christ's  birth,  will 
explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  which  we  are  competent,  and  is 
the  great  question  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns." 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  ascribing 
inspiration  of  the  highest  order  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
"we  do  not  ascribe  it  to  every  word  and  every  act  recorded 
even  of  him.-  It  would  be  idle,  if  not  profane  rather, 
so  to  divest  of  their  natural  grace  and  simplicity  his 
general  character  and  deportment  in  the  common  scenes 
of  daily  life.  It  would  be  doing  strange  violence  to 
Scripture  on  every  page  to  attempt  it.  The  supernatural 
influences,  even  when  most  conspicuously  exerted,  never 
superseded  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties,  but  acted 
through  their  means ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  must  have  left  those  faculties  free  to  their  ordinary 
workings  in  all  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  in  which  it 
would  be  profane  to  exaggerate  simply  human  actions 
and  thoughts  into  miracles.  If  we  imagine  the  inspired 
communication  of  a  few  surpassingly  great  truths  and 
purposes  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  truths 
to  have  been  left  to  their  natural  action  and  reaction 
within  his  mind,  we  may  in  some  degree  realize  the  kind 
of  influence  which  the  supernatural  gift  might  exert  upon 
the  natural  faculty  beyond  its  immediate  suggestions  of 
knowledge  and  faith.* 

*  For  want  of  making  this  distinction,  some  of  the  simplest  human 
sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  have  been  stilted  and  inflated  into  what 
is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,'or  (on  the  same  needless  assump- 
tion of  their  being  superhuman)  have  been  derided  as  unworthy  of 
miracle.    A  few  instances  may  be  useful. 

In  the  history  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana,  where 
the  wine  failed  through  the  unexpected  number  of  guests  (attracted, 
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The  miraculous  acts  and  inspired  utterances  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  been  put  upon  record  through  precisely  the 

doubtless,  by  his  presence),  there  is  a  brief  atitle  conversation  of  Jesus 
with  his  mother,  his  part  of  which  is  given  in  the  Common  Version  in 
these  words :  •*  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come."  Humanized  into  idiomatic  English,  it  means :  *'  Mother, 
do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  me.  It  is  not  time  for 
me  yet."  She  understood  him  and  expected  the  result.  How  simple 
and  appropriate  his  few  words  to  her !  They  are  gentle  too.  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  !'*  when  spoken  by  him  from  the  cross,  does  not  sound 
harsh  or  disrespectful  even  to  the  falsely  fastidious  English  ear,  where 
**  woman"  and  **  lady"  struggle  hopelessly  for  precedence  (John  ii.  4). 

The  cleansing  of  the  temple,  mentioned  by  John  (ii.  13)  as  occurring 
at  the  first  Passover,  and  by  the  other  evangelists  at  the  last  (and  pos- 
sibly transacted  at  both),  has  given  occasion  for  empty  ribaldry.  But 
how  natural  is  the  scene  when  we  realize  it !  lo  spite  of  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  custom,  religiously  thoughtful  Jews,  even  at  Jerusalem, 
must  have  been  shocked  at  this  intrusion  of  traffic  upon  the  place  of 
devotion ;  and  to  the  fresher  Galilean  hearts  of  Jesus  and  his  compa- 
nions, it  must  have  seemed  an  abomination  that  only  needed  remon- 
ttrance  to  abolish  at  once.  The  remonstrance  was  uttered  by  him ;  and 
was  immediately  carried  into  effect  by  the  bystanders  aiding  him  and 
his  apostles,  with  no  more  roughness  than  usually  attends  the  summary 
course  of  popular  justice.  The  **  plaiting  a  scourge  of  small  cords," 
shews  no  haste,  at  any  rate.  The  scene  is  quite  natural ;  and  what  is 
natural  in  the  impulses  of  a  pure  mind  is  seldom  undignified  in  the 
doing. 

Many  a  reader  has  wondered  what  Jesus  meant  by  saying  to  Judas 
Iscariot  at  the  paschal  table,  '*  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly"  (John 
ziii.  27).  What  if  he  expressed  the  natural  impatience  of  suspense, 
that  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to  bear,  when  the  mind  is  nobly  strung 
for  endurance,  and  has  no  scope  left  for  active  effort.  *'  Bo  at  once 
what  I  know  you  are  going  to  do."  There  is  a  similar  but  less  urgent 
expression  in  the  same  tone,  at  an  earlier  period,  about  the  baptism 
he  was  to  be  baptized  with,  and  his  being  straitened  till  it  should  be 
accomplished  (Luke  xii.  50). 

And  many  a  reader  has  failed  to  find  a  natural  meaning,  by  seeking 
a  supernatural  one,  in  Christ's  words  to  Mary  Magdalene  after  his 
resurrection,  when  in  her  joy  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  clung^ 
about  his  knees.  **  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  ascended,"  &c.,  surely 
means,  '*  Cling  not  to  me,  hold  me  not,  as  though  this  must  be  your 
only  sight  of  me  before  I  ascend.  Your  affectionate  heart  shaU  be  * 
gratified.  I  am  not  ascending  yet.  But  go  to  my  disciples  and  tell 
them  I  am  risen,  and  that  I  shall  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
to  my  God  and  your  God"  (John  xx.  17). 
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same  kind  of  human  instrumentality  as  any  of  his  ordi- 
nary actions  and  utterances  contained  in  the  same  book^ 
or  as  those  of  any  ordinary  persons  in  these  or  any  other 
books.  They  were  just  as  capable  of  description  and 
attestation  as  any  other  actions  or  words  recorded  in 
history.  Their  being  miraculous  or  inspired  as  to  their 
origin,  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  in  tlieir  capabi- 
lity of  being  accurately  narrated.  The  narrative,  indeed, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  give  testimony  to  the  mira- 
culous causation.  That  is  properly  the  inference  of  the 
reader  (as  it  was  also  that  of  the  writer).  The  testimony 
goes  only  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  narrator  describes 
certain  phenomena,  which,  if  the  reader  could  reconcile 
them  with  his  knowledge  of  nature,  would  of  course 
not  seem  to  him  miraculous.  These  authors  tell  us, 
indeed,  that  they  themselves  considered  certain  actions 
miraculous ;  but  they  describe  what  those  actions  were, 
and  we  in  our  turn  judge  whether  they  were  miraculous 
or  not.  They  say  they  considered  certain  sayings  as 
inspired ;  but  they  repeat  the  sayings  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  recollection,  and  we  read  those  sayings 
in  connection  with  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  records  in  which  these  all-important  mat- 
ters are  written,  are,  in  short  (according  to  the  simple 
principles  already  explained  and  vindicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  volume*),  human  records  of  words, 
some  of  which  we  refer  to  inspiration,  and  of  deeds, 
some  of  which  we  deem  miraculous.  These  records  we 
must  use  like  any  other  records  of  any  other  alleged 
sayings  and  doings.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  great 
principle  of  ordinary  justice  to  the  Scriptures, — a  prin- 
ciple almost  self-evident,  yet  almost  constantly  neglected. 
The  Scriptures  are  the  records  of  revelation,  but  not 
themselves  the  revelation.  Inspiration  is  in  the  things 
♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  25,  &c. 
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recorded,  though  not  in  the  act  of  recording  them.  They 
are  histories  of  miracles,  though  not  miraculously-written 
histories.  Let  this  distinction  never  be  forgotten  or  dis- 
guised by  those  who  would  really  understand  and  wisely 
vindicate  them.  Its  neglect  creates  all  the  absurdities  and 
half  the  difficulties  which  divide  believers  and  doubters. 
The  historical  and  biographical  form  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  conveyed  to  us,  is  peculiarly  attractive  and 
impressive.  This  is  an  old  remark,  common  to  all  writers 
on  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
revelation.  Every  reader  of  the  gospel  feels  it,  whether 
distinctly  defining  it  or  not.  No  code  of  morals,  no 
formal  array  of  precepts,  no  disquisitions,  on  providence 
and  prayer,  on  life  and  immortality,  could  impress  the 
mind  with  the  same  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  and  value 
of  divine  disclosures  on  these  subjects,  as  when  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  them  through  the  life  and 
conversations  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  cannot,  even  in  ima- 
gination, detach  his  gospel  from  himself.  He  is  the 
central  thought  in  our  religion  as  Christians.  His  words 
have  the  reality  of  time,  place  and  circumstance.  His 
life  was  the  essence  of  the  revelation.  And  the  power 
of  the  gospel  is  greatly  attributable  to  this  intire  identi- 
fication of  the  person  and  character  of  its  Author  with 
all  its  principles  and  hopes.  We  may  not  be  quite  sure 
that  we  have,  in  every  instance,  the  very  identical  words 
of  Christ  preserved  to  us  in  -the  gospel  histories,  any 
more  than  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  very 
identical  words  of  Socrates  in  Xenophon*s  Memorabilia, 
But  neither  do  we  need  the  very  words,  if  we  have  their 
sense  and  their  spirit ;  and  practically  we  have  all  that 
we  can  desire.  Under  the  necessary  conditions  under 
which  historical  sayings  and  doings  of  any  other  kind 
are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  other  histories,  and 
subject  to  the  common  laws  of  human  thought,  know- 
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ledge  and  belief  throughout  every  other  department,  we 
receive  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  pages  of  its 
memoir- writers.  To  seek  any  different  or  higher  cer- 
tainty than  this,  is  simply  to  desire  exemption  from  the 
lot  of  man.  Plenary  inspiration  itsel  f  (a  theory  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  confront)  would  not  give  the  abso- 
lute certainty  desired  by  its  advocates,  unless  their  own 
minds  could  be  made  infallible  also  in  the  act  of  reading. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Pope,  joined 
to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  would  still  be 
unavailing  to  procure  absolute  certainty,  unless  the  in- 
dividual mind  be  gifted  with  infallibUity  also.  All 
attempts  to  escape  from  the  necessary  conditions  of 
human  knowledge  and  opinion  are  vain,  while  they  are 
mischievous.  The  Christian  Scriptures  are  strong  in- 
deed in  their  native  strength  of  evidence,  and  are  only 
to  be  weakened  by  false  claims  on  their  behalf.  They 
eminently  stand  the  test  of  every  critical  principle  that  is 
applied  to  ancient  literature  in  general.  On  precisely  the 
same  principles  of  literary  criticism  on  which  we  receive 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Caesar  as  the  contempora- 
neous records  of  certain  parts  of  Roman  history,  we 
receive  the  four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  as  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  preaching  of  Christian- 
ity. And  on  the  self-same  principles  of  literary  criticism 
on  which  we  accept  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  as 
genuine,  we  accept  those  of  Paul  and  other  letter-writers 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  gospel  only  requires  to 
see  its  history  and  its  literature  fairly  treated,  like  the 
world's  history  and  literature  in  general.  In  the  next 
two  chapters  we  shall  endeavour  thus  to  estimate  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  CHBISTIAK  ERA.  IK  ITS  CONNECTIOK  WITH  GENERAL  HISTORT. 

The  Christen  Scriptures  open  before  us  in.  the  full 
light  of  the  world's  history.  Unlike  those  of  the  Old 
Testament, — most  of  which  are  placed  by  their  venera- 
ble antiquity  quite  above  the  reach  of  minute  critical 
inquiry  into  their  origin  and  authorship,  while  many  of 
their  recorded  facts  admit  of  question  or  confirmation 
only  on  abstract  and  speculative  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  properly  historical  grounds, — the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  belong  to  a  strictly  historical,  and, 
more  than  that,  a  very  conspicuous  period,  whether  as 
regards  the  facts  recorded  and  implied  in  them,  or  the 
literary  history  and  characteristics  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Unlike  the  Jewish  Apocrypha,  which  are  the 
feeble  repetition,  imitation  and  exaggeration  of  a  vene- 
rated past,  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  the  fresh  and 
lively  records  of  a  new  era,  marked  with  a  character  of 
its  own.  We  have  now  to  do  with  writings  which  pro- 
fess to  have  been  composed  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  and  referring  to  events  that  were  not  a  generation 
old  at  the  time  when  the  records  were  written.  It  is 
quite  a  literary  period.  The  Augustan  age  of  Roman 
literature  is  scarcely  past.  The  world  abounds  in  books, 
authors,  readers  and  critics.  Such  is  the  era  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

Christianity  was  born  of  Judaism.  In  the  language 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  **  Salvation  was  from  the  Jews." 
Unlike  as  Christianity  is  to  Judaism,  as  regards  the 
ceremonialism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  old  dispensation, 
it  is  the  true  sequel  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which 
must  have  remained  incomplete,  if  not  objectless,  with- 
out it.     It  bears  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  origin  in 
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its  doctrines,  its  facts  and  its  writings.  The  gospel  grew 
up  in  Jewish  soil,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  could  have  originated  nowhere  else,  nor  at  any  great 
interval  of  time  before  or  after. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  time  when  events  hap- 
pening in  Palestine  could  have  commanded  the  same 
degree  of  attention  from  the  great  world,  as  in  the  era 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  when  those  events,  if  important 
in  themselves,  could  have  found  such  ready  channels  of 
communication  through  which  to  exercise  their  due  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  at  large. 

The  evident  fitness  of  this  period  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  divine  religion  of  unlimited  spirit  and  aims, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reflecting  Christian's  mind,  as 
shewing  that  the  great  circle  of  Providence  had  plainly 
embraced  and  provided  for  the  advent  of  the  gospel. 

Rome  was  now  the  mistress  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  Republic  had,  through  five  centuries,  developed  the 
energy,  the  warlike  prowess  and  the  practical  aijd  admi* 
nistrative  skill  of  its  mighty  people;'  and  the  Empire 
was  now  opening  that  career  of  magnificence,  which 
presently  began  to  run  into  corruption,  and  thence  into 
gradual  decay.  The  Roman  dominion  had  absorbed  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  so  long  the  centre  of  civilization, 
literature  and  art,  and  still  the  teacher  of  these  things 
to  her  conquerors,  whose  youth  frequented  their  Greek 
provinces  as  a  part  of  the  finished  education  necessary 
for  the  statesman,  scholar  or  gentleman.  The  Roman 
sway  had  overrun  all  the'  Greek  kingdoms  of  Asia  and 
Egypt  which  had  been  founded  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander ;  it  had  spread  over  northern  Africa  and  the 
middle  and  west  of  Europe,  including  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain  and  Britain.  Never  before  had  such  links  of 
intercommunication  been  established  among  such  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 
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lu  this  vast  empire,  Jndea  was  by  no  means  the  least 
conspicuous  spot.  It  was,  indeed,  small  in  extent,  but 
it  was  central ;  and  it  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
theatre  of  conflict  again  and  again  between  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world ;  first  between  Assyria  or  Babylon 
on  the  east  and  the  older  Egypt  on  the  south-west ;  and 
then  between  the  Egypt  of  the  Greek  dynasty  and  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  the  S3rrians.  And  now  it  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  a  restless 
dependency  of  their  own,  lately  constituted  a  province. 
It  was  despised,  indeed,  by  its  haughty  conquerors  for 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  its  superstitions,  — for  the 
peculiarity  (that  is  to  say)  of  its  religious  observances, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  its  people  clung  to  them 
in  defiance  of  persecution  by  their  heathen  masters ;  but 
Judea  was  at  least  notoriotu  throughout  the  Roman  world 
for  having  been  thus  troublesome  and  unmanageable  ever 
since  it  came  into  their  hands.  The  Christian  apostle 
was  right  in  avowing  the  publicity  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sion, "  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer." 

Tacitus,  the  prince  of  Roman  historians,  has  left  us  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Jews, 
such  as  was  current  in  his  time  among  the  Romans, 
written  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  notice  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  I  shall  here  present  a 
translation  of  it,  as  the  very  best  way  of  shewing,  on  the 
most  unexceptionable  authority,  how  the  Jews  stood 
connected  with  the  Roman  world ;  how  far  their  history 
was  known,  and  how  far  perverted  or  misunderstood  by 
their  heathen  masters.  Many  of  Tacitus's  statements  are 
indeed  ridiculous  enough,  and  some,  no  doubt,  quite 
erroneous ;  for  which  the  Christian  Father,  Tertullian, 
petulantly  calls  him  **  that  most  chattering  liar"  (men- 
daciorum  loquacissimus) ;  but  one  may  easily  explain  the 
sources  of  some  of  his  amusing  mistakes,  and  his  account, 
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subject  to  such  corrections,  is  very  instructive,  as  shew- 
ing the  Jews  and  their  country  from  the  Roman  point 
of  view.  We  can  easily  correct  it  or  complete  it  from 
their  own  national  point  of  view,  and  from  our  own 
Christian  retrospect.  Tacitus  was  bom  at  the  end  of 
Claudius's,  or  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  (A.  D.  54), 
and  lived  till  Hadrian's  (117).    His  account  is  as  follows: 

"  As  we  are  about  to  narrate  the  destruction  of  the  notorious 
city  of  Jerusalem,  it  seems  a  proper  occasion  to  explain  its 
origin.  Some  say  the  Jews  were  fugitives  from  Crete,  who  set- 
tled on  the  outskirts  of  Libya  at  the  time  of  Saturn's  expulsion 
from  heaven  by  his  brother  Jupiter ;  they  draw  an  argument 
fix)m  the  name  Jews,  Judc&iy  being  like  that  of  the  Idcei,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete.  Some  say  that  in  the  reign 
of  Isis  in  Egypt,  an  exuberant  population  relieved  itself  by 
spreading  to  the  nearest  country,  under  Jerosolymus  and  Juda.* 
Many  think  they  were  of  Ethiopian  blood,  and  driven  out  by 
king  Cepheus,  either  through  fear  or  through  dislike  of  them. 
Some  make  them  Assyrian  immigrants  into  Egypt  in  search  of 
territory,  afterwards  occupying  cities  of  their  own,  and  the 
Hebrew  lands  and  others  nestrer  to  Syria.  Some  make  the 
Solymi  (spoken  of  in  Homer)  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Eierosolymajf  and  given  it  their  name.  Most 
authors  agree  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  king 
Bocchoris,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  oracle  of  Hammon, 
as  a  race  offensiv^e  to  the  gods,  to  cure  a  filthy  disease  then 
prevalent.  Thereupon  Moses,  one  of  these  exiles,  when  all 
the  rest  were  inactively  bemoaning  themselves  in  the  desert, 
advised  them  to  expect  no  help  from  gods  or  men,  as  they 
were  deserted  by  both,  but  to  trust  to  him  as  a  heavenly  leader 
who  would  at  once  rescue  them  from  their  distresses.  They 
agreed,  and  took  their  journey  with  him  at  hazard.  Want  of 
water  was  their  chief  distress.     But,  when  their  destruction 

•  This  easy  sort  of  etymologising  was  very  common  among  the 
ancients.  To  account  for  the  name  of  a  place  or  people,  they  had  only 
to  infer  a  man,  or  hero,  or  demigod  as  the  founder.  So  a  Jerosolymus 
is  imagined  as  the  founder  of  Jerusalem.  Judcei  and  Idcei  were  cer- 
tainly very  temptingly  like.  But  Tacitus  does  not  assent  to  either  of 
these  derivations. 
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seemed  imminent,  a  herd  of  wild  asses,  coming  from  pasture, 
led  the  way  to  a  rock  covered  with  wood,  where  the  grassj 
soil  shewed  the  leader  that  there  was  water  to  be  had ;  and  he 
opened  copious  streams  of  it.  Thus  refreshed,  they  pursue 
their  journey  six  days  more;  and  on  the  seventh  (having 
driven  out  the  inhabitants)  they  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  proceed  to  build  their  city  and  temple. 
Moses,  to  confirm  his  future  influence  over  the  nation,  insti- 
tuted new  rites,  contrary  to  those  of  all  other  people.  Among 
them,  all  things  are  held  abominable  which  amongst  us  are 
sacred;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are  allowed  to  them 
that  are  impure  with  us.  In  their  shrine  they  consecrated  an 
image  of  the  animal*  that  had  saved  them  from  thirst ;  sacri- 
ficing a  ram,t  as  if  in  contempt  of  Hammon.  The  oxf  also, 
which  the  Egyptians  worship  as  Apis,  is  sacrificed  by  them. 
They  abstain  from  svdne's  fiesh,!  in  memory  of  the  mortality 
once  produced  among  them  by  the  scabies  to  which  that  animal 
is  liable.  They  to  this  day  memorialize  their  long  frunine  of 
former  times  by  frequent  fasts  ;t  and  the  Jewish  bread  made 
without  fermentation,!  retains  the  indication  of  hastily-made 
food  (raptarum  frugum  argumentum).  Some  say  that  they 
choose  to  rest  on  the  seventh  dayf  because  it  put  an  end  to 
their  toils ;  and  afterwards,  through  the  soft  encroachment  of 
idleness,  that  the  seyenth  yearf  also  was  allotted  to  repose. 

*  Was  this  story  a  malicious,  or  an  innocent,  heathen  perversion  of 
the  golden  calf?  or  of  the  Jewish  use  of  the  ass  in  preference  to  the 
horse }  Could  the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  simple  state 
prescribed  by  the  Law  for  Jewish  kings,  and  announced  by  the  pro- 
phet  as  his,  have  been  the  origin  of  this  strange  assertion  of  the  Roman 
historian  } 

t  Tacitus  here  cites  many  of  the  characteristic  practices  of  the  Jews 
correctly,  but  is  not  always  happy  in  conjecturing  their  origin  or  mean- 
ing. For  how  should  a  Roman  be  expected  to  trouble  himself  much 
with  Jewish  antiquities  ?  Josephus's  writings  were,  no  doubt,  acces- 
sible at  Rome ;  but  Tacitus  seems  not  to  have  been  versed  in  them, 
any  more  than  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  were,  at  least  in  their 
Greek  translation,  accessible  to  heathen  scholars.  He  has  correctly 
noticed  the  opposition  (perhaps  in  some  instances  a  studied  opposition, 
as  he  sxiggests)  between  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  Egyptian  usages. 
Tacitus  did  not,  at  any  rate,  regard  Moses  as  the  copyist  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  however  learned  he  might  be  in  their  wisdom. 
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Otiiiers  think  that  thid  was  an  honour  paid  to  Saturn ;  whether 
that  the  principles  of  their  worship  had  heen  handed  down  hy 
the  Ideans,  as  the  founders  of  the  nation  when  driven  out  with 
Saturn;  or  that  the  star  of  Saturn  is  reputed  to  he  in  the 
highest  sphere  and  of  chief  power  among  the  seven  stars  that 
govern  mankind,  aud  because  most  of  the  celestial  bodies  com- 
plete their  powers  and  courses  through  septenary  numbers. 
These  rites,  whencesoever  adopted,  are  sustained  by  their  anti- 
quity. Their  remaining  institutions  are  sinister,  and  have 
prevailed  through  foul  depravity.  For  every  wretch  (pessimus 
quisque)  who  has  despised  his  country's  religion,  would  carry 
tribute  and  offering  thither.  And  so  the  Jewish  state  throve.* 
Among  themselves  there  is  obstinate  faith  and  ready  compas- 
sion ;  but  towards  all  others  a  deadly  hatred.  They  separate 
themselves  in  eating.  They  abstain  from  foreign  marriages. 
Among  themselves  no  license  is  scrupled.  They  use  circiun- 
cision  for  the  sake  of  being  different  from  other  people.  Those 
who  join  them  adopt  the  same  practice ;  and  the  first  lesson 
they  learn  is  to  despise  the  gods,  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
country,  and  slight  their  parents,  children  and  brethren.  Yet 
they  take  measures  for  increasing  their  numbers.  For  they 
consider  the  destruction  of  children  wicked ;-!-  and  think  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  or  by  torture  immortal.^ 
Hence  their  desire  of  offspring  and  their  contempt  of  death. 

*  Naturalization  among  the  Jews  was  not  so  easy  as  Tacitus  fancies ; 
nor  so  much  coveted  by  wretches  who  were  tired  of  their  own  country 
and  its  gods.  He  writes  a  cruel  burlesque  upon  their  separation  from. 
other  nations. 

t  Necare  qttengttam  ex  agnaiia,  nefeu,  is  the  reading  of  the  text  of 
Tacitus ;  but  lipsius  coi^ectures  gncUxst  and  those  who  keep  the  com- 
mon reading  generally  force  it  into  the  same  meaning.  The  Jewish 
love  of  ofi&pring'is  here  truly  portrayed,  in  favourable,  though  unde- 
signed, contrast  with  the  Roman  long-established  barbarism  of  expos- 
ing supernumerary  infants, — a  practice  the  propriety  of  which  the 
polite  Roman  historian  never  for  one  moment  questions,  but  merely 
notes  the  Jewish  scruple  as  a  curious  characteristic  of  this  superstitious 
and  despicable  nation ! 

X  The  Jewish  belief  in  immortality  was  notorious  among  their  con- 
querors, though  seemingly  taken  by  Tacitus  as  limited  to  patriots  and 
martyrs. 

f2 
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They  bury,  rather  than  bum^  their  dead,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Egypt;  taking  the  same  care  of  them  and  having  the  same 
conviction  about  the  world  beneath.*  Their  opinion  of  the 
heavenly  beings  is  very  different.  The  Egyptians  worship 
many  animals  and  their  images :  the  Jews  recognize  only  one 
deity,  and  that  one  mentally.  They  consider  it  profane  to 
represent  the  likenesses  of  the  gods  by  perishable  material  and 
in  human  form ;  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  they  hold  to  be 
neither  changeable  nor  perishable.  Accordingly  they  allow 
no  images  in  their  cities,  nor  even  in  their  temples.  Kings 
are  not  to  be  thus  complimented,  nor  even  Caesars  to  be  honour- 
ed by  a  statue.  But,  from  the  custom  of  their  priests  singing 
to  the  flute  and  timbrel,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  from  a  golden 
vine  being  found  in  the  temple,f  some  have  thought  that  Bac- 
chus, the  conqueror  of  the  East,  was  worshiped  by  them.  The 
rites,  however,  do  not  at  all  correspond ;  for  Bacchus  enjoined 
festive  and  joyous  rites,  whereas  the  way  of  the  Jews  is  absurd 
and  grovellmg. 

"The  coimtry  is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Arabia;  it 
meets  Egypt  on  the  south,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  west; 
on  the  side  of  Syria  it  stretches  far  north.  The  people  are 
healthy  in  body  and  able  to  bear  labour.  Eain  seldom  falls. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Its  productions  are  the  same  as  ours;  and 
it  has  the  balsam  and  dates  besides.  The  date-palm  trees  are 
lofty  and  graceful.  The  balsam  is  a  moderate  sized  tree. 
"WTien  the  branch  is  swelled,  if  you  cut  it  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, the  veins  recoil ;  but  they  open  if  cut  with  a  broken 

*  The  Jewish  burial  was  widely  different  from  the  Egyptian  embalm- 
ing ;  nor  can  any  trace  be  found  in  the  Jewish  writings  of  either  of 
the  doctrines  variously  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  respecting  the  dead ; 
namely,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  in  the  body  so  long  as  the  latter  (embalmed)  remains  unde- 
cayed.  On  the  contrast  between  Egyptian  and  Jewish  thought,  in  the 
next  sentence,  Tacitus  writes  truly,  but  without  apparent  appreciation 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Jewish  thought. 

t  There  is  plainly  no  more  truth  in  these  reputed  facts  than  in  the 
inference  which  Tacitus  himself  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  other  facts. 
But  the  Jewish  festivals  were  not  sad  and  gloomy,  as  he  seems  to 
think ;  neither  were  they  "  bacchanalian  ;'*  but  cheerful,  social  and 
expressive  of  thanksgiving. 
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stone  or  pot.  The  juice  is  used  by  physicians.*  The  chief 
mountain  is  Libanus,  remarkable  in  so  hot  a  climate  for  being 
misty  and  constantly  covered  with  snow  (opacum  fidumque 
nivibus).  'Prom  this  ridge  the  river  Jordan  rises  and  is  fed. 
The  Jordan  does  not  run  into  the  sea,  but,  after  flowing  through 
first  one  lake  and  then  a  second,  is  retained  in  a  third.  This 
third  lake  is  of  immense  circuit,  like  a  sea ;  more  disagreeable 
in  taste,  and  by  its  offensive  smell  pestilential  to  those  who 
visit  it.  The  wind  makes  no  impression  upon  it.  It  harbours 
neither  fish  nor  water-fowl.  Its  waters^  between  solid  and 
fluid,  support  what  is  thrown  upon  them,  as  if  on  .the  ground ; 
swimmers  and  those  who  cannot  swim  are  equally  borne  up 
by  them.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  it  throws  out  bitumen, 
the  mode  of  collecting  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  like  other 
arts.  In  its  native  state,  it  is  a  black  liquid.  On  the  addition 
of  acid  (sparse  aceto)  it  hardens  and  floats.  This  is  taken  in 
the  hand  by  the  collectors  and  drawn  on  ship- board.  Then, 
without  any  further  help,  it  flows  in  and  loads  the  vessel  till 
you  cut  it  off.  But  you  cannot  cut  it  with  a  brass  or  iron 
instrument.  It  retreats  from  blood  or  a  bloody  garment.f  So 
the  old  authors  say.  But  those  who  know  the  locality  teU  us, 
that  masses  surging  with  bitumen  are  forced  along  and  pulled 
ashore  by  hand ;  and  presently,  when  dried  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  earth  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  they  are  cut  up  with 
axes  and  wedges,  like  logs  of  wood  or  stone.  Kot  far  off  are 
plains  which  <!iey  say^were  once  fertile  and  peopled  with  large 
cities,  till  burnt  up  by  lightning;  and  the  traces  of  such  a 
catastrophe  are  said  to  remain,  the  land  itself  being  torrid  to 
view  and  having  lost  its  productiveness.  For  all  plants,  whe- 
ther growing  spontaneously  or  by  cultivation,  whether  grass 
or  flowers,  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  customary  form, 
grow  black  and  hollow,  and  shrivel,  as  it  were,  into  ashes. 

•  See  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (arts.  Balm,  Balsam- 
tree)  for  other  accounts  of  this  tree  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others. 

t  Fagit  cruorem  vestemque  infectam  sangine  quo  ftsminse  per  menses 
exsolvuntur.  Well  might  Tacitus  distinguish  between  the  stories  of 
the  veterea  auctorea  and  the  gnari  locorum.  But  he  attests  the  main 
features  of  this  singular  scenery  with  great  correctness,  shewing  how 
thoroughly  well  known  Judea  was. 
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For  my  part,  while  I  grant  that  some  once  fSEunous  cities  baye 
been  burnt  by  lightning,  I  also  think  that  the  ground  is  in- 
fected by  the  exhalation  of  the  lake,  and  that  the  air  aboye  is 
corrupted,  so  that  grain  and  fruits  decay  in  a  soil  und  atmo- 
sphere alike  intolerable.  The  riyer  Belus*  falls  into  the  Jewish 
sea;  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  collect  sand  to  mix  with 
alkali  (mixto  nitro)  and  melt  into  glass.  This  shore  is  of 
moderate  extent  and  imexhausted  by  what  is  carried  awiay. 
A  great  part  of  Judea  lies  in  scattered  yillages ;  but  they  haye 
also  towns.  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  nation.  A 
temple  of  immense  wealth  was  there :  the  city  within  the  first 
walls ;  then  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  temple  inclosed  within 
the  innermost.  None  but  a  Jew  had  access  eyen  to  the  doors; 
aU  but  the  priests  were  prohibited  from  entering.  While  the 
East  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, the  Jews  were  the  most  despised  part  of  the  dependent 
nations  (despectissima  pars  servientium) ;  but  when  the  Mace- 
donians had  become  ascendant,  king  Antiochus,  endeayouring 
to  take  away  their  superstition  and  giye  them  Greek  manners, 
was  preyented  by  his  war  with  the  Parthians  from  improying 
this  most  foul  (teterrimam)  nation.  (For  at  that  time  Arsaces 
had  reyolted.f )  Then  the  Jews,  as  the  Macedonians  were 
weak,  the  Parthians  not  yet  haying  grown  up,  and  the  Bomans 
being  far  oflP,  set  up  kings  of  their  own,  who,  one  after  another, 
when  expelled  by  the  fickleness  of  the  populace,  regained  their 
power  by  arms ;  and  while  committing  all  the  customary  atro- 
cities of  kings  in  the  expulsion  of  citizens  and  the  destruction 
of  cities,  the  murder  of  brothers,  wiyes  and  parents,  constantly 
cherished  the  national  superstition,  because  they  were  begin- 

*  The  Belus  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  by  Acre  or  Ptolemais. 

t  This  parenthesis  is,  with  good  reason,  suspected  of  being  an  inter- 
polation, adde^  by  a  transcriber  who  wished  to  explain  the  history, 
but  who  managed  to  confuse  it,  instead,  by  his  own  ignorance.  Ilither 
some  such  transcriber,  or  else  Tacitus  himself  (which  is  not  likely), 
seems  to  have  confounded  Antiochus  lY.  (Epiphanes)  with  the  second 
(sumamed  Theos).  It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antiochus  that 
Arsaces  revolted,  about  B.C.  250 ;  but  Tacitus,  in  his  contemptuous 
and  utterly  unsympathising  way,  evidently  describes  the  times  of 
Epiphanes,  who  died  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  (See 
Oberlin's  Tacitus,  note,  in  k)o,) 
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rang  to  assume  the  honour  of  the  Priesthood  by  way  of  strength- 
ening their  own  power. 

"  Cn.  Pompey  was  the  first  Boman  who  subdued  the  Jews ; 
and  he,  in  right  of  victory,  entered  their  temple.  From  that 
time  it  was  known  that  the  place  was  empty  and  its  mysteries 
Yaia,  no  image  of  Deity  being  in  it  f'mdld  intua  DeUm  effigie, 
vaouam  sedem,  et  inania  aroimaj.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed ;  the  temple  remained.  Presently,  in  our  civil  war, 
when  the  provinces  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Mark  Antony, 
Pacorus,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  gained  possession  of  Judea 
and  was  killed  by  P.  Yentidius ;  and  the  Parthians  were  driven 
back  across  the  Euphrates.  C.  Sosius  subdued  the  Jews. 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod;  and  Augustus,  on  his 
victory,  enlarged  it.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  one  Simon,* 
without  waiting  for  imperial  permission,  had  assumed  the  name 
of  king.  He  was  punished  by  QuinctlLius  Yams,  who  occu- 
pied Syria;  and  tibe  nation,  tiius  put  under  constraint,  was 
divided  into  three  kingdoms  among  the  sons  of  Herod.  Under 
Tiberius  they  were  quiet.  After  that,  being  ordered  by  Caius 
CsBsarf  to  place  his  statue  in  their  temple,  they  took  up  arms 
rather  than  obey.  The  death  of  the  Caesar  put  an  end  to  that 
movement.  Claudius,  the  Jewish  race  of  kings  having  died 
out,  or  being  reduced  to  insignificance,  gave  Judea  as  a  pro- 
vince into  the  hands  of  Boman  knights  or  freedmen ;  of  whom 
Antonius  Feliz,^  indulging  in  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  lust, 
exercised  royal  authority  with  the  dispositions  of  a  slave. .  He 
married  Drusilla,  the  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony ; 
80  that  Felix  was  step-grandson,  and  Claudius  grandson,  of 
the  same  Antony.  However,  the  patience  of  the  Jews  lasted 
till  Gessius  Florus  was  procurator.  Under  him  war  arose ;  and 
various  battles,  generally  adverse,  befel  Cestius  Gallus,  the 
legate  of  Syria,  in  his  attempts  to  repress  it.  When,  in  the 
course  of  fate,  or  through  vexation,  he  died,  Yespasian,  com- 
missioned by  Nero,  aided  by  fortune  and  fame  in  Ms  excellent 
services,  in  the  course  of  two  summers  put  his  victorious  army 

*  For  Simon's  attempt,  see  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  6).    Also,  for 
Varus's  military  career  in  Judea,  the  whole  chapter  10. 
t  Calus  Caligula. 
X  The  Felix  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
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in  possession  of  all  the  country  districts  and  all  the  cities 
except  Jerusalem.  The  next  year,  occupied  with  civil  war, 
passed  in  quiet  as  fsur  as  concerned  the  Jews.  -  But  when  peace 
was  obtained  throughout  Italy,  foreign  cares  returned.  It  was 
an  aggravation  of  angry  feeling  to  think  that  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  had  not  yielded.  That  Titus  should  dtill 
remain  with  the  armies,  seemed  the  most  useM  provision  for 
aU  the  chances  and  issues  of  a  new  imperial  reign.  So,  having 
pitched  his  camp,  as  I  have  mentioned,  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  he  shewed  his  legions  in  battle  array.  The  Jews 
drew  up  their  army  close  under  the  walls,  meaning  to  venture 
further  if  successful,  and  having  provided  a  refdge  if  they 
should  be  repulsed.  Our  cavalry  was  sent  against  them  with 
some  light-armed  cohorts,  but  fought  with  doubtful  success. 
Presently  the  enemy  retreated,  and  on  the  ensuing  days  joined 
battle  ofben  before  the  gates,  till,  after  constant  losses,  they 
were  driven  within  their  walls.  The  Romaos  then  turned 
besiegers,  for  they  disdained  to  wait  for  famine  to  weaken  the 
enemy ;  and  they  were  also  longing  for  perils,  some  through 
valour,  many  through  ferocity  and  the  desire  of  prizes.  Titus 
himself  had  before  his  view  tiie  wealth  and  pleasures  of  Eome, 
which  seemed  to  be  long  delayed  unless  Jerusalem  should  fall 
at  once.  But  this  city,  lofty  in  position,  had  been  strengthened 
by  works  and  mounds  enough  to  fortify  even  a  level  situation. 
For  two  very  lofty  hills  were  inclosed  by  walls  artfully  sloped, 
or  bowed  inwards,  so  as  to  expose  the  flanks  of  besiegers  to 
blows  from  the  walls.  The  end  of  the  rock  was  precipitous ; 
and  towers  were  built  60  feet  high  where  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  hill,  and  120  la  the  hollows,  so  lliat  they  seemed 
of  equal  height  from  a  distance,  and  wonderful  indeed  to  view. 
There  were  other  walls  within,  surrounding  the  palace ;  and 
the  Antoniaa  tower  was  of  conspicuous  height,  so  called  by- 
Herod  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony.  The  temple  was  a  sort  of 
citadel,  with  walls  of  its  own  surpassing  the  others  in  strength 
and  workmanship.  The  very  porches  which  surrounded  it  were 
an  excellent  outwork.  There  was  an  imfailing  fountain  of 
water;  the  mountains  were  hollowed  underneath,  and  there 
were  pools  and  cisterns  for  preserving  the  rain-water.  The 
founders  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  frequent  wars,  from 
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the  peculiarity  of  their  customs,  and  so  had  planned  everything 
as  if  with  a  view  to  a  long  siege ;  and  after  being  stormed  by 
Pompey,  fear  and  practice  had  taught  them  many  things.  Then 
having  purchased  leave  to  fortify  their  city,  through  the  avarice 
of  the  Claudian  period,  they  built  walls  during  peace,  as  if  in 
preparation  for  war.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  the 
refuse  of  other  cities  that  had  been  put  to  the  sword ;  for  all 
the  most  intractable  had  flocked  thither,  and  their  proceedings 
became  all  the  more  seditious.  There  were  three  leaders  among 
them,  and  three  armies.  Simon,  called  also  Baj^oras,  had 
garrisoned  the  outermost  and  widest  wall,  John  the  middle  city, 
and  Eleazar  the  temple.  John  and  Simon  were  strongest  in 
numbers  and  arms,  Eleazar  in  position.  But  they  suffered  by 
internal  contests,  treachery  and  conflagration,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  com  was  burnt.  Presently  John,  having  sent  some  men, 
on  the  plea  of  sacrificing,  to  slay  Eleazar  and  his  band,  obtains 
possession  of  the  temple.  Thus  the  city  was  split  into  two 
factions,  till,  on  the  approach  of  the  Eomans,  external  war  pro- 
duced union.  Prodigies  had  occurred,"which  this  nation,  being 
addicted  to  superstition  and  opposed  to  religious  ceremonies, 
does  not  think  it  lawful  to  propitiate  with  victims  nor  with 
prayers.  Armies  had  seemed  to  be  rushing  to  battle  in  the  sky, 
their  weapons  gleaming,  and  the  temple  illuminated  with  sudden 
lightning  amid  the  clouds.  The  doors  of  the  shrine  had  been 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  superhuman  voice  had  been  heard 
saying,  The  Gods  are  departing  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  great  movement  of  departure.  A  few  regarded  these  things  as 
fearful  omens;  but  most  persons  had  a  conviction  that  the 
ancient  books  of  the  priests  had  foretold  that  at  this  very  time 
the  East  should  grow  powerful,  and  that  the  future  possessors 
of  empire  should  go  forth  from  Judea  (profectique  Judea  rerum 
potirentur).  Yespasian  and  Titus  were  the  persons  predicted 
in  those  oracles.  But  the  multitude,  in  the  usual  course  of 
human  wishes,  interpreted  such  a  mighty  destiny  to  be  await- 
ing themselves,  that  not  even  adversity  could  turn  them  to  the 
true  conviction.  The  number  of  the  besieged,  of  aU  ages  and 
both  sexes,  we  have  understood  to  have  been  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. All  who  could  bear  arms  did  so,  and  they  ventured  it 
more  than  proportionately  to  their  numbers. .  The  women  were 
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as  obstmately  resolute  as  the  men ;  and  life,  with  a  compelled 
change  of  abode,  was  dreaded  more  than  death.  Against  this 
city  and  nation,  as  its  situation  defied  warlike  assault  and  sur- 
prise, the  CsBsar  Titus  determined  to  contend  with  the  imple- 
ments of  si^e.  The  legions  were  assigned  their  respective 
posts,  and  there  was  an  end  of  skirmishing,  tUl  aU  the  ancient 
means  of  siege  and  all  newer  improyements  were  provided.'* 
(Hist.  V.  2—13.) 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  He  breaks  off  here, 
and  turns  to  the  history  of  Roman  affairs  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  countries,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  this 
fifth,  and  last  existing,  book  of  his  Histories.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  indeed,  that  he  resumed  the  history 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  another  book,  which  is  lost. 
We  can  only  remark  on  what  is  preserved  to  us.  And 
while  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
shewing  the  admitted  relation  of  the  Jewish  history  to 
that  of  the  great  world  (the  heathen  conquerors  of  the 
Jews  being  judges), — ^and  while  it  attests  or  admits,  in 
its  own  contemptuous  way,  a  remarkable  number  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  Jewish  history  and  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion  (as  we  have  continually  noted  in  passing), 
— our  more  immediate  interest  in  it,  as  connected  with 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  arises  from  the  histo- 
rian's account  of  prodigies  and  prophecies  near  the  con- 
clusion. 

Tacitus  gravely  tells  us — not  as  a  common  report,  but 
as  his  own  express  helief — that  prodigies  had  occurred 
of  a  warlike  kind  in  the  sky  (which  he  describes) ;  and 
he  reproaches  the  Jews  for  not  propitiating  such  omens 
by  sacrifice.  He  evidently  hints  that  their  impiety  in 
this  respect  was  unlucky  for  them  in  the  result.  This 
was  Roman  "  religion,"  as  opposed  to  Jewish  "  supersti- 
tion ;"  this  was  the  religion  of  a  heathen  scholar,  philo- 
sopher and  statesman !     Let  not  the  Jews,  nor  the  early 
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C!hristians>  bear  all  the  reproach  for  superstition.  With 
singular  confusedness  of  religious  idea  (even  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  writing  for  Roman  believers  in 
**  gods  many"),  Tacitus  makes  a  supernatural  voice  de- 
clare that  "  the  gods  are  leaving  the  Jewish  temple,"  and 
holds  himself  responsible  for  the  belief  that  they  were 
heard  .departing  ;  though  he  had  previously  informed  us, 
as  something  shocking  to  his  religious  feelings,  that  there 
was  no  statue  there,  and  that  the  Jews  recognized  God 
mentally  alone.  Was  it  "  religious,"  then,  to  think  that 
the  Roman  gods  had  dwelt  there  and  protected  the  Jews 
thus  far,  and  that  now,  on  their  departure,  the  Jews  were 
at  last  given  up  to  the  sword  of  the  more  devoted  wor- 
shipers of  Jupiter,  Mars  and  Bacchus  ?  We  might  well 
call  this,  indeed,  superstition,  unless  we  take  it  as  the 
mere  policy  of  a  Roman  historian.  He  is  plainly  politic, 
or  at  least  profoundly  courtly,  in  the  next  passage,  where 
he  ventures  to  interpret  the  old  Jewish  prophecies  as 
alluding  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.  This  is  the  passage  of 
chief  importance  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Let  us 
consider  what  it  implies.' 

In  this  passage,  Tacitus  declares  that  the  prodigies 
which,  whether  real  or  not,  he  narrates  as  real,  did  not 
affect  the  minds  of  the  Jews  in  general  with  fear.  This 
he  accounts  for  by  stating  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
conviction,  that  at  this  very  period  the  East  was  to 
become  powerful,  and  that  from  Judea  should  go  fortlv 
the  future  rulers  of  the  world.  Now  every  one  acquainted 
with  Jewish  history  and  prophecy,  or  with  the  Gospel 
history,  at  once  perceives  that  this  is  an  exact  picture  of 
the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah's  approaching  kingdom, — 
the  very  idea  set  forth  in  the  prophets  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  continually  cherished  by  the  Jews  ever 
since  that  time,  as  never  having  been  literally  fulfilled, 
and  therefore,  as  they  persistingly  believed^  still  to  be 
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at  some  future  time  accomplished.  It  is  the  very  idea 
which  is  seen  filling  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people  when 
Jesus  appeared  among  them  teaching  and  doing  miracles; 
and  whichi  when  he  did  not  fulfil  it,  caused  the  majority 
of  them  to  reject  him  and  desire  or  consent  to  his  death ; 
and  which,  after  his  death,  kept  them  still  expectant  of 
a  temporal  Messiah,  and  exposed  them  to  deception  hy 
one  enthusiast  or  impostor  after  another,  till  their  fre- 
quent revolts  led  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  decisive  policy 
of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  as  here  explained  by  Taci- 
tus himself.  We  have  here,  then,  a  true  picture,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  in  Roman  colours,  of  the  Jewish  Messianic 
expectation  as  it  existed  somewhat  less  than  forty  years 
after  the  muiistry  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  expectation  which  prevailed  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  before.  That  Tacitus  really  believed 
Vespasian  and  Titus  to  be  predicted  in  the  old  books  of 
the  priests  (the  prophets,  of  course  he  means)  as  going 
forth  to  empire  from  Jerusalem,  is  not  to  be  imagined 
for  a  moment.  But  he  could  adopt  a  "  superstition," 
and  interpret  it  into  a  sanction  of  the  Roman  policy. 
And  in  doing  this,  he  has  become  an  important  witness 
to  the  leading  facts  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity. 

Of  course,  in  giving  this  most  strange  interpretation  to 
the  Jewish  prophecy  and  expectation  of  the  Messianic  age, 
Tacitus  was  not  likely  to  mention  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Jews  considered  their  scriptures  as  fulfilled  by  a 
very  different  personage  and  in  a  very  dififerent  manner. 
For  anything  in  this  passage,  we  might  even  suppose 
that  Tacitus  had  heard  nothing  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor  would  it  surprise  us  that  those 
occurrei^ces  which  filled  Judea  with  intense  religious 
interest,  should,  if  heard  of  at  Rome,  have  been  regarded 
by  a  Roman  statesman  as  matters  of  no  interest  except 
to  the  Jews,  and  as,  in  all  likelihood,  matters  of  strangQ 
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and  contemptible  mperstition^  quite  beneath  his  notice. 
But  Tacitus  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  mentions 
him  in  another  connection^  when  he  had  occasion  to  record 
the  fact  of  Nero's  wanton  and  savage  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome.  That  passage  (in  the  Annals)  gives 
direct  testimony  to  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel 
and  early  Christian  church  history,  though  in  our  author's 
usual  curt,  disdainful  and  imjust  manner  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  here  pretty  evidently  con- 
founds the  Christians.  It  is  after  narrating  the  event  of 
the  great  fire  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  mention- 
ing the  odium  under  which  the  emperor  lay  as  the  sus- 
pected author  of  the  calamity,  that  Tacitus  proceeds  thus : 

**  In  order  to  do  away  with  this  report,  ITero  caused  to  be 
accused  and  subjected  to  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  those 
who  were  commonly  known  as  Christians  and  hateful  for  their 
CTimes.  The  originator  of  this  name  was  one  Christus,  who 
was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  under  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  destructive  superstition, 
though  repressed  for  a  while,  broke  out  again,  not  only  through- 
out Judea,  where  the  evil  had  begun,  but  also  through  the  city 
of  Borne,  where  all  things  atrocious  or  shameful  from  all  quarters 
meet  and  publish  themselves.  Accordingly,  some  were  first 
arrested  who  confessed  themselves  Christians;  and  then,  on 
their  information,  a  great  multitude  were  convicted,  not  so 
much  on  the  charge  of  incendiarism,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind. 
And  they  were  put  to  death  with  added  circumstances  of  deri- 
sion, being  covered  with  the  hides  of  beasts  and  worried  to 
death  by  dogs,  or  crucified,  or  burnt  to  death  as  the  day  declined, 
to  serve  for  lights  in  the  night.  Nero  had  Employed  his 
own  gardens  for  these  sights,  and  used  to  exhibit  the  games  of 
the  circus,  habiting  himself  as  a  charioteer,  and  mixing  with 
the  popidace  or  himself  driving  a  chariot.  Hence,  though  these 
people  were  guilty  vrretches  and  deserved  extreme  punishment, 
yet  compassion  began  to  arise  towards  them,  as  being  destroyed 
for  no  public  good,  but  to  gratify  one  man's  cruelty."  (Annal. 
XV.  44.) 
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Here  we  find  recorded,  in  the  same  supercilious  style 
in  which  the  abstract  of  the  Jewish  history  was  given, 
these  great  facts : — the  origin  of  a  new  sect  called  Chris- 
tians in  Judea,  under  one  Christus  as  their  leader,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  his  being  put  to  death  by  Pontius 
Pilate ;  and  the  spread  of  his  religion  throughout  Judea 
and  all  over  the  city  of  Rome  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
Nero's  reign  (A.D.  66,  little  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  foimder's  death)  a  great  multitude  of  his  followers 
were  put  to  death  by  that  tyrant,  in  the  hope  of  attach- 
ing the  odium  to  them  which  properly  belonged  to  him. 
We  need  make  no  account  of  what  Tacitus  says  about 
their  being  such  bad  people.  It  was  only  his  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  all  that  related  to  Judea  and  the 
Jews. 

Other  Roman  testimonies  of  a  similar  kind  may  be 
found  in  Suetonius,  and  somewhat  later  in  Pliny,  which 
are  quoted  by  Paley  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity 
(P.  i.  chap,  ii.),  and  by  most  writers  on  that  subject. 
But  Tacitus  has  served  our  more  comprehensive  object 
of  presenting  the  Gospel  times  to  view,  under  Roman 
colouring  indeed,  but  as  connected  with  the  great  world's 
history. 

I  have  had  another  purpose  also  in  view  in  quoting 
this  long  passage  from  Tacitus,  which  will  explain  itself 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TH£     CHBISTIAIS    8CBIPTTTBES    IN    THEIR    PLACE    AMONG    AKCIEirr 

BOOKS. 

It  has  been  already  stated^  that  the  age  to  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  records  belong,  was  eminently 
a  literary  period.  The  true  character  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  the  evidence  of  their  being  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  ,times  to  which  they  profess  to  belong, 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  if  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
great  world's  literature  produced  during  the  same  period. 
And,  as  it  is  right  (and  indeed  necessary  to  every  intel- 
ligent mind)  to  ask,  how  it  is  known  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  really  the  works  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  how  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  they  have  been  preserved  free  from  im- 
portant or  disqualifying  corruptions  through  these  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years, — the  answer  to  these  important 
and  natural  questions  is  to  be  found,  by  asking  them  also 
in  reference  to  all  the  other  literature  that  is  generally 
received  as  belonging  to  the  same  period.  The  same 
questions  precisely  have  to  be  asked  respecting  all  other 
ancient  authors  (and  corresponding  questions  respecting 
some  modem  ones  too) ;  and  the  same  processes  precisely 
must  be  used  in  all  such  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
answers. 

The  half  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
century  after  it,  embrace  the  following  well-known 
authors  in  various  classes  of  literature,  whose  works  we 
now  possess : 

Of  Latin  poets,  we  have  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Proper- 
tius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phaedrus,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Persius, 
Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial. 

Of  Latin  prose  writers,  we  have  Julius  Caesar,  Hirtius, 
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Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Livy,  VeUeius  Paterculus, 
Seneca,  Pliny  the  naturalist,  Pliny  the  younger,  Quinc- 
tilian  the  rhetorician,  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  the  historian. 

Among  Greek  writers  of  this  period  are  Diodorus 
Siculus  (or  the  Sicilian),  who  wrote  a  sort  of  universal 
history,  called  the  "Historical  Library;"  Strabo  the 
geographer  (a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor) ;  Philo 
the  Alexandrian  Jew ;  and  Josephus,  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  the  Maccabean  princes.  The  object 
of  the  last  two  writers  was,  to  make  known  and  recom- 
mend the  Jewish  religion  and  its  scriptures  to  general 
notice,  writing  in  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  Roman  world.  To  this  same  class  of  Greek  writ- 
ings belong  all  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
written,  like  the  others,  in  Greek,  for  diffusion  through 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Greek  classical  writers,  be- 
longing to  a  much  earlier  period,  are,  of  course,  not 
included  in  our  present  inquiry ;  nor  those  of  the  later 
period  (such  as  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Longinus  and  Marcus 
Antoninus),  under  whom  pure  Greek  literature  revived 
for  a  while  on  the  decline  of  the  Latin  pen.  The  lite- 
rature of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  Roman  literature 
written  in  Latin,  and  Cosmopolitan  in  Greek ;  the  Greek 
partaking  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  various  coun- 
tries in  which  it  was  written,  and  generally  differing 
considerably  from  the  standard  of  the  days  of  Pericles. 
The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  Hebrew 
or  Jewish  Greek ;  that  is  to  say,  it  abounds  in  Hebrew 
idioms  expressed  in  Greek  words,  which  sound  strange 
to  a  classical  ear,  but  at  once  proclaim  their  nationality 
and  their  proximate  date  also. 

In  the  above  list  of  names  are  contained  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  classical  authors,  and  many  more 
i^ames  of  less  celebrated  writers  might  be  added.     The 
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period  includes  the  Augustan  or  golden  age  of  Roman 
authorship.     Of  the  writers  here  enumerated,  we  do  not 
possess  by  any  means  all  the  works  which  some  of  them 
are  known  to  have  published ;  and  many  of  what  we  have 
are  imperfect  through  the  ravages  of  time.     Respecting 
some  few  of  the  works  generally  ascribed  to  this  or  that 
author,  there  are  some  doubts,  intelligible  to  the  learned, 
as  to  the  real  authorship.     The  text  of  some  of  them 
(that  is,  the  words  and  expressions  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  extant  copies  of  these  writers)  seems  to  be  much 
more  pure  than  the  text  of  others.     In  some  it  is  evi- 
dently very  corrupt.      The  learned  have  often  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  what  an  author  can  have  meant 
by  certain  words  which  are  ascribed  to  him ;  or  they  are 
quite  sure  that  he  must  have  written  something  very 
diflferent  (which  they  could  pretty  confidently  restore  in 
some  cases  by  obvious  conjecture),  and  that  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  transcribers  (like  that  of  an  incompe- 
tent printer  unrevised  by  a  careful  corrector  of  the  press) 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  such  obscurity  or 
absurdity  into  the  passage.      Sometimes  the  diflTerent 
printed  editions  of  the  same  author  differ,  having  been 
taken  in  the  earliest  times  of  printing  from  different 
manuscript  copies;   and,  in  such  cases,  one  copy  may 
be  often  successfully  corrected  by  the  aid  of  another. 
Where  manuscripts  older  than  the  days  of  printing  still 
exist, — ^as  in  most  if  not  all  these  cases  they  do,  in  more 
or  less  abundance, — a  careful  comparison  (or  collation, 
as  it  is  called)  of  the  different  printed  copies  and  manu- 
scripts enables  a  critical  scholar  to  reproduce  a  text  (of 
Cicero,  Horace,  or  any  other  writer)  more  true  to  the 
original  than  any  of  the  individual  editions  or  single 
manuscripts  would  be,  if  taken  alone.     It  has  therefore 
been  the  labour  of  many  learned  men, — especially,  but 
not  exclusively,  in  Germany  (that  nation  of  scholars), — 
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to  produce  critical  editions  of  the  text  of  all  the  great 
G^reek  and  Latin  classics;  not  only  of  those  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned  as  belonging  nearly  to  the  same 
period  as  the  Christian  Scriptures^  but  also  of  the  older 
Greek  writers  of  the  golden  period  of  Athenian  litera- 
ture^ — Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  the  great  Dramatists, 
and  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  Homer  himself. 
And  the  same  work  precisely  has  been  done,  with  yet 
more  zealous  care  if  possible,  but  purely  by  the  same 
critical  means,  for  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament* 
Only,  in  the  latter  case,  the  critical  materials  have  been 
far  more  abundant,  in  proportion  to  the  immensely 
greater  diffusion  of  the  Christian  Scriptures;  and  the 
result  has  been  proportionately  more  satisfactory,  in  the 
production  of  a  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  may 
be  deemed  practically  identical  with  that  originally  writ- 
ten by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  in  their  respective 
pages.  Such  a  text  is  Griesbach*s ;  to  which  little  or 
nothing  of  any  importance  to  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
in  the  N^w  Testament  has  been  added  by  all  the  care  of 
later  editors,  as  Schul^z  and  Lachmann. 

The  long  quotation,  given  in  the  previous  chapter, 
from  Tacitus's  accoimt  of  the  Jews  (Emesti  and  Ober* 
tin's  edition),  will  serve  to  illustrate,  to  any  Latin  scholar, 
the  kind  of  difficulty  often  presented  by  the  text  of  an 
old  author,  and  some  of  the  modes  of  surmounting  it. 
In  a  certain  sentence,  the  text  of  all  the  existing  manu- 
scripts has  these  words,  Necare  quenquam  ex  agnatis^ 
nefas;  but  th^  sagacious  editor  (though  he  does  not 
venture  to  alter  the  text  on  conjecture)  is  confident  that 
Tacitus  must  have  written  gnatis  (children),  and  not 
agnatis  (relations).*     Then  there  is  a  very  strange  Latin 

*  Here  there  can  be  no  practical  doubt  as  to  the  true  reading ;  and 
it  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  critical  editors  should,  in  such  a  case, 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  rectifying  a  corrupted  text.    But,  if 
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expression  in  another  place,  where,  however,  the  mean- 
ing  is  quite  clear,  to  the  eflfect  that  there  were  600,000 
people  in  Jerusalem,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Virile 
ac  muliebre  secus  is  considered  the  true  reading ;  though 
some  copies  have  virilis  ac  muliehris  sexus,  and  some 
virile  ac  muliebre  sexus,  either  of  which  latter  would  he 
a  much  easier  expression  to  the  Latin  ear.  But  the 
critics  lay  it  down  as  a  good  rule,  to  prefer  the  more 
difficult  reading  (durior  preferatur  lectio)^  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  sense  out  of  it ;  as  it  is  more  likely 
that  a  transcriber  should  have  improved  it  by  substitut- 
ing the  easier  or  more  customary  expression,  than  that 
he  should  have  done  the  reverse.  So  this  text  must,  on 
critical  principles,  remain  as  it  is,  virile  ac  muliebre  secus; 
and  we  must  suppose  secus  to  be  a  rare  word  used  by 
Tacitus  with  the  same  meaning  as  seams. 

But  let  it  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  number  of 
manuscripts  of  Tacitus  now  existing  is  very  small.  There 
are  only  two  f eally  ancient  ones;  or  rather  only  one, 
as  the  two  contain  diflferent  parts  of  his  works.  This 
manuscript  was  discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Westphalia 
during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  that  is,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  to  have  been  copied 
from  one  written  in  the  fourth,  the  imprint  of  which  is 
copied  also  in  this.  All  other  existing  manuscripts  of 
Tacitus  were  thought  by  Gronovius  to  have  been  copied 

once  conjectural  criticism  was  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  altering  the 
text  without  authority  from  manuscripts,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
far  it  might  lead ;  and  the  sober  decision  of  learned  critics  therefore 
is*  to  correct  the  text  by  the  best  readings  of  books  and  manuscripts, . 
and  to  propose  any  conjectural  alterations  that  seem  further  necessary, 
in  the  form  of  notes.  The  New-Testament  editors  are  perfectly  una- 
nimous  and  inflexible  in  adhering  to  this  rule :  and  such  is,  indeed, 
the  abundance  of  manuscripts  in  their  critical  apparatus,  that  there  is 
not  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  requires  a  conjectural 
reading  in  order  to  make  out  a  good  meaning. 
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from-  this,  though  they  vary  in  many  readings.  The 
critical  apparatus  for  the  settlement  of  the  text  of 
Tacitus  is  therefore  somewhat  scanty ; — compared  with 
that  of  the  New  Testament  (as  we  shall  presently  see), 
very  scanty  indeed.  Yet  nobody  doubts  the  practica- 
bility of  reading  the  real  Tacitus,  though  here  and  there 
we  may  be  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  at  fault,  and 
believe  that  the  text  is  hopelessly  confused. 

While  Tacitus  is  before  us,  it  may  be  also  mentioned, 
as  illustrative  of  the  fate  of  ancient  authors,  that  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us  sadly  mutilated.  His  JTm- 
iories  are  incomplete  at  the  end ;  so  it  may  possibly  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  finished  them.  But  his  Annals 
are  defective  in  the  midst,  wanting  most  of  the  5th  book, 
the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
11th,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the  16th  and  last  book,  which 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  No  doubt  the 
concluding  pages  were  worn  away,  as  We  sometimes  see 
in  an  old  book  that  has  lost  its  back.  The  loss  of  the 
intermediate  books  we  can  only  charge  to  the  general 
account  of  the  destroyer.  Time. 

Another  illustration  of  the  curious  questions  that  ari3e 
in  reference  to  ancient  books^  is  afforded  in  the  works 
ascribed  to  Tacitus.  One  of  these,  a  Dialogue  on  Ora-- 
tors,  is  not  universally  admitted  to  be  his.  The  style  is 
different  from  that  of  his  other  works,  being  in  fact 
more  like  the  ordinary  expressions  of  Latin  writers, 
whereas  the  characteristic  style  of  Tacitus  is  very  re- 
markable for  its  intense  condensation  of  idea,  and  almost 
epigrammatic,  and  often  scarcely  grammatical,  brevity 
of  expression.  Hence  a  doubt  has  arisen,  on  internal 
grounds,  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  work  not  thus  cha- 
racterized. Most  probably,  however,  it  is  his,  but 
referable  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life ;  and,  thus  con- 
sidered, it  will  mark  the  -growth  of  his  very  peculiar 
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Style, — that  style  itself  being  more  suitable,  indeed,  to 
the  subjects  of  his  later  works  than  to  this  on  the 
Orators. 

As  all  these  and  similar  principles  of  critical  judgment 
are  applicable,  and  must  be  applied,  to  the  elucidation^ 
of  ancient  literature,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  serious  and  intelligent, 
but  unlearned,  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  to  know 
something  about  the  history  of  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient literature  in  general.  A  brief  popular  explanation 
of  the  most  interesting  matters  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject may  therefore  be  introduced  here.  The  reader  may 
further  consult  Mr..  Isaac  Taylor's  admirable  book  on 
the  subject,  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times,"  which  derives  its 
material  avowedly  from  the  learned  works  of  Bernard 
de  Montfaucon,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  severally  entitled,  "  PalaeogrUphia  Graeca" 
and  "  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana." 

Public  inscriptions  upon  stone,  tiles  or  plates  of  metal, 
may  have  been  earlier  than  books.  Wooden  tablets 
covered  with  wax  and  written  on  with  a  pointed  stylus^ 
may  have  been  also  very  early.  But  no  lengthy  docu- 
ment could  be  preserved  by  such  means.  Probably  the 
most  ancient  material  used  for  writing  books  upon  was 
leather,  dyed  red  or  yellow  often,  and  fastened  together, 
skin  after  skin,  in  long  sheets,  on  which  the  document 
was  written  in  columns  downwards  from  side  to  side ; 
and  then  the  sheet,  being  rolled  up  from  each  end,  could 
be  rolled  or  unrolled  in  either  direction  so  as  to  open  at 
any  part  required  by  the  reader.  The  synagogue  copies 
of  the  Jewish  Law  are  often  of  this  kind.  Herodotus 
(in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.)  speaks  of  the 
use  of  skins  for  writing  upon,  as  a  very  ancient  practice. 
This  very  curious  and  instructive  passage  is  as  follows 
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(Herodot.  v.  58).  After  speaking  of  the  Greek  letters 
as  derived  from  the  Phcenicians,  and  called  Phoenician 
by  the  Greeks  themselves,  he  goes  on  thus :  *'  And  the 
Ionic  Greeks  from  time  immemorial  have  called  books 
skins  (rac  fiifpkuc  ^i^ipac  iciiXiwri  iivo  tov  iraXaun)  6i  '^Iwrec), 
because  formerly,  in  the  want  of  papyrus  sheets  (fiu€Xt^v 
again)  they  used  goat  and  sheep  skins.  And  even  in 
my  time,  many  of  the  foreign  nations  continue  to  write 
on  this  sort  of  skins," 

Whether  the  skins  here  spoken  of  were  dressed  as 
leather,  or  as  parchment,  does  not  appear.  But  parch- 
ment received  its  name,  Pergamene,  among  the  Romans 
(whence  our  word  parchment  is  a  corruption)  from  the 
invention,  or  more  probably  the  improvement,  of  the 
art  of  preparing  it,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ascribed  to  king  Eumenes 
II.,  who  reigned  B.C.  197 — 159.  Good  parchment  is 
the  best  and  most  durable  material  ever  yet  used  for  the 
preservation  of  documents,  and  the  best  existing  ancient 
manuscripts  are  written  upon  it.  There  is  a  Virgil  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourth 
century ;  and  some  other  manuscripts  of  classical  writers 
are  about  as  old.  This  is  the  age  of  the  principal  New 
Testament  MSS. 

But  cheaper  and  more  abundant  materials  were  in 
demand ;  and  the  fibre  of  various  trees  and  plants  has 
supplied  many  such.  The  Latin  name  for  book,  liber, 
originally  denoted  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  used,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  writing ;  and  the  Greek  word 
Bibhs  (whence  Bible  J,  was  probably  the  same  as  Byblos, 
the  name  used  by  Herodotus  for  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
plant,  being  indeed  its  name  in  the  old  Coptic  language. 
This  papyrus  (as  the  Greeks  called  it,  and  the  Romans 
after  them, — whence  our  word  paper)  was,  for  three 
centuries  before  Christ  and  eight  after,  the  customary 
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writing  material  throughout  the  known  world.  Proba- 
bly the  Egyptians  had  used  it  from  very  early' times ;  and 
every  country  that  became  connected  with  Egypt  by 
trade,  successively  obtained  it.  This  most  valuable  ma- 
terial was  formed  of  the  inner  fibre  of  a  kind  of  reed  that 
grew  abundantly  in  the  marshes  and  still  waters  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  which  was  employed 
for  weaving  sail-cloth  and  making  ropes.  The  inner  and 
softer  fibre,  being  separated  into  strips,  was  laid  evenly 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  crossed  with  a  similar  layer  in  the 
other  direction;  and  the  two  layers,  being  moistened 
with  water,  were  pressed  together  and  so  adhered,  seem- 
ingly by  their  own  glutinous  nature ;  though  Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History,  describes  them  as  glued  with  the 
Nile  water.  When  dry,  the  sheet  of  papyrus  was  rubbed 
smooth,  and  a  number  of  such  sheets  were  fastened  toge- 
ther to  make  a  roll ;  or,  more  commonly,  they  were  cut 
into  leaves  to  form  a  book,  which  would  lie  flat  and 
escape  the  friction  of  constant  rolling  and  unrolling.  But 
even  in  this  latter  form  the  papyrus  was  found  a  some- 
what brittle  and  perishable  material,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  insert  an  occasional  parchment  leaf  after  every 
^ve  or  six  papyri,  as  a  strengthener  and  preservative  of 
the  book.  This  was  an  excellent  plan.  There  are  books 
of  this  sort  twelve  hundred  years  old. 

Paper,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  meaning  a  manufac- 
ture of  fibrous  substances  into  thin  sheets  by  reducing 
them  to  a  pulp,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  And  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  intro- 
duced into  Europe  what  was  known  as  the  "Charta 
Bombycina,"  or  silk  paper;  which  is  now  ascertained, 
however,  not  to  have  been  composed  of  silk  (unless  in 
a  small  degree),  but  chiefly  of  cotton,  the  very  material 
which  now  (in  the  cotton  waste  of  the  Lancashire  mills) 
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supplies  a  large  part  of  the  manufacture  of  our  most 
serviceable  printing  paper,  tough,  white  and  fine  in 
texture. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  known  history  of  writing 
materials,  those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  manuscripts 
find,  in  the  material  on  which  any  one  is  written,  proxi- 
mate marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  Other 
criteria  are  found  in  the  ink  employed ;  but  the  most 
important  consist  in  the  character  of  the  handwriting, 
which  varied  in  different  periods,  just  as  the  fashion  of 
printing  has  done  since. 

"  The  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  are  written  in  capitals,  called 
uncials,  without  division  of  words,  and  without  marks  of  ac- 
centuation or  punctuation.*  About  the  seventh  century,  the 
custom  of  itffiyiTig  the  accents  and  aspirates  appears  to  have 
been  introduced ;  at  the  same  time  a  greater  degree  of  precision 
was  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  letters,  and  in  the  direct- 
ness and  parallelism  of  the  lines.  To  these  improvements  was 
added  a  change  in  the  form  of  those  letters  which  most  impeded 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  pen.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, a  mode  of  writing  which  had  been  long  before  practised 
by  notaries  and  by  the  secretaries  of  public  persons,  was  adopted 
by  the  transcribers  of  books.  This  was  a  kind  of  running  hand, 
those  who  invented  or  who  most  used  it  being  called  tachy- 
graphoi,  swift  writers.  To  adapt  the  Greek  letters  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  business  and  common  life,  the  square  forms  had 
been  changed  for  curves,  and  uprights  for  slopes ;  and,  while 
a  radical  resemblance  to  the  primitive  character  was  preserved, 
facility  and  freedom  were  obtained.  The  uncial  chdracter  was 
not,  however,  altogether  abandoned  by  the  copyists ;  but  mo- 
difications were  introduced  with  a  view  to  obtain  greater  faci- 
lity :  for  the  unconnected  and  upright  squares  formerly  used 
seemed  still  more  operose  in  execution  after  the  running-hand 
had  been  adopted.  The  copyists  of  the  eighth  century  introduced 

♦  For  example,  imagine  English  books  printed  thus :  THEOLDE 
STGREEKMANTJSCRIPTSAREWRnTENINCAPITALSCALLE 
DUNCIALSWITHOUTDIVISIONOFWORDS,  &c. 
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the  practice  of  commencing  books  or  chapters  with  a  letter  of 
large  size,  which  they  usually  distinguished  by  grotesque  deco- 
rations, somewhat  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  printed  books  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Those  who  gained  their  living  by  copy- 
ing books,  found  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the 
tachygraphic  character,  that  they  presently  sought  to  improve 
it  by  every  device  that  might  favour  the  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  pen.  l^ot  content  with  joining  the  letters  of  each 
word,  they  combined  them  in  forms  that  often  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  component  characters.  The  books  of  the 
tenth  and  following  centuries  abound  with  these  contractions 
and  symbols.  Many  intire  words  of  common  occurrence  were 
indicated  by  single  turns  of  the  pen.  A  great  part  of  these 
contractions  were  adopted  by  the  Tfirst  printers,  and  many  of 
them  continued  in  use  till  a  very  recent  date."  (Transmission  ^ 
of  Ancient  Books,  pp.  58 — 60.) 

The  evident  superiority  of  parchment  to  all  other 
materials  for  books,  and  its  comparative  scarcity  and 
costliness,  gave  rise  to  a  practice  which  has  probably 
deprived  us  of  many  valuable  works  of  antiquity, — that 
of  erasing  what  had  been  written,  and  cleaning  the  skin 
for  a  second  use.  Such  manuscripts  are  called  Palim- 
psests (scraped  again).  This  practice  was  known  in 
classical  Roman  times,  as  Cicero  rallies  a  friend  for  writ- 
ing him  a  palimpsest  letter.*  But  its  ravages  upon  books 
were  chiefly  committed  in  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies^ when  (sad  to  say !)  the  new  writings  produced 
were  chiefly  monkish  legends  of  little  interest  and  no 
value;  and  we  know  not  how  many  precious  ancient 
classics  may  have  been  obliterated  to  make  room  for 
them.  In  many  now  existing  manuscripts,  the  marks 
of  an  eflectual  erasure  are  plain.  In  many  others,  the 
first  writing  is  not  wholly  erased ;  and,  in  some,  it  has 
been  found  practicable,  by  the  aid  of  chemical  skill,  to 
wash  off  the  newer  writing,  and  then  bring  the  old  into 

*  Ad  Familiares,  vii.  18.    See  also  Martial,  ziv.  7. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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deeper  colour  again  so  as  to  be  legible.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  the  present  century, 
leading  to  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of  Cicero's  trea- 
tise, De  Republica.  A  book  of  this  kind  was  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Cicero ;  and  at  length  Angelo  Mai, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  found  it  under  a  palimpsest 
commentary  of  Augustine  on  the  Psalms*  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  dedicated  to  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius 
VII.,  and  was  reprinted  in  England,  by  Mawman,  in 
1823. 

To  this  cursory  account  of  ancient  books  must  be  added 
a  few  words  about  the  book-makers,  or  copyists,  the 
precursors  of  our  modem  printers.  They  were  generally 
a  distinct  class  or  profession,  earning  their  livelihood  by 
their  work.  But  men  of  leisure  and  literary  taste  were 
also,  to  some  extent,  their  own  transcribers.  The  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were  often  transcribed  by  private  hand 
for  private  use.  And  from  the  very  origin  of  the  mo- 
nastic system,  the  monasteries  became  great  places  for 
both  the  deposit  and  transcription  of  books.  The  lei- 
sure of  the  monks  in  general,  and  the  literary  tastes  of 
many,  disposed  them  to  this  occupation.  The  Greek 
and' Roman  classical  authors,  not  less  than  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  are  indeed  deeply  indebted  to 
the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  multiplication  and 
preservation  of  copies ;  and  while  acknowledging  tKeir 
services  in  these  respects,  we  must  hope  and  trust  as  well 
as  we  can,  that  no  great  number  of  very  valuable  works 
were  scoured  out  by  them  (like  Cicero's  Republic)  for 
palimpsest  use.  Generally  speaking,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  work  of  transcribing  was  done  with  great  care  and 
fidelity;  and  the  diversities  in  manuscripts  are  no  oftener 
ascribable  to  wilful  fraud,  than  the  diversities  in  editions 
since  the  days  of  printing.  There  may  have  been  jus- 
tifiable changes  in  the  text  in  both  cases ;  there  may  be 
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errata  in  both;  there  may  be  occasionally  fraud  in  either. 
But  the  difference  between  manuscript  and  printing 
causes  certain  necessary  varieties  in  the  law  according 
to  which,  and  the  limits  within  which,  mistakes  would 
prevail.     It  is  curious  to  trace  these. 

There  may  be  different  editions  of  a  manuscript  as 
well  as  of  a  printed  book;  and  the  variations  in  the 
second  edition  may  have  received  the  avowed  authority 
of  the  writer,  or  of  some  other  authorized  editor.  In 
this  case,  manuscripts  copied  from  the  one  edition  or  the 
other  will,  of  course,  perpetuate  these  diversities,  just  as 
printed  editions  do,  when  new  editions  are  undertaken 
without  sufficient  inquiry  for  the  best  authorized  copies 
then  existing. 

In  printed  books,  any  mistake  of  the  press  of  course 
runs  through  the  whole  edition,  unless  (which  is  a  very 
rare  case)  it  be  discovered  and  corrected  while  the  book 
is  being  worked  off.  In  manuscripts  this  is  not  exactly 
the  case,  but  there  is  something  very  like  it.  A  mere 
"  dip  of  the  pen"  (as  of  the  type), — a  "  clerical  error," 
which  every  reader  sees  to  be  such  and  corrects  in  read- 
ing (and  probably  corrects  with  a  pen  in  his  own  copy, 
whether  it  be  noted  in  the  table  of  errata  or  not), — 
would  not  be  perpetuated,  but  corrected  by  the  next 
copyist  in  manuscript,  if  he  were  intelligent.  K  stupid, 
or  merely  a  faithful  mechanical  writer,  he  might,  how- 
ever, repeat  the.  error  with  the  same  perfect  fidelity  with 
which  he  copied  everything  else.  But  various  readings 
of  a  more  important  kind,  such  as  the  change  of  a  word 
or  phrase,  whether  materially  affecting  the  sense  ot  not, 
might  go  into  many  copies  at  once,  when  (as  was  often 
done  to  facilitate  the  business  of  copying)  one  person 
read  aloud,  and  a  number  of  scribes  wrote  all  at  once  to 
his  dictation.  In  this  case,  of  course,  any  error  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  reader, — his  eye  losing  the 
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proper  place  in  the  manuscript^  his  omission  of  a  line^  or 
his  repetition  of  something  already  dictated,  his  mistaking 
a  viordy  or  mispronouncing  it  so  as  to  sound  like  a  dif- 
ferent word  (not  to  suspect  him  of  wilfully  varying  from 
his  copy), — any  of  these  innocent  sources  of  mistake 
would  cause  a  various  reading  to  appear  in  all  the  copies 
made  at  the  same  moment  from  his  dictation ;  and  in 
any  subsequent  copies  from  these,  the  same  error  would 
be  repeated  by  a  faithful  transcriber. 

Another  source  of  error  to  which  manuscripts  were 
liable  at  the  hands  of  transcribers,  was  the  insertion  of  a 
note,  written  in  the  margin  of  one  copy,  into  the  text 
of  the  next  transcript.  A  student,  or  a  pedant,  might, 
then  as  now,  make  such  marginal  notes.  But  a  manu- 
script note  in  the  margin  of  a  printed  book  tells  its  own 
story  as  such ;  whereas  a  manuscript  note  upon  a  manu- 
script page  might  seem  like  an  omission  supplied  in  the 
one  copy,  and  requiring  to  be  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
next.  The  passage  quoted  from  Tacitus  supplies  an 
illustration  of  a  marginal  note,  apparently,  inserted  in  the 
text  (see  p.  102).  /syf^ 

On  the  discovery  of  printing  in  the  i^th  century,  the 
books  in  highest  esteem,  both  sacred  and  secular,  were 
soon  presented  to  the  world  in  type.  With  the  Mass- 
book  and  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  there  also 
appeared  Homer  and  Virgil,  Thucydides  and  Tacitus, 
:^schylus  and  Terence,  and  all  the  other  Greek  and 
Roman  classics.  All  had  been  preserved  thus  far  by 
exactly  the  same  processes ; — they  were  now  published 
in  larger  editions  than  ever  before,  through  the  multi- 
plying power  of  type-printing ;  and  through  that  mul- 
tiplicity of  copies,  they  might  be  considered  thenceforth 
safe  from  all  possibility  of  being  lost  to  the  world. 

The  first  printed  editions,  whether  of  Homer,  Virgil 
or  the  New  Testament,  were  usually  copies  of  some  one 
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manuscript  of  good  repute.  The  same  author,  if  printed 
in  another  place  from  another  manuscript  copy,  pre* 
sented,  of  course,  the  peculiar  readings,  whatever  they 
might  be,  of  that  second  manuscript.  But  careful  edit- 
ors presently  began  to  correct  the  earlier  printed  editions, 
by  comparison  with  each  other  and  with  the  best  manu- 
scripts accessible ;  and  gradually  the  science  of  literary 
criticism  has  been  so  thoroughly  matured,  and  the  critical 
material  of  manuscripts  and  early  editions  so  carefully 
collected  together,  that  all  the  great  surviving  works  of 
ancient  literature  may  now  be  read  in  the  best  editions, 
with  practical  confidence  that  we  are  reading,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  very  words  of  the  authors 
themselves.  Of  course  the  text  of  some  is  more  com- 
pletely satisfactory  than  that  of  others ;  and  always  the 
most  satisfactory  text  has  been  produced  where  there 
has  been  the  largest  number  of  manuscripts  to  compare, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  various  readings  to  choose 
from. 

But  what  I  particularly  wish  to  note  and  impress  upon 
my  reader's  mind  is  this :  that  the  preservation  of  the 
very  words  of  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists,  of 
Paul  and  the  other  letter-writers  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  taken  place  through  precisely  the  same  laws  of  human 
nature  and  physical  nature,  the  same  qualities  of  parch- 
ment, papyrus  and  paper,  of  copyist  and  pen,  of  printer 
and  printing-type,  of  mixed  human  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, care  aiid  neglect,  through  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  have  come  down  to  us.  How  many  other 
valuable  writings  of  the  latter  have  been  lost  to  us,  it 
were  vain  to  conjecture.  How  many  other  writings  of 
the  age  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  may  have  perished, 
we  know  not.  Some,  no  doubt,  have;  for  we  know 
that  Luke  speaks  of  **many"  as  having,  before  him, 
written  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Paul 
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speaks  of  having  written  a  letter  to  the  Laodiceans^  which 
does  not  appear  among  the  hooks  of  our  New  Testament, 
and  is  not  now  known  to  exist.  The  claims  of  the  par- 
ticular hooks  of  the  New  Testament  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter.  But  meanwhile,  it  is  desirable 
to  give  the  reader  a  practical  idea  of  the  kind  of  varia- 
tions of  reading  which  prevail  among  manuscripts  of  the 
same  book.  For  when  we  hear  of  there  being  thousands 
of  various  readings  in  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  may  fancy  ourselves  in  danger  of  serious  mistake  or 
doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
unless  it  be  explained  that  the  chief  part  of  those  thou- 
sands of  readings  consist  of  such  minutiae  as  the  follow- 
ing (representing  in  English,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
corresponding  varieties  in  the  Greek) :  And  is  a  various 
reading  for  but,  or  but  for  and;  but  has  been  omitted ; 
and  omitted.  Then  the  Greek  having  extra  particles  of 
this  kind,  these  various  readings  of  the  connective  par- 
ticles occur,  perhaps,  five  times  as  often  in  Greek  as  they 
can  in  English.  If  the  preposition  in  is  in  one  copy  and 
at  in  another,  and  a  third  expresses  the  idea  without 
either,  these  are  various  readings.  The  pronouns  J,  thou, 
he,  we,  &c.,  expressed  in  one  MS,  or  understood  in  ano- 
ther, or  their  being  repeated  or  omitted  with  a  second 
verb,  form  againso  many  various  readings.  Jesus  may 
stand  in  one  copy,  where  Christ  is  in  another,  and  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  third.  Thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  various 
readings  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  sense,  but 
shews  (by  their  being  of  this  character)  the  intrinsic 
faithfulness  of  the  copyists,  as  well  as  the  minute  industry 
of  the  modem  coUaters  of  manuscripts.  And  the  same 
precisely  is  the  case  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Sacred  and  secular  writers  stand  on  the 
same  footing  of  criticism.  Tacitus,  already  quoted, 
wrote  about  the  same  time  as  most  of  the  New-Testament 
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writers ;  and  his  text  is  perplexed  and  difficult  compared 
with  theirs,  for  want  of  sufficient  manuscripts  of  an  early 
date. 

I  shall  sum  up  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  clear  and  forcible  words  of  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  Re- 
marks on  CoUins's  Discourse  on  Free-thinking,  published 
in  1713.  Six  years  before  that  time,  Dr.  Mill's  cele- 
brated critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
published,  containing,  as  was  estimated,  30,000  various 
readings.  It  was  a  noble  contribution  to  sacred  learning. 
But  it  appears  that  the  excellent,  but  timid  and  then 
aged.  Dr.  Whitby,  among  others,  had  weakly  expressed 
himself  as  afraid  of  its  unsettling  the  text  of  Scripture ; 
and  Mr.  Collins  used  Dr.  Whitby's  unreasonable  fears 
as  a  warrant  for  asserting  that  the  text  of  scripture  was 
altogether  unreliable.  Dr.  Bentley,  probably  the  first 
scholar  of  his  age,  the  editor  of  Terence  and  Horace,* 
in  his  reply  to  Collins  ("  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse 
of  Free-thinking"),  thus  clearly  and  fully  explained  the 
critical  value  of  various  readings,  and  shewed  that  the 
Scriptures  are,  in  this  respect,  to  be  treated  exactly  like 
all  other  books  of  the  same  age,  and  that  the  result  is 
in  their  case  eminently  satisfactory,  on  accoimt  of  the 
abundant  manuscripts  :f 

*  BenUey's  editions  of  these  classics  are  remarkable  for  his  freely 
admitting  conjectural  readings  into  the  text,  while  other  editors  merely 
place  them  in  notes.  Many  of  his  coijeotural  readings  are  very  happy 
and  tempting ;  some  fanciful ;  most  of  them  bold.  **  Slashing  Bentley/' 
Pope  called  him,  not  without  reason.  The  rule  is  now  held  sacred 
by  critical  editors,  to  admit  nothing  merely  conjectural  into  the  text, 
whatever  the  intelligent  reader  may  adopt  into  his  own  judgment 
where  the  text  is  plainly  corrupt. 

t  This  extract,  from  a  book  140  years  old,  is  purposely  reprinted 
verbatim  et  UtertUim,  that  it  may  incidentally  illustrate,  by  its  pecu- 
liarities of  spelling,  by  its  various  obsolete  contractions  and  the  anti- 
quated use  of  capital  letters,  some  of  the  changes  in  the  style  of  print- 
ing in  different  periods.  The  difference  of  type  and  paper  we  cannot 
reproduce  for  the  purpose. 
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''  The  80000  Various  LectioiiB  are  alloVd  then  and  confess'd: 
and  if  more  Copies  yet  are  collated,  the  Sum  will  stUl  mount 
higher.  And  whaf  9  the  Inference  from  this  ?  why,  one  Gre- 
^aryy  here  quoted,  infers,  That  no  Profane  Author  whatever  has 
iufer'd  m  much  hy  the  hand  of  Tme,  as  the  New  Testament  has 
done.  Now  if  this  should  be  found  utterly  false ;  and  if  the 
Scriptural  Text  has  no  more  Variations,  than  what  must  neces- 
sarily hare  happened  from  the  nature  of  Things,  and  what  are 
common  and  in  equal  proportion  in  all  Classics  whateyer;  I 
hope  this  Panic  will  be  remoy'd,  and  the  Text  be  thought  as 
firm  as  before. 

''  If  there  had  been  but  one  Manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, at  the  restoration  of  Learning  about  Two  Centuries  ago ; 
then  we  had  had  no  Various  headings  at  all.  And  would  the 
Text  be  in  a  better  condition  then,  than  now  we  haye  30000  ? 
So  far  from  That;  that  in  the  best  single  Copy  extant  we  should 
haye  had  Hundreds  of  Faults,  and  some  Omissions  irreparable. 
Besides  that  the  Suspicions  of  Fraud  and  Foul  Play  would  haye 
been  increas'd  immensly. 

"  It  is  good  therefore,  you'l  allow,  to  haye  more  Authors 
than  One ;  and  another  MS.  to  join  with  the  first  would  giye 
more  Authority,  as  well  as  Security.  Now  chuse  that  Second 
where  you  will,  there  shall  be  a  Thousand  Variations  from  the 
First ;  and  yet  Half  or  More  of  the  Faults  shall  still  remain 
in  them  Both. 

"  A  Third  therefore,  and  so  a  Fourth,  and  still  on,  are  desi- 
rable ;  that  by  a  joint  and  mutual  help  AU  the  Faults  may  be 
mended :  some  Copy  preserving  the  True  Beading  in  one  place, 
and  some  in  another.  And  yet  the  more  Copies  you  call  to 
assistance,  the  more  do  the  Various  Beadings  multiply  upon 
you :  every  Copy  having  its  peculiar  slips,  though  in  a  prin- 
cipal Passage  or  two  it  do  singular  service.  And  this  is  Fact, 
not  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  all  Antient  Books 
whatever. 

"  *Tis  a  good  Providence  and  a  great  Blessing,  That  so  many 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  stiQ  amongst  us ;  some 
procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia,  others  found  in  the 
Western  Churches,  For  the  very  Distances  of  Places,  as  well  as 
Numbers  of  the  Books,  demonstrate ;  that  there  could  be  no 
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Collusion,  no  altering  nor  interpolating  One  Copy  by  another, 
nor  All  by  any  of  them. 

"In  Profene  Authors  (as  they  are  call'd)  whereof  One  Manu- 
script only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  as  VeUeius  Faterculus 
among  the  Latins,  and  Sesyohiua  among  the  Greeks;  the  Paidts 
of  the  Scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  Defects  beyond 
all  redress,  that  notwithstanding  the  Pains  of  the  leamed'st 
and  acutest  Critics  for  Two  whole  Centuries,  those  Books  are 
still  and  are  like  to  continue  a  mere  Heap  of  Errors.  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  Copies  of  any  Author  are  numerous,  though 
the  Various  headings  always  increase  in  Proportion ;  there  the 
Text  by  an  accurate  Collation  of  them  made  by  skilfiil  and 
judicious  Hands  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer  to 
the  true  words  of  the  Author. 

"  Wert  5*e  very  Originals  of  Antient  Books  still  in  being ; 
those  alone  would  supersede  the  use  of  all  other  Copies  :  but 
since  That  was  impossible  ^(w»  the  nature  of  Things,  since  Time 
and  Casualties  must  consume  and  devour  all ;  the  subsidiary 
Help  is  from  the  various  Transcripts  conveyed  down  to  us,  when 
compared  and  examined  together. 

"  Terence  is  now  in  one  of  the  best  conditions  of  Any  of  the 
Classic  Writers ;  the  oldest  and  best  Copy  of  him  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Poet's  own  hand: 
but  even  That  has  Hundreds  of  Errors,  most  of  which  may  be 
mended  out  of  other  Exemplars,  that  are  otherwise  more  recent 
and  of  inferior  value.  I  my  self  have  collated  several ;  and  do 
ailrm  that  I  have  seen  20000  Yarious  Lections  in  that  little 
Author,  not  near  so  big  as  the  whole  New  Testament:  and  am 
morally  sure,  that  if  Half  the  number  of  Manuscripts  were 
collated  for  Terence  with  that  Kiceness  and  Minuteness  which 
has  been  used  in  Twice  as  many  for  the  I^ew  Testament,  the 
number  of  the  Variations  would  amount  to  above  50000. 

"  In  the  Manuscripts  of  the  I^ew  Testament  the  Variations 
have  been  noted  with  a  Religious,  not  to  say  Superstitious 
Exactness.  Every  difference  in  Spelling,  in  the  smallest  Par- 
ticle or  Article  of  Speech,  in  the  very  Order  or  Collation  of 
words  without  real  change,  has  been  studiously  registred.  !N"or 
has  the  Text  only  been  ransacked,  but  all  the  Antient  Versions, 
the  Zatin   Vulgate,  Italic,  Syriao,  Aethiopic,  Arabic,  Coptic^, 
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Armenian^  Gothie,  and  Saxon;  nor  these  only,  bnt  all  the  dis- 
pere'd  Citationfl  of  the  Greek  and  Zatin  Fathers  in  a  course  of 
500  years.  What  wonder  then,  if  with  all  this  scrupulous 
search  in  every  hole  and  comer,  the  Varieties  rise  to  30000  ? 
when  in  all  Antient  Books  of  the  same  Bulk,  whereof  the  MS3 
are  numerous,  the  Yariations  are  as  many  or  more ;  and  yet  no 
Versions  to  swell  the  Beckoning. 

"  The  Editors  of  Fro^me  Authors  do  not  use  to  trouble  their 
Beaders,  or  risk  their  own  Beputation,  by  an  useless  List  of 
every  small  slip  committed  by  a  lazy  or  ignorant  Scribe.  What 
is  thought  commendable  in  an  Edition  of  Scripture,  and  has 
the  name  of  Fairness  and  Fidelity,  woidd  in  Them  be  deem'd 
Impertinence  and  Trifling.  Hence  the  Beader  not  vers'd  in 
antient  MSS  is  deceived  into  an  Opinion,  that  there  were  no 
more  Variations  in  the  Copies,  than  what  the  Editor  has  com- 
municated. Whereas,  if  the  like  scrupulousness  was  observed 
in  registring  the  smallest  Changes  in  FrofSme  Authors,  as  is 
allow'd,  nay  required  in  Sacred ;  the  now  formidable  number 
of  30000  would  appear  a. very  Trifle. 

"'Tis  manifest,  that  Books  in  Verse  are  not  near  so  ob- 
noxious to  Variations,  as  Frose :  the  Transcriber,  if  he  is  not 
wholly  ignorant  and  stupid,  being  guided  by  the  Measures; 
and  hindred  £rom  such  Alterations,  as  do  not  fall  in  with  the 
Laws  of  Numbers.  And  yet  even  in  Foots,  the  Variations  are 
so  very  many,  as  can  hardly  be  conceived  without  use  and  ex- 
perience. In  the  late  Edition  of  TibuUus,  by  the  Learned  Mr. 
Broukhumy  you  have  a  Begister  of  Vm-iom  Zectiom  in  the  close 
of  that  Book ;  where  you  may  see  at  the  first  View  that  they 
are  as  many  as  the  Lines.  The  same  is  visible  in  FlauttM,  set 
out  by  Fareus,  I  my  self,  during  my  Travels,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  examin  several  MSS  of  the  Foot  MmtUus;  and 
can  assure  you,  that  the  Variations  I  have  met  with  are  twice 
as  many  as  all  the  Lines  of  the  Book.  Our  Discourser  here 
has  quoted  Nine  Verses  out  of  it,  p.  151 :  in  which,  though 
one  of  the  easiest  Flaces,  I  can  shew  him  xiv  Various  Lections. 
Add  likewise  that  the  MSS  here  used  were  Few  in  comparison: 
and  then  do  You  imagin,  what  the  Lections  would  amount  to, 
if  Ten  times  as  many  (the  Case  of  Dr.  MtllJ  were  accurately 
examined.    And  yet  in  these  and  all  other  Books,  the  Text  is 
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not  made  more  prec(vrious  on  that  account,  but  more  certain  and 
authentic.  So  that  if  I  may  advise  you ;  when  you  hear  more 
of  this  Sbarecrow  of  80000,  be  neither  astonished  at  the  Sum, 
nor  in  any  pain  for  the  Text. 

"  'Tis  plain  to  me,  that  your  Learned  W%ttht/us,  in  his  In- 
vective against  my  Bead  iViend,  was  suddenly  surpriz'd  with 
SL  Panic;  and  under  his  deep  concern  for  the  Text  did  not  reflect 
at  all  what  that  Word  really  means.  The  present  Text  was 
first  settled  almost  200  years  ago  out  of  several  MSS  by  Sohert 
Stephens  a  Printer  and  Bookseller  at  Paris:  whose  beautiful 
and  (generally  speaking)  accurate  Edition  has  been  ever  since 
counted  the  Standard,  and  foUoVd  by  all  the  rest.  Kow  this 
specific  Text  in  your  Doctor's  notion  seems  taken  for  the  Sacred 
OrigiQal  in  every  Word  and  Syllable :  and  if  the  Conceit  is 
but  spread  and  propagated,  within  a  few  Years  that  Printer^  s 
Infallibility  will  be  as  zealously  maintain'd  as  an  Evangelisfs 
or  ApostUs,  ' 

"  Dr.  Mux,  were  he  alive,  would  confess  to  Tour  Doctor, 
That  this  Text  fix'd  by  a  Printer  is  sometimes  by  the  Various 
Headings  rendered  uncertain,  nay  is  proved  certainly  wrong. 
But  then  he  would  subjoin.  That  the  B^al  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Writers  does  not  now  (since  the  Originals  have  been  so  long 
lost)  ly  in  any  single  MS  or  Edition ;  but  is  dispersed  in  them 
all.  'Tis  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst  MS  now 
extant :  nor  is  One  Article  of  Faith  or  Moral  Precept  either 
perverted  or  lost  in  them ;  chuse  as  awkwardly  as  you  can, 
diuse  the  worst  by  design,  out  of  the  whole  Lump  of  Readings. 
But  the  lesser  matters  of  Diction,  and  among  several  synony- 
mous Expressions  the  Yery  Words  of  the  Writer,  must  be  found 
out  by  the  same  Industry  and  Sagacity  that  is  used  in  other 
Books ;  must  not  be  risked  upon  the  credit  of  any  particular 
MS  or  Edition,  but  be  sought,  acknowledg'd,  and  challenged, 
where-ever  they  are  met  with."  (Remarks,  &o.,  pp.  64 — 69, 
5th  ed.,  London,  1716.) 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

THE   CAXOK   OP  THE  ITEW  TESTAMENT;    OR,    WHY  ITS   BOOKS   ARE 
BEOARBSD  AS  AUTHENTIC  AND   CREDIBLE. 

By  the  canon  of  Scripture,  is  meant  th^  list  or  cata- 
logue of  the  books  that  constitute  the  Scriptures.  EI7- 
mologically,  canon  is,  in  Greek,  the  mechanic's  implement 
called  a  rule  or  square ;  thence,  figuratively,  it  denotes 
any  rule,  or  measure,  or  test,  or  principle  of  judgment. 
Ecclesiastically,  a  canon  of  the  church  is  a  decree  of  the 
church ;  and  in  critical  theology,  the  canon  of  Scripture 
is  the  catalogue  of  books  resulting  from  the  real  or  sup- 
posed application  of  certain  tests  or  rules  of  selection. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  Protestant  churches) 
embraces,  as  we  have  before  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  13,  &c.),  all 
the  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  that  existed  at,  and  for 
some  time  before,  the  Christian  era ;  the  "  Books  called 
Apocrypha"  being  certain  Greek  Jewish  writings  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  period.  The  distinction  between  ca- 
nonical and  apocryphal  is  there  simply  of  a  literary  and 
chronological  kiiid, — the  former  class  including  the  native 
Hebrew  and  more  ancient  literature  of  the  Jews ;  and 
the  latter,  their  more  recent  Greek  literature,  chiefly  of 
Alexandrian  growth.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
however,  disregards  these  distinctions,  and  pronounces 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  alike 
canonical,  and  all  of  them  alike  inspired.  That  any 
principle  of  selection  or  exclusion  was  ever  adopted  in 
forming  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable.  Time  alone  appears  to  have 
been  the  discriminator,  and  not  invariably  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  sacredness  of  the  subject-matter  in  what 
he  has  preserved. 
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The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  a  much  lower  antiquity,  can  be  shewn  to 
have  been  formed  upon  some  kind  of  principles  of  selec- 
tion and  rejection.  Some  books.have  been,  in  all  periods, 
regarded  by  Christians  as  sacred,  and  others  as  not  so. 
Some  have  been  regarded  in  a  more  favourable  light  by 
certain  churches  than  by  other  churches,  or  by  certain 
Christians  than  by  other  Christians.  Multitudes  of  books 
professing  to  be  holy  and  apostolical,  besides  those  which 
we  recognize  as  Christian  Scriptures,  existed  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  St.  Luke,  in  the  first  verse  of  his 
Gospel,  expressly  says,  that  "  Many  have  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which 
are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered 
them  unto  us,  which  from  the*beginning  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word."  And,  whether  he  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  his  precursors  with 
approval  (which  seems  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  allu- 
sion), or  (as  some  think)  with  dissatisfaction  and  with  the 
intention  to  displace  their  histories  by  a  more  full  and 
accurate  one  of  his  own, — the  fact  is  attested  by  him 
beyond  dispute,  that  there  were  already  existing  many 
records  of  the  gospel  history  in  part,  if  not  as  a  whole. 
That  any  of  these  earlier  records  now  exist,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  The  fxdler  histories  by  the  evangelists 
'  may  very  naturally  have  thrown  the  more  fragmentary 
ones  into  oblivion.  But  many  productions  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  centuries  still  exist,  and  many  others 
now  lost  are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  which 
had  assumed  the  names  of  various  apostles  and  apostolic 
men,  but  were  rejected  as  forgeries,  or  as  not  sufficiently 
important,  almost  with  one  consent  by  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church ;  while  the  books  now  forming 
our  New  Testament  were  accepted  as  canonical,  most  of 
them  unanimously,  and  the  rest  of  them  with  general, 
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though  not  universal  9  consent.   These  discriminating  tes- 
timonies will  be  presently  brought  forward. 

But  first,  by  way  of  shewing  the  reader  what  kind  of 
books  falsely  pretending  to  apostolical  authorship,  were 
current  in  the  early  Christian  church,  I  shall  here  quote 
the  titles  of  those  which  are  enumerated  in  the  decree  of 
Gelasius,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  402 — 406.  This 
decree  emanated  from  a  council  of  seventy  bishops  meet- 
ing at  Rome.  It  enumerates  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, then  those  of  the  New,  as  we  have  them.  Then 
it  mentions  certain  ecclesiastical  writings  which,  in  due 
subordination  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman  Church  per- 
mits to  be  used  **  for  our  edification."  And  then  follows 
this  curious  catalogue  of  "  apocryphal  books  which  are 
not  received.**  It  is  alldded  to  by  Dr.  Lardner  in  his 
"  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History"  (Works,  V.  248), 
and  is  quoted  by  Jones  in  his  **  New  and  Full  Method 
of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" (Vol.  I.  p.  154),  whence  I  extract  it: 

"  The  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  concerning  apocryphal  books. 

1.  The  Travels  under  the  name  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  which 
is  also  called  the  Eight  Books  of  St.  Clemens,  are  apocryphal. 

2.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  Apostle,  ^re 
apocryphal. 

3.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Philip  the  Apostle,  are  apo- 
cryphal. 

4.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Peter  the  Apostle,  are  apo- 
cryphal. 

5.  The  Acts  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle,  are 
apocryphal. 

6.  The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Thaddseus,  is  apocryphal. 

7.  The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Apostle,  which 
the  Manichees  use,  is  apocryphal. 

8.  The  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  is  apocryphal. 

9.  The  Gospel  imder  the  name  of  Bartholomew  the  Apostle, 
is  apocryphal* 
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10.  The  (jk)8pel  under  the  name  of  Andrew  the  Apostle,  is 
apocryphal. 

1 1 .  The  Gospels  corrupted  hy  Lucianus,  are  apocryphal. 

12.  The  Gospels  corrupted  hy  Hesychius,  are  apocryphal. 

1 3.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour,  is  apocryphal. 

14.  The  Book  of  the  Nativiiy  of  our  Saviour,  of  St.  Mary, 
and  the  Midwife  of  our  Saviour,  is  apocryphal. 

1 5.  The  hook  which  is  called  the  Shepherd,  is  apocryphal. 

16.  All  the  hooks  which  Lentilius,  the  disciple  of  the  Devil, 
made,  are  apocryphal. 

1 7.  The  hook  which  is  called  the  Acts  of  Thecla  and  Paul 
the  Apostle,  is  apocryphal. 

18.  The  Revelation  ascribed  to  Thomas  the  Apostle,  is  apo- 
cryphal. 

19.  The  Revelation  ascribed  to  Paul  the  Apostle,  is  apo- 
cryphal. 

20.  The  Revelation  ascribed  to  Stephen,  is  apocryphal. 

21.  The  Travels  or  Acts  of  St.  Mary,  are  apocryphal. 

22.  The  book  called  the  Lots  of  the  Apostles,  is  apocryphal. 

23.  The  book  called  the  Praise  of  the  Apostles,  is  apocryphal. 

24.  The  book  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  is  apocryphal. 

25.  The  Letter  of  Jesus  to  King  Abgarus,  is  apocryphal." 

Many  other  books  with  similar  titles,  and  no  doubt 
corresponding  pretensions,  to  thos6  in  Gelasius's  list,  are 
also  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  And  no  small  number  of  such  productions  are 
still  preserved.  They  may  be  read,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  the  others  may  be  learnt,  in  Dr.  Jeremiah  Jones's 
laborious  work  above  quoted.  Most  of  them  were  re- 
printed by  Mr,  William  Hone,  in  a  volume  entitled,  the 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  but  without  any  critical 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  their  editor,  of  their  literary 
or  theological  characteristics.  The  perusal  of  such  as 
now  exist  amply  confirms  the  judgment  of  antiquity  in 
setting  them  aside  as  apocryphal.  Simply  to  read  the 
books  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,  and  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  excites  our  pity  for  the  weakness  of 
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those  who  could  think  they  were  doing  honour  to  Christ 
by  adopting  such  wretched  fictions  into  the  history  of 
his  marvellous  life ;  or  else  our  indignation  at  the  deep 
designing  malice  which  (one  suspects)  may  have  intended 
by  such  stories  to  ridicule  the  in  tire  belief  of  Christians. 
Whether  books  such  as  these,  ascribing  miracles  the 
most  paltry,  petulant  and  selfish,  to  the  childhood  of 
him  whose  holy  manhood  the  gospel  history  of  the  New 
Testament  describes  as  invested  with  miraculous  powers 
the  most  sublime,  and  as  using  them  for  purposes  of 
purest  benevolence,  were  written  by  the  weakest-minded 
of  Christian  devotees,  or  by  the  most  artful  enemies  of 
the  Christian  faith,  may  be  a  question  difficult  to  decide. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  gospel  histories  of  the  New 
Testament  and  these  apocryphal  fictions,  is  indeed  most 
striking.  Equally  so  is  the  contrast  between  the  simple 
but  dignified  history  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  that  addition  to  the  history  of  Paul  which 
has  been  offered  by  some  wretched  romancer  or  other  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  under  the  title  of  the  AcU 
of  Paul  and  Thecla;  which,  however,  exposes  its  own 
forgery  by  the  palpable  anachronism  of  making  Paul  the 
advocate  of  celibacy  and  of  the  monastic  life,  while  it 
grievously  outrages  the  New-Testament  miracles  by  its 
grotesque  imitations  and  ridiculous  exaggerations.  And 
just  so,  the  reality  and  genuineness  of  the  New-Testament 
Epistles  seems  almost  self-evident,  after  reading  the  pre- 
tended correspondence  of  Paul  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  in  which  vapid  compliment  forms  the  staple, 
and  none  of  the  real  thought  of  Paul  is  to  be  recognized. 
That  a  true  discrimination  has  been  exercised  in  call- 
ing such  books  apocryphal,  is  plain  at  once.  But  it  may 
still  not  be  quite  easy  to  define  what  should  constitute 
a  book  canonical,  nor  to  say  on  what  groundii  precisely 
some  of  our  Scriptures  have  been  so  regarded. 
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If  those  pounds  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  convic- 
tion   that    the  books  received  "were' inspired,  and  the 
rejected  ones  uninspired,  we  have  still  to  ask  v^hat  were 
the  tests  or  criteria  of  an  inspired  book.     Proved  apos- 
tolic authorship  would  probably  be  admitted,  indeed,  as 
proving  the  inspiration  of  a  book ;  but  what  proof,  then, 
was  there  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books  written  by 
Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  not  apostles  ?    No  doubt  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  those  writings,  and  the  harmony  of 
their  contents  with  those  of  apostolical  books,  asserted 
for  them  a  place  in  the  same  class  of  writings,  whether 
under  any  distinct  theory  of  their  being  also  inspired,  or 
under  the  natural  perception  of  the  general  competency 
and  credibiUty  of  the  writers.    And  this  natural  percep- 
tion of  truth  was,  ultimately,  the  real  test. 

On  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  I  need  say  no 
more  than  I  have  already  said  (Vol.  I.  p.  25,  &c.),  in 
order  to  keep  clear  the  very  necessary  distinction  between 
their  supposed  inspiration  as  vrritiugs,  and  the  more  evi- 
dent inspiration  of  certain  of  their  contents.    The  former 
is  the  old  doctrine,  now  in  rapid  decline  among  thought- 
ful Christians, — a  doctrine  which  weakly  perils  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by  attempting  to 
lift  them  above  the  reach  of  literary  criticism.     The 
latter  is  the  solid  basis  on  which  to  vindicate  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  minds  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  as  mani- 
fested through  the  distinct  literary  facts  of  these  books, 
when  subjected  to  the  customary  tests  of  competent 
criticism  and  philosophy.     The  books  are  records  of  in- 
spired men,  but  not  inspired  records  of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
bave,  then,  been  accepted  as  Christian  Scriptures  because 
believed  to  be,  as  they  profess  to  be,  the  works  of  apos- 
tles of  Jesus  Christ.  And  a  multitude  of  apocryphal 
\>ooks,  bearing  (as  we  have  seen)  the  names  of  apostles, 
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have  been  rejected  by  universal  consent,  because  per- 
ceived to  be  not  die  works  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear ;  in  other  words,  they  have  been  rejected  as  forge- 
ries. So  far,  the  rule  of  judgment  has  been  a  perfectly 
clear  one ;  while,  in  its  application  to  some  particular 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  has  not  been  intire 
imanimity  of  judgment.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews has  not  been  universally  admitted  to  be  St.  Paul's; 
nor  the  Revelation  to  be  St.  John's ;  nor  have  the  Epis- 
tles known  as  S  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  been 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles whose  names  they  bear.  In  reference  to  these  books, 
accordingly,  the  catalogue  of  Scriptures,  as  quoted  by 
different  ecclesiastical  writers,  differs.  And  then  there 
are  three  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament,  namely,  the  Gospels  by  Mark  and  Luke  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (also  by  Luke),  which  do  not  pro^ 
fess  to  be  the  writings  of  apostles,  and  yet  have  been 
acknowledged  as  scriptures  of  Christianity  in  every  list 
or  canon  that  has  ever  been  drawn  up.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, for  accepting  a  certain  book  as  scripture  or  admit- 
ting it  into  the  canon,  lias  not  been  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle. 
A  history  written  by  one  believed  to  be  competent  to 
his  task,  was  a  credible  history  in  the  Christian  church, 
as  everywhere  eke.  A  letter  professing  to  be  written  by 
an  apostle,  was  accepted  if  believed  to  be  his,  or  rejected 
if  believed  to  be  not  his.  But  a  letter  (like  that  to  the 
Hebrews)  without  a  signature,  might  be  accepted  for  its 
contents,  and  its  author  might  perhaps  be  guessed  through 
his  anonymous.  So  the  chief  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is  accepted  as  of  apostolical  authorship ;  the  rest  as  the 
work  of  other  competent  and  credible  writers.  When, 
therefore,  we  thus  perceive  that  there  is  no  absolute, 
hard  and  dogmatical  line  of  distinction  to  bound  the 
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canon  of  Scripture  and  separate  its  books  generically 
from  all  others  in  the  world, — when  we  see  that  thei^e 
are  a  few  books  in  our  New  Testament  generally  believed 
indeed  to  be  of  apostolical  authorship,  but  not  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  so ;  and  that  there  are  certain  books 
universally  admitted  not  to  be  the  work  of  apostles,  but 
nniversally  accepted  into  the  list  of  our  Scriptures  as 
genuine  records  of  the  great  facts  of  our  faith, — the 
conclusion  to  be  rationally  and  thankfully  accepted  by 
lis  is  this : — that  these  histories  and  letters  referring  to 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  to  be  estimated 
on  the  self-same  principles  by  which  all  other  ancient 
writings  stand  or  fall;  that  there  are  varieties  in  the 
strength  of  evidence  proving  their  respective  authorship, 
as  there  are  in  the  case  of  other  books  on  other  subjects ; 
while,  as  regards  the  chief  part  of  them,  the  evidence  for 
their  authorship  is  the  most  conclusive  that  can  be  offered 
for  any  books  of  equal  antiquity.     And  we  thus  find 
existing  within  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  books 
of  various  degrees  of  Christian  value  and  interest  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  contents  and  authorship ; 
while  there  are  many  others  beyond  the  canon  that  are 
thoroughly  authentic  and  true  to  their  owii  pretensions 
as  written  by  known  and  reputable  authors  of  early 
Christian  antiquity,  but  not  claiming  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred  scriptures. 

In  fact,  each  book  of  the  New  Testament  requires  to 
be  looked  at  as  a  separate  book,  or  volume,  or  tract 
(which  it  originally  was) ;  and  its  enumeration  by  suc- 
cessive Christian  writers  as  one  of  a  number  of  writings 
generally  or  universally  recognized  by  Christians  as  con- 
taining their  religion,  is  part  of  the  cumulative  proof 
(not  quite  the  same  for  all  the  books)  of  its  antiquity 
and  genuineness,  of  its  authorship,  and  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  its  contents.    A  detected  forgery  is  in  every  case 
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consigned  to  contempt  or  indignation.  A  book  of  doubt- 
ful authorship  and  doubtful  importance  must  find  rank 
accordingly,  whether  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the 
church  under  such  avowed  doubts  or  not.  These  are 
the  general  principles  of  literary  criticism,  everywhere 
applicable. 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa  (A.D.  395 — 
430),  writing  against  Faustus  the  Manichean,  thus  speaks 
of  the  notorious  existence  of  books  falsely  claiming  apos- 
tolic authorship ;  and  in  this  rational  and  healthy  tone 
(worthy  of  modem  imitation)  maintains  the  identity  of 
sacred  and  classical  principles  of  criticism : 

'*  What  writings  can  ever  claim  the  weight  of  authenticity, 
if  not  those  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ?  Of  what  book 
shall  the  authorship  be  considered  certain,  if  it  is  uncertain 
whether  those  letters  are  the  genuine  writings  of  apostles, 
which  are  declared  and  held  to  be  such  by  the  church  propa- 
gated by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  proclaimed  so  clearly 
through  all  nations?  As  if,  indeed,  there  were  not  also  in 
secular  literature  well-ascertained  authors  in  whose  names  many 
writings  have  been  put  forth  since  their  own  time,  but  rejected, 
either  as  not  harmonizing  with  their  acknowledged  works,  or 
because,  at  the  tune  when  the  former  wrote,  these  productions 
earned  no  such  distinction  as  to  be  commended  to  posterity  by 
them  or  their  nearest  friends.  But  as  regards  those  books,  on 
comparison  with  which  we  reject  others  that  are  produced  irre- 
gularly, how  do  we  know  them  to  be  the  works, — of  Hippo- 
crates, for  instance, — ^unless  for  this  reason :  that  from  the  very 
time  of  Hippocrates  till  now  (and  so  henceforth),  a  succession 
of  evidence  has  so  constantly  attested  them,  that  to  doubt  it 
would  be  the  part  of  a  madman  ?  How  do  men  know  that  the 
works  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Cicero,  of  Varro,  and  other  such 
authors,  are  really  theirs,  except  by  the  same  continuous  attes- 
tation of  successive  periods  ?  Many  men  have  compiled  many 
books  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  not  indeed  possessing  canonical 
authority,  but  with  some  design  of  assisting  others  or  of  learn- 
ing themselves.    How  do  we  know  whose  each  work  is,  except 
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because  at  the  very  time  when  each  man  wrote,  he  introduced 
and  published  his  works  to  all  whom  he  could,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  authorship  being  from  that  time  forth  extended  to 
more  and  more  persons  and  more  widely  confirmed  to  their 
successors,  their  works  have  thus  come  down  to  our  times ;  so 
that  when  we  are  asked  whose  any  book  is,  we  do  not  doubt 
what  we  ought  to  answer."  (Cont.  Faust,  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  vi., 
quoted  by  Lardner,  III.  525.*) 

This  same  Augustine  gives  a  full  account  of  the  canon 
of  Scripture  as  received  in  his  day,  and  enumerates  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  precisely  as  we  have  them. 
(Lardner,  V.  85.)  We  shall  trace  the  testimonies  up- 
wards from  this  period. 

An  authoritative  decision  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325.  Others 
hold,  with  better  reason,  that  the  Council  of  Laodicca 
took  the  subject  in  hand,  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  This  latter  Council  enumerated 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  also ;  and  the  record  is 
curious  as  shewing,  both  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  a  general  agreement,  together  with  a  few 
diversities  of  classification.  The  last  two  "canons"  of 
this  Council  are  thus  cited  by  Lardner  (Vol.  IV.  308) : 

"  That  private  psalms  ought  not  to  be  read  [or  said]  in  the 
church,  nor  any  books  not  canonical,  but  only  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

"  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  ought  to  be  read 
are  these:  1.  The  Genesis  [origin]  of  the  World.  2.  The 
Exodus  out  of  Egypt.  3.  Leviticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deu- 
teronomy. 6.  Joshua  the  Son  of  Nun.  7.  Judges,  with  Kuth. 
8.  Esther.  9.  The  first  and  second  book  of  the  Kingdoms. 
10.  The  third  and  fourth  book  of  the  Kingdoms.  11.  The 
first  and  second  book  of  the  Eemains  [Chronicles  or  Supple- 

•  The  edition  of  L^rdner's  Works  referred  to,  is  that  of  Kippis,  in 
eleven  vols.,  1788. 
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ments].  12.  The  first  and  second  book  of  Esdras  [Ezra  and 
Nehemiah],  13.  The  book  of  150  Psalms.  14.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  15.  The  Ecclesiastes.  16.  The  Song  of  Songs. 
17.  Job.      18.  The  twelve  [minor]  Prophets.      19.   Isaiah. 

20.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle. 

21.  Ezekiel.  22.  Daniel.  The  books  of  the  !N^ew  Testament 
are  these :  The  four  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew,  according 
to  Mark,  according  to  Luke,  according  to  John ;  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  the  seven  Catholic  [general]  Epistles :  of  James 
one,  of  Peter  two,  of  John  three,  of  Jude  one ;  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul :  to  the  Eomans  one,  to  the  Corinthians  two, 
to  the  Galatians  one,  to  the  Ephesians  one,  to  the  Philippians 
one,  to  the  Colossians  one,  to  the  Thessalonians  two,  to  the 
Hebrews  one,  to  Timothy  two,  to  Titus  one,  to  Philemon  one." 

In  the  list  here  given^for  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Baruch  and 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  are  enumerated  with  Jeremiah 
and  the  Lamentations ;  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  the 
additions  to  Esther  and  to  Daniel  as  also  implied  in  the 
mention  of  those  books ;  but  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  remaining  books  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha,  including 
the  most  valuable  of  them. 

In  the  list  of  the  New  Testament,  the  book  of  the 
Revelation  of  John  is  unmentioned;  one  of  the  few 
books  respecting  which  we  shall  find  these  ancient  cata- 
logues, or  canons,  continually  varying. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  some  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts these  concluding  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  are  wanting.  And 
the  opinions  of  learned  men,  as  to  the  importance  or 
authority  of  this  Council,  are  not  imanimous.  Probably, 
indeed^  it«  omission  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  John  from  the  list  of  canonical  Scriptures,  m?iy 
have  influenced  the  judgment  of  some  to  disparage  its 
competency.  Some  say  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Arian 
bishops ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  circumstance. 
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if  true,    could  influence  their  judgment  respecting  the 
Jewish  Apocrypha  and  the  Revelation  of  John. 

But  it  is  of  little  or  no  real  importance  to  the  subject 
before  us,  whether  the  Council  of  Laodicea  really  pub- 
lished such  a  catalogue  of  canonical  Scriptures  or  not ; 
since   our  critical  means  of  judging  respecting  each  of 
the   books  in  question  extend. far  higher  up  than  the 
time  of  that  Council,  and  axe,  in  fact,  the  very  mate- 
rials   on  which  that  Council  must  have  chiefly  relied 
for  its  decision.     The  testimonies  which  we  have  now  to 
adduce  are  not  authoritative  decrees  of  councils  fixing  a 
canon  of  Scripture,  but  statements  of  fact  as  to  the  ge- 
neral or  uniform  reception  of  each  particular  book.    They 
rest  the  question  of  authenticity  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  books.     Le 
Clere,  quoted  by  Lardner,*   says  admirably   on   this 
subject: 

*'  We  nowhere  read  of  a  council  of  the  apostles,  or  any  as- 
sembly of  the  .governors  of  ChristiaQ  churches,  being  convened 
to  determine  by  their  authority  that  such  a  number  of  Gospels, 
neither  more  nor  fewer,  should  be  received.  Nor  was  there 
any  need  of  it,  since  it  was  well  known  to  all,  from  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  contemporaries,  that  these  four  Gbspels 
are  the  genuine  writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  and 
since  there  is  nothing  in  them  unworthy  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed,  nor  anything  in  any  degree  contrary  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  nor  to  right  reason,  or  at  all  sa- 
vouring of  a  later  age  and  more  recent  hands.  There  was  no 
need  of  a  synod  of  grammarians,  authoritatively  to  pronoimoe 
that  those  writings,  for  instance,  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  which 
we  without  hesitation  ascribe  to  them,  are  really  Ihe  fruits  of 
those  gifted  minds,  and  to  provide  for  their  reception  as  such 
by  posterity.  Universal  assent,  not  sought  or  canvassed,  but 
spontaneously  signified  as  occasion  offered,  and  also  the  very 
contents  of  the  books  themselves,  precluded  all  doubt  on  the 

•  History  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists.    Works,  Yol.  VI.  p.  29. 
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part  of  posterity.  So  also  the  authority  of  llie  Gospels  has 
been  rightly  established,  and  has  prevailed  by  perpetual  con- 
sent, without  any  decree  of  the  governors  of  the  church. 

"  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  which 
owe  aU  their  authority,  not  to  the  judgment  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical council,  but  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  aU  Christians, 
and  to  the  matter  itself  which  is  contained  in  them." 

Lardner  then  appeals  for  similar  opinions  to  Basnage's 
History  of  the  Church  and  Jones  on  the  Canon,  quotes 
Augustine  (already  quoted  a  few  pages  back),  and  con- 
cludes the  consideration  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  these  words : 

**  TTpon  the  whole,  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists are  received,  as  the  works  of  other  eminent  m^i  of  anti- 
quity are,  upon  ihe  ground  of  general  consent  and  testimony. 
Nor  does  the  canon  of  the  l^ew  Testament  owe  its  establishment 
to  the  decisions  of  councils ;  but  it  is  the  judgment  of  Christian 
people  in  general ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive,  it  is 
a  right  and  reasonable  judgment.  And  it  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  if  men  were  encouraged  to  think  freely,  in  other 
matters  also,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  according  to  evidence, 
and  proper  assistances  were  afforded  them,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  detrimental  to  the  interests  either  of  truth  or  virtue." 
(VI.  31.) 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  testimonies  to  the  respective 
books  of  the  New  Testament  upwards  from  the  time  of 
Augustine,  whose  table  of  contents  has  been  found  iden- 
tical with  that  of  our  English  New  Testament.  In  doing 
this,  I  merely  abridge  the  clear  and  able  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Marsh  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* or  quote  from  Lardner's  Credibility.   Dr.  Marsh 

•  See  **  A  Course  of  Lectures  containing  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  &c.,  by  Herbort 
Marsh,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  Part  Y.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament." 
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begins  with  the  testimony  of  Jerom,  and  ascends  gradu- 
ally to  the  earliest  testimonies.  Lardner  takes  the  series 
in  its  descending  order.  We  get  the  clearest  view  by 
going  upwards  from  where  we  find  ourselves  with  the 
New  Testament  in  our  hands,  as  now  received. 

Jerom  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers. 
He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  ordained  Presbyter  of  Antioch  A.D.  378.     He  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  a  letter  to  Paulinus  on  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  follows :  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  also  by  Luke; 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  seven  churches.     The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (he  says)  most  persons  did  not  consider  as  Paul's 
(though  he  himself  elsewhere  ascribes  it  to  him).     Paul 
wrote  also  to  Timothy,  Titus  and  Philemon.   The  seven 
Catholic  Epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John  and 
Jnde.     The  Revelation  of  John,  he  says,  has  as  many 
mysteries  as  words. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzmn,  in  the  Greek  Church,  bom 
about  325,  in  a  poem  enumerates  "  the  geniune  books 
of  inspired  Scripture**  as  follows:  the  four  Gospels, 
under  the  usual  names ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  four- 
teen Epistles  of  Paul ;  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  namely, 
one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John  and  one  of 
Jude.  He  omits  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  he  else- 
where, however,  speaks  of  as  John's,  but  which  was 
generally  rejected  by  the  Greek  Church  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  by  the  Latin 
Church. 

Epiphanius,  contemporary  with  Jerom,  in  his  third 
book  against  heresies,  enumerates  all  the  books  thus :  the 
four  holy  Gospels ;  fourteen  Epistles  of  the  holy  apostle 
Paul ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Catholic  Epistles  6f 
James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude ;  and  the  Revelation  of  John. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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Athanasius,  appointed  bishop  of  Alexandria  A.D. 
326,  gives  the  whole  list  thus,  enumerating  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  individually :  the  four  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  seven  Epis- 
tles of  apostles  called  Catholic,  of  James  one,  Peter  two, 
John  three,  and  Jude  one ;  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
Romans,  two  to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  two  to  Timothy,  to  Titus  one, 
the  last  to  Philemon;  also  the  Revelation  of  John. 
*' These,"  he  adds,  ''are  the  fountains  of  salvation,  that 
he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  con- 
tained in  them.  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion 
is  taught." 

EusEBius  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  our 
testimonies  on  this  subject.  He  was  bom  at  Csesarea, 
A.D.  270,  and  became  bishop  of  that  city.  In  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  he  states  the  result  of  his  diligent  in- 
quiries into  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  down  to  his 
time,  in  a  chapter  headed,  "  Of  the  Scriptures  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  those  which  are  not  so."  His 
careful  and  candid  discrimination  as  to  the  universal  or 
partial  reception  of  the  different  books  is  so  important, 
that  I  must  quote  it  more  fully  in  his  own  words  from 
Lardner  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  227,  &c.).  In  the  previous  chap- 
ter, he  has  spoken  pretty  fully  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
their  authors.     He  here  pursues : 

"  But  it  will  be  proper  to  eniunerate  here,  in  a  sramnary 
way,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  And  in  the  first  place  are  to  be  ranked  the 
sacred  four  Gospels ;  then  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In  the  next 
place,  that  called  the  First  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of 
Peter  are  to  be  esteemed  authentic.  After  these  is  to  be  placed, 
if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John,  about  which 
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we  shall  observe  the  different  opinions  at  a  proper  season.  Of 
the  controverted  books,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the 
most  [or  many],  are  that  called  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  that 
of  Jade,  and  tiie  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and  Third  of 
John ;  whether  they  are  written  by  the  evangelist  or  another 
of  the  same  name.  Among  the  spurious  are  to  be  placed  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  and  the  book  intitled  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Be- 
velation  of  Peter ;  and  besides  these,  that  called  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  the  book  named  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles. 
And  moreover,  as  I  said,  the  Bevelation  of  St.  John,  if  it  seem 
meet;  which  some,  as  I  have  said,  reject,— K)^er8  reckon  among 
the  books  imiversally  received.  Among  these  also  some  have 
reckoned  the  Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,*  which  the 
Hebrews  who  have  embraced  Christ  make  use  of.  All  these 
may  be  reckoned  controverted.  It  was,  however,  needful  that 
I  should  put  down  a  catalogue  of  these  also,  distinguishing  the 
Scriptures  which,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  are 
trucy  genuine  and  universaUy  acknowledged,  from  those  others 
which  are  not  placed  in  the  Testament,  but  are  controverted 
and  yet  appear  to  have  been  knoum  to  many:  that  by  this  means 
we  may  know  these  from  such  as  have  been  published  hy  heretics 
under  the  names  of  apostles,  as  containing  the  Gospels  of  Peter, 
and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  of  some  others ;  and  the  Acts 
of  Andrew  and  John  and  other  apostles.  Which  books  none 
of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  succession  [of  bishops  ?]  have 
vouchsi^ed  to  make  any  mention  of  in  their  writings.  The 
style  also  of  these  books  is  intirely  different  from  that  of  the 
apostles ;  moreover,  the  sentiments  and  doctrine  of  those  pieces 
are  different  from  the  true  orthodox  Christianity.  All  which 
things  plainly  shew  that  those  books  are  ike  forgeries  of  heretics. 
For  all  which  reasons  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  spurious,  but  are  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  absurd 
and  impious, ^^ 

In  the  next  chapter,  "On  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tles/' Eusebius  says : 

*  Supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  But  the  question  is  quite  beyond  satisfactory  solution,  and 
conjecture  is  useless. 

H  2 
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"  One  Epistle  of  Peter,  called  his  First,  is  tmiversally  re- 
ceived. This  the  elders  of  andent  times  have  quoted  in  thdr 
writings  as  undouhtedly  genuine.  But  that  called  his  Second 
Epistle,  we  have  heen  informed,  has  not  been  receiyed  into  the 
Testament.  Nevertheless,  appearing  to  many  to  be  useM,  it 
has  been  careftdly  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures.  [Acts, 
Gospel,  Preaching  and  Bevelation  under  his  name,  are  then 
mentioned  as  *  not  delivered  down  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
writings.']  Of  Paul  there  are  fourteen  Epistles  manifest  and 
well  known.  But  yet  there  are  some  who  reject  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  urging  for  their  opinion  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
Church  of  the  Eomans  as  not  being  Paul's.'' 

Eusebius  might  certainly  have  been  clearer  in  his 
avowed  classification.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  books 
mentioned  by  him  as  spurious,  heretical  and  impious, 
are  books  not  in  our  New  Testament ;  and  of  those  in 
our  New  Testament,  be  has  mentioned  the  following  as 
not  universally  acknowledged:  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  2  and 
3  John,  James,  Jude  and  Revelation ;  while  all  the  others 
he  declares  to  have  been  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  Christian  churches,  namely,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
book  of  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  one  of  Peter 
and  one  of  John. 

This  distribution  of  the  booka  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Eusebius  may  fairly  be  considered  as  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  "undisputed"  books;  while, 
as  regards  the  others,  let  it  be  observed,  it  does  not  dis- 
prove their  authenticity  by  any  means.  It  proves  at 
least  that  they  were  in  existence,  and  were  well  known 
to  Eusebius  and  many  others.  The  doubt  expressed  by 
his  classification  is  as  to  their  authorship.  And  he  says, 
some  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  Paul,  Peter,  John, 
James  and  Jude  respectively,  though  others  doubted.  It 
would  be  a  vain  hope  for  any  one  in  the  present  age  to 
decide  absolutely  what  Eusebius  has  thus  left  doubtful. 
But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  letters  in  question 
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ascribed  to  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  are  all  very  brief,  and 
that  2  and  3  John  are  private  letters ;  both  which  cir- 
cumstances would  prevent  their  becoming  rapidly  or 
generally  known,  even  if  they  were  written  by  the  apos- 
tles themi^elves.  The  Epistle  ascribed  to  James  is  longer, 
and  its  matter  truly  of  catholic,  or  general,  use ;  but, 
whether  from  its  being  addressed  pointedly  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  ("  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad"),  or 
from  some  other  cause,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  have 
been  his,  though  not  universally  received  as  his.  The 
Cpisde  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  Paul's  name,  nor  any 
other  name,  appended,  — a  very  evident  occasion  for  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  its  authorship*  The  Revelation  calls 
itself  St.  John's ;  yet  some,  from  the  eariiest  times,  we 
are  here  told,  doubted  whether  it  was  his.  We  must 
accept  these  doubts  and  uncertainties,  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  we  take  the  decisive  proofs  in  the 
other  instances. 

From  Eusebius,  we  ascend  a  «tep  higher  up  the  stream 
of  Christian  antiquity  to  Origen. 

Origen  was  bom,  A.D.  184,  in  Africa,  and  lived  and 
taught  chiefly  in  Alexandria.  Many  of  his  very  volu- 
minous writings  are  lost ;  but,  from  what  remain,  the 
following  results  are  clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  quotes  Origen's  own  words  in  each  instance : 

"  Origen  i*eceived  as  divine  Scripture  the  four  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  M.axk,  Luke  and  John ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
written  by  the  evangdist  Luke ;  thirteen  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul ;  and  likewise  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  con- 
tinually quotes  as  Paul's,  though  in  one  place  he  delivers  his 
opinion  that  the  sentiments  only  of  the  Epistle  were  the  apos- 
tle's, the  phrase  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  whose  he 
did  not  certainly  know.  He  received  likewise  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  First  of  John.  We  learn  from  him  also  that 
liie  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third 
of  John,  and  the  Epistle  oi  Jude,  were  then  well  known,  but 
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not  nnivenally  received  as  genmne;  nor  is  it  evident  that 
Origen  himself  received  them  as  sacred  Scripture.  He  owns 
the  book  of  the  Bevelation  for  the  writing  of  John  the  apostle 
and  evangelist;  he  quotes  it  as  his  without  hesitation;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  doubt  about  its  genuineness  or 
authority."     (Lardner,  U.  643.) 

Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
was  bom  at  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  He  does  not  give  any  list  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  but  in  various  passages  of  his  writings,  he 
mentions  or  quotes  every  separate  book  except  Philemon, 
2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  perhaps  James.  Of  the  Gos- 
pels, he  says :  '*  Among  the  apostles,  John  and  Matthew 
teach  us  the  faith;  among  apostolical  men,  Luke  and 
Mark  refresh  it."  He  ascribes  the  Revelation  to  John, 
and  says,  *'  the  succession  of  bishops  traced  up  to  the 
banning  will  shew  it  to  be  his."  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  he  says  is  by  Barnabas.  These  are  notice- 
able points  of  ancient  opinion.  (See  Lardner,  II.  256, 
&c.) 

Clement  of  Alexandria  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuries.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  Origen,  according  to  Eusebius.  Though 
many  of  his  works  are  lost,  there  are,  in  what  remain  of 
them,  quotations  from  every  book  except  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John.  He  gives  one  or  two  noticeable  and 
interesting  opinions  respecting  some  of  these  books.  He 
says  the  Gospels  with  the  genealogies  (Matthew's  and 
Luke's)  were  first  written ;  and  then  Mark's,  at  Rome, 
on  occasion  of  Peter  having  preached  there  attended  by 
Mark,  who  was  intreated  by  many  auditors  to  write  down 
what  Peter  had  preached.  He  says  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  Paul's,  and  written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language  for  their  use,  and  translated  by.  Luke  into  its 
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Greek  dress,  in  which  alone  we  have  it.  (See  Lardner, 
11.211.) 

Clement  brings  us  very  near  to  the  apostolic  age. 
*  Bom  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century — say  ISO- — 
he  must  have  been  contemporary,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  acquainted,  with  some  surviving  acquaintances  of 
the  apostle  John,  who  had  died  about  the  year  100*  The 
next  and  last  testimony  is  that  of  a  disciple  of  one  of 
John's  disciples. 

iRENiEUS,  bishop  or  presbyter  of  Lyons  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  He  has  no  list  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  speaks  of  them  casually.  He  ascribes 
the  four  Gospels  to  the  four  universally  admitted  authors, 
and  quotes  largely  from  each.  He  ascribes  the  book  of 
Acts  to  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  quotes 
largely  from  it.  He  quotes  all  Paul's  Epistles,  except 
the  short  private  letter  to  Philemon,  and  ascribes  them 
all  to  Paul.  He  says  nothing  about  the  Hebrews  (which 
the  Latin  Church,  as  before  mentioned,  rejected).  He 
has  quoted  all  the  Catholic  Epistles  except  3  John  and 
Jude.  He  has  quoted  the  Revelation,  and  ascribed  it 
to  the  apostle  John. 

And  this  Irenaeus  is  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who 
was  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  We  cannot  go  much 
higher — ^at  least,  not  in  the  same  style  of  testimony — 
nor  need  we  wish  to  do.  Supposing  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  to  have  been  all  written  between 
A.D.  52  and  95  or  96  (and  no  one  supposes  an  earlier 
date  than  the  latter  for  the  book  of  Revelation),  they 
must  have  been  well  diffused  indeed  to  be  thus  known 
and  quoted  by  the"  presbyter  of  Lyons,  to  whose  writ- 
ings Lardner  gives  178  as  the  proximate  date.  The 
editors  of  classical  Latin  and  Greek  authors  of  the  same 
period  would  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them  quoted 
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vith  such  profuseness  up  to  the  same  early  date.  But 
none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics  could  ever  claim 
the  same  ascendancy  oy^  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men 
as  these  New-Testament  Scriptures ;  and  hence  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  testimonies  to  the  one  class  of 
writers  and  to  the  other. 

There  are  still  earlier  Christian  writers  (known  as  the 
Apottolioal  Fatbert^  from  their  being  contemporary,  or 
nearly  so,  with  some  of  the  apostles),  who  occasionally 
quote  the  books  of  the  New  I'estament,  but  in  a  looser 
style,  as  we  rise  higher  in  our  dates,  till  it  is  more  and 
more  doubtful  whether  they  are  quoting  expressly  from 
a  written  book  before  them,  or  are  citing  it  from  imper- 
fect memory,  or  whether  they  are  only  repeating  the 
oral  tradition  oS  a  sacred  event,  o^  the  oral  record  of  a 
sacred  saying,  which  may  correspond  generally,  but  not 
minutely,  with  the  written  record.     And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  ought  to  expect,  if  we  realize  to  our  minds  the 
nature  of  the  case.     The  passages  in  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  which  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to  certain 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  nmy  be  found  in  Lard- 
ner  (Y(d.  XL)  ranged  side  by  side  with  the  scriptural 
passages  most  like  them ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
usually  correspond  in  a  certain  loose  way ;  just  to  such 
an  exteit.  Indeed,  as  would  be  naturally  the  case  while 
the  Scriptures  were  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  still  unwritten.   These  Apostolical  Fathers 
are  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas^  Ignatius  and 
Poly  carp.*     Thdr  writings  demand  a  brief  notice  here^ 
as  lying  close  upon  the  bcorder  line  of  scriptural  anti- 
quity, and  (some  of  them,  at  least)  as  commanding  an 

*  Cotelerius,  a  learned  French  clergyman,  published  their  writing! 
in  1672.  Archbishop  Wake,  of  Canterbury,  published  an  English 
translation  in  1693.  I  quote  from  the  latter,  as  republished  in  Hone's 
Apocryphal  New  Testament,  1821.     " 
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interest  aMn  to  that  which  attaches  to  some  of  the  books 
of  non-apostolical  or  doubtful  authorship  in  the  volume 
of  the  New  Testament.  These  Apostolical  Fathers, 
though  highly  reverenced  by  many  Christians  in  all  ages, 
have  been  rightly  refused  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  their  writings  do  not  even  pretend  to  apostolical 
authorship,  nor  contribute,  like  those  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  authenticity  of 
some  of  them  is  very  questionable. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(in  his  lists  already  quoted)  as  one  of  the  "spurious" 
hooks.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen  and  Jerom,  in- 
deed, quote  from  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  Barnabas, 
the  companicHi  of  Paul.  And  the  modems  in  general 
seem  disposed  to  regard  it  as  his.  Archbishop  Laudi 
however,  on  its  first  publication,  pronounced  very  strongly 
against  its  genuineness ;  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  Jones  is  very 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Gentile 
convert  to  Christianity,  whereas  Barnabas  was  a  Jew  of 
the  sacred  tribe  of  Levi  (Acts  iv.  36). 

The  chief  part  of  the  Epistle  seems  designed  to  dis- 
parage the  importance  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  and  still  more  di- 
rectly with  that  to  the  Hebrews.  But  its  inferiority  in 
thought  and  style  to  all  these  is  most  striking.  Barnabas 
is  full  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  including 
some  of  the  finest  anti-ceremonial  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets; but  these  are  quoted  almost  without  plan  or 
method ;  while,  in  point  of  argument,  he  is  wretchedly 
feeble,  and  his  allegories  (when  seeking  spiritual  mean- 
ings for  various  things  in  the  Old  Testament)  are  far- 
fetched and  fanciful,  yet  poor  in  imagination  and  often 
low  in  taste.  The  Jewish  temple  had  evidently  been 
destroyed  when  this  Epistle  was  written ;  and  its  de- 
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struction  seems  to  be  alluded  to  as  recent*  The  passage 
which  suggests  this  remark,  also  illustrates  the  writer*s 
extreme  looseness  of  quotation,  if  (as  it  would  seem)  he 
had  in  his  memory  our  Lord's  words  respecting  the  tern-' 
pie  ofhu  body:  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19).  Barnabas  (if  it  be  really 
Barnabas)  says,  '^  And  again  he  (the  Lord)  speaketh  after 
this  manner :  Behold  they  that  destroy  this  temple,  even 
they  shall  build  it  up.  And  so  it  came  to  pass;  for 
through  their  wart  it  is  now  destroyed  by  their  enemies  f 
and  they  shall  now,  as  the  servants  of  their  enemies,  build  ^ 
it  up  again"  (Bam.  Ep.  xiii.  14). 

From  the  few  things  mentioned  of  Barnabas  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  minutely 
of  his  mind  or  character.  He  was  a  Levite,  and  Cyprus 
was  his  native  country.  He  sold  his  land,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  to  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  37).  Luke  speaks 
of  him  as  *'  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  holy  spirit  and 
of  faith"  (xi.  24).  He  was  Paul's  companion  in  his  first 
missions  among  the  Gentiles  (xi. — xv.),  till  they  dis- 
agreed about  taking  his  nephew  Mark  as  their  com- 
panion ;  and  Paul  speaks  of  him  cordially  afterwards  in 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  6),  as  he  does  of 
Mark  in  other  Epistles.  This  is'  actually  all  we  know 
of  Barnabas.  But  the'  puerility  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  to  find  spiritual  meanings 
for  the  simplest  things  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  types 
of  Christian  doptrines  or  duties,  is  quite  unworthy  of  an 
intellect  that  could  keep  company  for  a  single  day  with 
Paul.  And  one  of  these  arguments  seems  to  shew  that 
the  writer  did  not  even  know  Hebrew.  From  the  record 
that  Abraham  circumcised  318  men  of  his  house,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  letters  standing  for  318  are  the  first 
two  letters  in  the  name  Jesus  and  a  T  (whicli  is  the 
same  shape  in  Greek  as  in  English),  this  writer  solemnly 
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argues :  **  Wherefore  by  two  letters  he  signified  Jesus, 
and  by  the  third  his  cross.  He  who  has  put  the  en- 
grafted gift  of  his  doctrine  within  us,  knows  that  I  never 
taught  to  any  one  a  more  certain  truth ;  but  I  trust  that 
ye  are  worthy  of  it"  (Ep.  Bam.  viii.  13,  14).  The  real 
Barnabas  surely  would  have  remembered  that  Abraham 
spoke  Hebrew,  not  Greek,  and  that  the  Hebrew  letters 
for  318  will  not  yield  the  same  argument. 

Another  passage  may  be*  quoted,  as  shewing  the  utter 
incompetence  of  this  writer  to  illustrate  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. Christ  had  said  to  the  Pharisees,  with  well-placed 
irony,  when  reviled  by  them  for  eating  with  heathen 
tax-gatherers  ("publicans  and  sinners"):  "I  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  This 
pseudo-Barnabas  tells  us:  "And  when  he  chose  his 
apostles,  which  were  afterwards  to  publish  his  Gospel, 
he  took  men  who  had  been  very  great  sinners;  that  thereby 
he  might  plainly  shew,  That  he  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  "  (iv»  12).  The  writer 
is  far  better  versed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  facts  and  sayings  of  the  Gospel  history. 
These  are  sufficient  specimens  of  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Jones,  "  of  all  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  bids  fairest  for  canonical  authority, 
as  pretending  to  be  wrote  by  one  who  was  expressly  set 
apart  and  sent  forth  to  the  work  of  an  apostle  by  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  called  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14),  and  said  to  be  a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  .  The  Epistle,  it  may  be  observed,  does 
not  give  itself  any  name,  though  a  postscript  says,  "The 
end  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  the  apostle,  and  fellow- 
traveller  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle." 

A  Gospel  under  the  name  of  Barnabas  was  repudiated 
as  apocrjrphal  in  Pope  Gelasius's  list  already  quoted, 
and  is  now  lost.     But  there  are  portions  existing  of  a 
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later  one,  in  Italiaiiy  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Ma-- 
hometan  forgery  of  a  very  strange  kind,  to  which  the 
name  of  Barnabas  was  attached.  (See  Jones  on  the 
Canon,  I.  160—168.) 

The  Epistles  of  Clement.  In  Paul's  letter  to  the 
PhilippianSi  written  from  Rome  (ch.  iv.  3),  he  makes 
affectionate  mention  of  **  Clement  and  other  my  fellow- 
labourers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life."  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  the  same  Clement  who  presided  over 
the  Christian  church  at  Rome ;  being  the  fourth  bishop 
of  that  church  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
reckon  Peter  as  the  first,  Linus  (mentioned  2  Tim.  iy« 
21)  as  the  second,  Anacletus  the  third,  and  Clemens,  or 
Clement,  the  fourth. 

There  are  two  Letters  ascribed  to  him,  the  first  and 
longer  of  which  has,  with  general  consent,  been  regarded 
as  genuine ;  the  second  is  very  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly 
spurious.  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  Jerom,  vouch  for  the  first  as  his,  but  say 
nothing  about  a  second.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con* 
stantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  considered  the  first 
to  be  spurious.  It  professes  to  be  addressed  by  '*  the 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Rome,  to  the  church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth,  elect,  sanctified  by  the  will  of  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;"  and  to  be  written  in 
reply  to  some  things  which  the  latter  "had  inquired." 
Its  subject-matter  has  reference  chiefly  to  some  alleged 
divisions  among  the  Corinthian  church,  which,  however, 
are  spoken  of  only  under  the  most  vague  and  general 
allusions.  It  mentions  St.  Paul's  letter  to  them  on  the 
same  subject,  and  abounds  in  expressions  taken  from 
that  and  others  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  from  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  as  well  as  from  the  Old,  forming 
a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas*    It  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  well 
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acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  is  an  evident 
imitation  of  them.  It  was  written  after  the  deaths  of 
Peter  and  Paul  (alluded  to  iii.  12 — 15),  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred,  A.D.  65,  under  Nero's  persecu- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  temple  as  still 
standing — "  The  chief-priest  has  his  proper  services ;" 
"  The  daily  sacrifices  are  not  offered  everywhere,  but  only 
at  Jerusalem,"  8cc.  (xvii.  18,  20) ; — expressions  which 
some  take,  however,  as  meant  historically,  and  date  the 
Epistle  about  A.D.  96,  notwithstanding  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  in  70.  There  is  a  rich  vein  of  Old-Testa- 
ment illustration,  and  a  pure  moral  and  devotional  feel- 
ing, throughout  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  for  which  some 
have  been  disposed  to  rank  it  as  inspired;  while  its 
claims  to  this  character  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
disputed  on  the  score  of  its  giving  currency  to  the  strange 
story  of  the  Phoenix  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  The 
simple  Clement  propounds  the  following  fable  in  all 
good  faith  (xi.  1-^7): 

"  Let  us  consider*  that  wonderful  type  of  the  resurrection 
which  is  seen  in  the  eastern  countries ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia. 
There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  Phoenix :  of  this  there  is  never 
but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  lives  500  years.  And  when  the 
time  of  its  dissolution  draws  near,  that  it  must  die,  it  makes 
itself  a  nest  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  emd  other  spices,  into 
which,  when  its  time  is  fiiMlled,  it  enters  and  dies.  But  its 
flesh  putrifyiDg,  breeds  a  certain  worm,  which  being  nourished 
with  the  juice  of  the  dead  bird  brings  forth  feathers ;  and  when 
it  is  grown  to  a  perfect  state,  it  takes  up  the  nest  in  which  the 
bones  of  its  parent  lie,  and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  Egypt, 
to  a  city  called  Heliopolis ;  and  flying  in  open  day  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  so  returns 
from  whence  it  came.  The  priests  then  search  into  the  records 
of  the  time,  and  find  that  it  returned  precisely  at  the  end  of 
500  years.  And  shall  we  then  think  it  to  be  any  very  great 
and  strange  thing  for  the  Lord  of  all  to  raise  up  those  that 
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rdigioualy  serve  him  in  the  assurance  of  a  good  faaili,  when 
even  by  a  bird  he  shews  ns  the  greatness  of  his  power  to  fdlfil 
his  promise  ?  For  he  says  in  a  certain  place,  Thou  shalt  raise 
me  up,  and  I  shall  confess  unto  thee,  &c." 

The  Christian  feeling  of  Clement  is  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  his  judgment^  as  the  following  extract  will 
shew: 

"  Who  is  there  among  you  that  is  generous  ?  "Who  that  is 
compassionate?  Who  that  has  any  charity?  Let  him  say, 
If  this  sedition,  this  contention  and  these  schisms  be  upon  my 
account,  I  am  ready  to  depart ;  to  go  away  whithersoever  ye 
please,  and  do  whatsoever  ye  shall  command  me :  only  let  Uie 
flock  of  Christ  be  in  peace  with  the  elders  that  are  set  over  it" 
(xxi.  14). 

There  is  only  one  known. manuscript  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement,  and  it  wants  some  pages.  That  MS.  is  re- 
markable as  being  appended  to  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drine MS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Such  a  collocation  shews 
the  estimation  in  which  Clement's  Epistle  was  held  by 
the  unknown  proprietor  or  copyist  of  that  ancient  MS., 
the  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  the  sixth  century,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth. 

What  is  called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  consists 
of  two  fragments;  the  longer  one  being  much  in  the 
style  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  other  being  a  very 
absurd,  and  even  irreverent,  traditionary  saying  of  the 
Saviour,  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  Delphic  oracle  or 
modem  enigma,  with  a  ridiculous  solution  by  the  sup- 
posed Clement. 

Hermas.  In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14), 
he  says,  *'  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hernias,  Patro- 
bus,  Hermes,"  &c.  To  this  Hermas  certain  books  still 
extant  are  ascribed,  collectively  called  the  Shepherd 
(because  the  Angel  of  Repentance,  who  appears  to  him 
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in  successive  visions,  is  habited  as  a  shepherd),  and  sub- 
divided into  Four  Visions,  Twelve  Commands  and  Ten 
Similitudes. 

The  Shepherd  is  mentioned  slightingly  by  Eusebius 
in  a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  147),  and  is  there  called 
a  "  spurious"  book ;  but  the  phraseology  of  Eusebius 
is  so  inexacti  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means, 
by  spuriotis,  to  describe  it  as  not  written  by  Hennas, 
or  merely  as  inadmissible  into  the  list  of  Scriptures. 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  apostle,  in  the 
salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
makes  mention  among  others  of  Hermas,  who  it  is  said 
wrote  the  book  called  the  Shepherd,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  doubted  of  by  some.  Wherefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  placed  among  the  books  of  unquestioned  authority. 
By  others  it  is  judged  to  be  a  most  necessary  book,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  ele- 
ments of  religion.  And  we  know  that  it  is  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  and  that  some  very  ancient  writers 
made  use  of  it."  (See  Lardner,  II.  50.)  Hermas  is 
spoken  of  in  a  similar  way  by  Jerom. 

The  book  dates  itself  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Clement,  to  whom  Hermas  is  directed  (at  the  end  of 
Vision  ii.)  to  send  a  copy.  Lardner  takes  A.D.  100  as 
its  proximate  date.  Only  a  Latin  version  now  exists, 
except  in  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  made  by  other 
ancient  writers.  Hermas  has  many  evident  quotations 
from  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  book  of  Revelation,  with  the  usual  bad  taste 
of  imitators,  as  shewn  in  his  wire-drawn  similitudes  and 
far-fetched  explanations.  The  church  is  the  constant 
subject  of  his  allegorical  visions,  being  represented  as  an 
elderly  lady  at  one  time,  and  as  a  square  tower  at  ano- 
ther  in  process  of  building.  The  moral  tone  of  the  book 
is  mainly  excellent,  and  it  has  some  passages  of  deep 
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truth  and  impressiveness.  The  doctrine  of  repentance, 
as  taught  him  hy  "  that  Shepherd,  the  Angel  of  Repent- 
ance," is  generous  and  tender,  worthy  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  encouraging  to  his  frail  human  ofi&pring'. 
This  IB  in  the  Eighth  Similitude,  of  the  willow  rods  ffrozir^ 
ing  green  again.  The  completion  of  the  church,  and 
a  great  approaching  consummation,  not  definitely  de- 
scribed, but  such  as  was  vaguely  anticipated  by  the 
Christians  in  general  for  a  century  ot  two  after  the  death 
of  their  Lord,  is  the  staple  subject  of  the  Similitudes. 
Martyrdom  is  especially  honoured :  "  Whosoever  have 
suffered  for  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  esteemed  honour- 
able by  the  Lord ;  and  all  their  offences  are  blotted  out, 
because  they  have  suffered  death  for  the  name  of  the 
Son  erf  God"  (Simil.  ix.  234).  Hermas  is  well  worth 
reading,  though  rather  tiresome  towards  the  end  of  his 
Similitudes. 

Ignatius,  bishop  or  president  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch,  in  Syria,  is  the  next  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 
And  to  him  seven  Epistles  still  extant  are  ascribed, 
which  Lardner  dates  A.D.  107.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome  that  year.  Eusebius  says  that,  as  he  was 
marched  under  guard  through  Asia  Minor  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  he  confirmed  the  churches  in  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  that  from  Smyrna,  where  Poly  carp 
was  bishop,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  churches  at  Ephesus, 
Magnesia,  Trallium  and  Rome;  and,  having  reached 
Troas,  that  he  wrote  to  the  churches  at  Philadelphia  and 
Smyrna,  and  also  one  to  Polycarp,  the  president  of  the 
latter.  These  seven  Epistles  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  compositions  now  bearing 
their  respective  titles.  But  these  compositions  exist  in 
two  different  editions,  as  it  were,  the  one  much  more  full 
than  the  other ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  additional 
parts  are  interpolations  by  later  hands.     There  is  great 
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.aimieness  (as  might  indeed  be  expected)  in  these  Epistles^ 
each  church  being  exhorted  to  unity  and  due  subordina- 
tion to  their  bishop^  and  warned  against  heresies.  Among 
these  heresies^  the  most  distinctly  named  is  that  of  deny^ 
ing  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  fleshy — ^a  mystical 
idea  just  budding  in  the  New-Testament  times,  and  now 
full-blown.  Says  Ignatius,  smartly  enough,  to  the 
Smymaeans:  "  If  all  these  things  were  done  only  in  show 
by  our  Lord,  then  do  I  also  only  seem  to  be  bound." 
And  again,  more  gravely :  "  He  suffered  truly,  as  he  also 
truly  raised  up  himself;  and  not,  as  some  unbelievers 
say,  that  he  only  seemed  to  suffer,  they  themselves  only 
seeming  to  be.  And  as  they  believe,  so  shall  it  happen 
unto  them  when,  being  divested  of  the  body,  they  shall 
become  mere  spirits.  But  I  know  that  even  after  hiai 
resurrection  he  was  in  the  flesh ;  and  I  believe  that  he 
is  still  so." 

/  beUeve  he  is  still  so  !  Thus  one  dogmatic  conceit 
provokes  its  opposite.  The  asperity  of  feeling  shewn  in 
the  above  passage  prevails  throughout  these  Epistles. 
Even  the  tone  in  which  Ignatius  anticipates  his  martyr- 
dom is  hard  and  defiant,  to  a  degree  that  seems  unnatural, 
when  he  begs  the  Roman  Christians  not  to  interfere  on 
his  behalf:  "I  beseech  you  that  you  shew  not  an  un- 
seasonable good-will  towards  me.  Suffer  me  to  be  food 
to  the  wild  beasts,  by  whom  I  shall  attain  unto  God. 
For  I  am  the  wheat  of  God ;  and  I  shall  be  ground  by 
the  teeth  of  the  wild  beasts,  that  I  may  be  -found  the 
pure  bread  of  Christ.  Rather  encourage  the  beasts,  that 
they  may  become  my  sepulchre,  and  may  leave  nothing 
of  my  body ;  that,  being  dead,  I  may  not  be  troublesome 
to  any.  Then  shall  I  be  truly  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  the  world  shall  not  see  so  much  as  my 
body"  (Rom.  ii.  2 — 5).  There  wants  the  genuine  touch 
of  nature,  I  think,  in  these  letters.   They  do  not  interest 
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one  as  they  ought  to  do,  if  really  written  in  the  cir- 
cumstances alleged. 

PoLYCARP,  the  last  of  these  Apostolical  Fathers^  is 
believed  to  have  written  the  letter  to  the  Philippians 
which  bears  his  name,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ignatius, 
to  whom  he  alludes  as  **  the  blessed  Ignatius."  There 
is  little  doubt,  external  or  internal,  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  £pistle.  It  is  genial  and  interesting  to  read. 
It  is  clearly  a  letter  '*  that  might  be  real,"  which  one 
cannot  feel  in  reading  those  last  mentioned.  It  is  full 
of  New-Testament  quotations  and  allusions,  all  in  good 
taste,  while  marked  by  serious  earnestness  of  purpose. 
Paul  and  his  letter  to  the  Philippian  church  are  most 
respectfully  alluded  to,  and  many  expressions  from  his 
Epistles  are  interwoven  with  the  exhortations  of  Poly- 
carp  to  the  same  church.  The  "  Antichrist  who  does 
not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  is 
firmly  denounced,  but  less  fiercely  than  in  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius.  This  looks  more  like  a  genuine  letter,  free 
from  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and  more  controversial 
age. 

Such,  then,  are  the  writings  of  the  five  "Apostolical 
Fathers."  They  are  the  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  and  their  non-admission 
into  its  canon  shews  us  clearly  upon  what  principles  the 
selection  was  made<  These  are  not  the  writings  of  apos- 
ties;  so  far  they  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  Nor  are  they  histories  of  Gospel  facts 
by  apostolic  men ;  otherwise  Barnabas  or  Clement  might 
have  been  admitted,  with  Mark  and  Luke,  to  give  his 
testimony.  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong, 
or  have  been  believed  to  belong,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes,  and  have  been  accepted  more  or  less  con- 
fidendy  as  such.  All  of  them,  except  the  histories  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  claim  to  be,  or  have  beeft  believed  to 
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be^  the  writings  of  apostles.  As  regards  some,  indeedi 
the  authorship  has  been  acknowledged  to  b^  less  clear 
than  as  regards  others ;  and  we  must  therefore  look  with 
appropriate  discrimination  upon  the  claims  of  the  dis^ 
puted  books.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  as  they 
come  individuall J  under  review  in  the  order  of  the  New- 
Testament  Scriptures. 

The  rejection  of  all  other  apocryphal  books  from  the 
New-Testament  canon^  proceeded  upon  the  perception 
that  they  were  forgeries  so  far  as  they  professed  to  be 
the  works  of  apostles,  and  destitute  of  Christian  autho- 
rity of  any  kind  so  far  as  they  called  themselves  by  other 
names.     It  is  a  truly,  melancholy  thing  to  read  the  pro- 
fane legends  contained  in  some  of  these  books,  such  as 
the  **  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,"  falsely  ascribed  to 
Matthew;   the  " Protevangelion,"  to  James  the  Less; 
and  those  infamous  burlesques  upon  the  Saviour's  his- 
tory called  the  books  of  his  "  Infancy,"  one  of  which 
insults  the  name  of  Thomas.     They  are  as  foolish,  in 
their  way,  as  the  weakest  fictions  of  the  Jewish  Apo- 
crypha.    Many  of  their  legends  re-appear  in  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet,  who  professed,  indeed,  to  receive  the  divine 
mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  but  whose  view  of 
Judaism  is  as  little  scriptural  as  his  view  of  Christianity, 
the  Rabbins  of  the  former  and  the  Fathers  of  the  latter 
dispensation  being  confounded  by  him,  in  hopeless  dis- 
order, with  the  Scriptures  of  each.     After  making  all 
possible  allowance  for  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of 
well-meaning  men,  converts  from  Jewish  ceremonialism 
or  from  Heathen  superstition,  whose  new  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, joined  to  no  small  share  of  self-conceit,  may  have 
led  them  to  drive  their  rash  pens  in  the  race  of  legendary 
lore,— the  perusal  of  such  specimens  of  early  Christian 
heathenism  as  these  books  contain  (their  legends  deserve 
no  better  name),  inclines  me  to  believe  that  they  owe 
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their  origin,  in  many  instances,  to  the  artifice  of  the 
^lemies  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  the  superlative 
folly  of  its  firiends.  A  clever  unheliever  might  burlesque 
the  infimcy  of  the  Saviour,  by  ascribing  to  it  miracles 
of  puerile  precocity,  and  miracles  of  boyish  mischief  and 
malice ;  but  how  any  disciple  of  Christ  could  think  to 
honour  the  Gospel  by  such  wretched  fancies,  surpasses 
modem  imagination.  The  result  certainly  is,  what  the 
unbeliever  would  make  his  object, — to  degrade  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  comes  out 
clearly  thus :  it  contains  all  books  known  or  widely  be- 
lieved (though  not  universally  believed)  to  be  written 
by  aposdes  of  Christ  j  together  with  a  Gospel  by  Mark, 
and  a  Gospel  and  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  Luke,  both  of  them  companions  of  apostles,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  competent  historians  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  other  existing  books  answer  either  of  these 
descriptions ;  while,  as  regards  some  even  of  these,  the 
evidence  of  their  belonging  to  the  rank  of  apostolic 
writings  is  leas  clear  than  in  other  cases,  and  must  be 
taken  in  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  when  we  read  the 
respective  books. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   EELATION   OF  CHBISTIANITT  TO   JUDAISM,   AND   OF   THE   NEW 
TESTAMENT   TO   THE   OLD. 

Every  Christian  feels  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  and  those 
of  the  Old,  implying  a  corresponding  relation  between 
the  Christian  Revelation  and  the  Jewish,  of  which  they 
are  respectively  the  records. 
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The  Law  is  continually  referred  to  by  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
and  reverence,  even  while  they  vindicate  their  own  free- 
dom and  that  of  their  converts  from  its  obligations,  as 
being  superseded  by  the  Gospel.  The  New-Testament 
Scriptures  abound  in  quotations  from  the  Old,  and  allu* 
sions  to  its  incidents  and  characters  as  venerable  and 
sacred.  Their  facts  imply  the  previous  history  of  the 
religion  of  Moses,  and  their  words  express  an  imdoubt- 
ing  belief  in  its  divine  origin.  Thus  a  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  implies  the  recognition  of 
Judai^n  as,  in  a  broad  and  general  sense  at  least,  of 
divine  origin  also. 

But  in  order  intelligently  to  appreciate  the  true  con- 
nection of  the  Jewish  religion  and  its  scriptures  with  the 
Christian,  it  is  chiefly  of  importance,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  keep  the  two  cUstincl,  and  look  at  them  apart.  We 
must  first  see  their  respective  charaicteristics,  and  then 
judge  of  their  mutual  relation.  Judaism  is  not  Chris- 
tianity, nor  is  Christianity  Judaism ;  and  the  Scriptures 
of  the  two  religions  are  separable,  and  must  be  kept 
separate  if  their  relation  to  each  other  is  to  be  faithfully 
traced.  To  confound  the  two,  as  if  they  were  identical, 
is  not  the  way  to  trace  their  mutual  relations.  Yet  this 
mistake  is  often  committed.  Scripture,  in  the  popular 
way  of  using  it,  is  made  to  be  all  one  indivisible  book ; 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  books  recording  and  referring 
to  two  different  religions,  which  grew  up  at  an  interval 
of  fifteen  centuries  from  each  other.  Some  persons  have 
found,  in  every  individual  thing  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
a  type  and  prophecy  of  something  in  the  Christian. 
Swedenborg  imagined  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  to 
belong  to  the  commonest  incidents  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  history.  The  Puritans  and  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters applied  to  themselves,  with  undoubting  faith,  all 
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the  Old-Testament  promises  and  exhortations  to  the 
Jews  as  the  people  of  God,  and  heartily  launched  against 
Popery,  Prelacy  and  Monarchy,  all  the  woes  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  against  Babylon,  Tyre  and  ij^dom, 
the  heathen  and  their  idols !  The  most  recent,  and  per- 
haps the  most  extreme,  example  of  this  unintelligent 
confounding  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  is 
seen  in  Mormonism,  which  again  unhesitatingly  appro- 
priates all  the  Jewish  promises  to  its  own  "  Latter-day 
Saints,"  and  finds  its  Canaan  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  North  America ;  while,  being  unrestrained  by 
the  stem  morality  and  high  devotional  feeling  of  the  old 
Puritans,  it  justifies  the  foul  polygamy  of  its  leaders  by 
the  patriarchal  history  and  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  grossly 
materializes  the  Deity  by  the  most  stupid  literalizing 
of  some  of  the  fine  figures  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  seeing  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  in  their  proper  connection,  is  to 
keep  them  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and 
to  notice  the  respective  attributes  of  the  two  religions, 
whether  by  comparison  or  by  contrast.  Their  contrasts 
are  indeed  very  strong  in  many  points  of  view,  while 
their  mutual  relation  and  connection  are  evident  enough, 
if  we  will  note  the  progress  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  from 
its  dawn  to  its  full  day. 

Judaism  was  characteristically  ceremonial  and  outward. 
While  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  One  God  was  plainly 
its  ultimate  object,  its  endless  and  minute  "  conunand- 
ments  contained  in  ordinances"  fill  the  successive  pages 
of  its  Law.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether 
spiritual  and  inward.  It  enjoins  "no  more  sacrifice," 
but  "worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Then  Judaism, 
from  the  very  nature  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  even 
beyond  its  inherent  necessity,  was  local ; — in  one  place 
only  might  its  sacrifices  be  offered.     The  Christian  wor- 
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ship  is  unrestricted,  requiring  neither  priest  nor  temple 
nor  offering,  save  that  of  the  heart's  aspiration  to  Him 
who  is  all-present.  Judaism  again  is,  by  the  palpable 
facts  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  declared  to  have  been 
temporary,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Christianity 
seems  to  bear  no  mark  of  limited  duration,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  for  all  time.  Thus  distinct  and  different 
are  the  two  religions,  considered  in  themselves. 

Yet  a  common  basis  of  revealed  truth  connects  and 
harmonizes  the  old  dispensation  with  the  new.  Their 
relation  is  historical,  and  the  developement  of  divine 
truth  is  progressive  in  their  pages. 

In  connection  with  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets, we  have  traced  the  growth  of  a  mixed  national 
and  religious  expectation,  which  pointed  the  hearts  of 
the  Israelitish  people  still  forward  to  something  unful- 
filled. When  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  were  taught 
confidently  to  expect  their  return  to  their  own  land. 
That  return  was  fulfilled ;  yet  the  romantic  hopes  which 
had  clustered  round  the  vivid  descriptions  of  their  pro- 
phets, were  far  from  being  fulfilled  in  it.  The  returning 
exiles  were  a  feeble  band.  The  nation  did  not,  as  with 
one  heart  and  soul,  accept  their  opportunity.  Many 
lingered  and  were  lost  among  the  heathen  nations  around. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  a  slow  and  difficult 
work,  and  its  glory  did  not  equal  that  of  the  former 
house.  Happy  times  returned  indeed,  but  not  the  glo- 
rious times  that  had  been  thought  of.  Judea  did  not 
become  the  pride  of  the  whole  world,  nor  did  the  Gen- 
tiles hasten  to  learn  the  Law  from  Zion.  Still  the 
Jewish  heart  did  not  droop.  Its  faith  was  ever  elastic. 
Its  hope  looked  onward  and  onward  yet,  for  a  better 
and  more  complete  and  permanent  fulfilment  of  the 
heavenly  vision  it  had  caught.  And,  age  after  age  "  dis- 
appointed still  and  still  believed,"  the  same  Jewish  hope 
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18  even  now  patiently  anticipating  the  restoration  of 
Israel  from  their  greatest  dispersion  to  the  holy  land  of 
their  history,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  in  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form  perhaps,  but 
still  as  the  model  faith  and  ceremonial  of  the  world. 
And  this  same  idea  of  the  yet  destined  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  their  land,  is  oddly  mixed  up  with  the  expecta- 
tion held  by  many  Christians  of  the  millennial  rei^  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  These  very  interesting  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  mind  have  fully  developed 
themselves,  in  the  course  of  our  study  both  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  and  of  the  later  Jewish  Apocrypha.  This  kind 
of  expectation  is  attested,  as  we  have  also  seen,  by  the 
Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  as  especially  prevailing  about 
the  time  of  the  Christian  era* 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  began  to  preach,  expectation 
was  on  tip-toe  in  Judea  and  Gralilee,  ready  to  hail  him 
as  the  inaugurator  of  the  new  Judaism.  The  Messiah 
was  impatiently  looked  for.  Enthusiasm  had  already 
welcomed  more  than  one  artful  claimant  of  the  sacred 
oftce,  and  been  sadly  disappointed.  The  functions  as* 
signed  to  this  coming  personage,  in  the  popidar  mind, 
were  those  of  Prophet  and  King  united.  The  Jews  ex- 
pected a  teacher  who  should  shew  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly ;  but  they  also  expected  a  leader  who  should 
rescue  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  "restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel,'*  and  himself  ascend  the  throne  of  David 
his  father. 

John  the  Baptist  was  still  preaching  and  saying:  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  des^t.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight.  I  am  not  the  Christ ;  but  there 
is  one  standing  among  you  whom  ye  have  not  recognized. 
He  it  is  who,  coming  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me ; 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."    John 
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even  designated  Jesus  personally  when  he  baptized  him ; 
and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  latter  wherever  he 
taught  arid  vnrought  his  merciful  miracles.  "  The  people 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  he  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  who  merely 
expounded  the  Law  of  Moses.  When  they  saw  his 
miracles,  "  they  glorified  God,  saying,  That  a  great  pro- 
phet is  risen  up  among  us,  and  that  God  hath  visited 
his  people."  Their  reasoning  comment  was:  "When 
Christ  Cometh,  will  he  shew  us  more  miracles  than  those 
which  this  man  hath  done  ?"  "  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?" 
was  the  great  question  from  mouth  to  mouth,  demand- 
ing an  answer  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  thought- 
fully religious  Jew. 

Their  only  grave  doubt,  as  regarded  the  claims  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  this  high  office,  arose  from  his  intire 
abstinence  from  political  and  military  action.  One  who 
could  have  taught  as  he  did,  and  worked  miracles  like 
his,  and  who  would  also  (if  we  can'  conceive  the  suppo- 
sition) have  raised  the  standard  of  national  independence, 
would  soon  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  hosts 
of  Israel.  His  lowly  origin  they  would  not  then  have 
scorned,  for  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  of  the  royal  house 
of  David,  through  Joseph  his  father.*  The  obscurity 
of  Nazareth  they  would  not  then  have  despised,  nor  have 
contemptuously  demanded  how  a  prophet  could  be  ex- 
pected thence,  if  his  prophesyings  had  touched  the  key- 
note of  their  national  prejudices  and  hopes. 

But  he  raised  no  standard  of  revolt.  He  issued  no 
royal  proclamation.  And  so  the  national  hopes  of  Israel 
wavered,  and  finally  (except  in  a  more  limited  circle  of 
adherents)  withdrew  themselves  from  his  person  and 
cause.  And  Jewish  vexation  and  hatred  presently  pro- 
cured his  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  gov- 
♦  See  Luke  iv,  22 ;  John  i.  46,  yi.  42. 

VOL.  n.  1 
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ernor^  on  the  absurd  charge  of  making  himself  that  very 
king  whom  they  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  him ! 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  is  seen  in  a 
very  clear  point  of  view  in  our  Lord's  mode  of  asserting 
his  own  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  or  Christ. 
This  was  such  as  truth  and  simplicity  required  in  thesq 
most  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  the  Christ  that 
woi  to  come,  but  not  such  a  Christ  as  teas  expected. 
Jewish  expectation  did  not^  in  fact,  accord  with  the 
divine  purpose.  Though  seeming  to  arise  out  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  even  to  the 
letter  of  the  prophets'  words.  The  national  hope  had 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  purified  to  understand  that  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  be  altogether  spiritual  and 
inward,  not  temporal  at  all.  He  who  came  in  this 
popular  yet  ill-understood  character,  had  therefore  a 
double  work  to  do.  He  had  to  prove  himself  the  ex- 
pected Christ,  and  also  to  correct  the  current  mistakes 
respecting  the  Christ.  And  how  to  do  this,  was  the 
touchstone  at  once  of  sincerity  and  of  prudence. 

To  have  Said,  plainly  and  publicly  on  all  occasions, 
"  I  am  the  Christ,"  would  have  given  the  most  untrue 
idea  of  what  he  really  was,  because  his  countrymen 
would  at  once  have  assumed  that  he  was  the  'temporal 
Christ,  the  King  and  Conqueror,  whom  they  looked  for. 
A  true  word  is  really  false,  if  used  purposely  in  its  true 
but  uncommon  sense,  without  explanation,  to  those  who 
are  sure  to  take  it  in  the  false  but  popular  sense.  Jesus, 
therefore,  did  not  publicly  avow  himself  the  Christ  till 
near  the  end  of  his  ministry.  To  his  disciples,  he  did 
indeed  so  declare  himself;  but  he  bade  them  **te\l  no 
man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  till  he  should  be  risen  from 
the  dead."  He  most  commonly  called  himself  the  Son 
of  Man,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  whose 
continual  use  of  that  beautiful  and  expressive  term  we 
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have  before  noticed.*     He  constantly  appealed  to  his 
workSf  in  answer  to  those  who  inquired  about  his  pre- 
tensions.    When  John  the  Baptist,  being  in  prison,  and 
possibly  thinking  himself  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
him  whom  he  had  heralded,  sent  some  of  his  disciples  to 
Jesus  to  ask,  '^  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look 
we  for  another  ?"  the  record  proceeds :  "  In  that  same 
hour  be  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits,  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave 
sight.     Then  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them.  Go  your 
way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ; 
how  that  the  blind  see  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  to 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.     And  blessed  is  he 
whosoever  shall  not  be  ofiended  in  me," — ^who  shall  not 
be  scandalized,  shall  not  stumble,  at  the  contrast  between 
his  expectations  and  my  fulfilment  of  the  office  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Messiah  (Luke  vii.  19 — 23).    When  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  came 
to  Jesus  and  said  to  him,  **  How  long  dost  thou  make  us 
to  doubt  ?    If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly," — ^he 
replied,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not :  the  works 
that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me" 
(John  X.  24,  26). 

In  this  manner  Jesus  asserted  his  Mes8iah$hip  by  his 
conduct ;  while,  by  the  same  remarkable  course  of  con- 
duct, he  set  before  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  a  purer 
and  more  spiritual  idea  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  than 
they  had  attained*  His  life  and  actions  were  intuitively 
felt  to  have  this  bearing.  Men  "  mused  in  their  hearts 
whether  he  was  the  Christ  or  no ;"  and  if  they  did  not 
reject  his  claims  as  being  unlike  their  own  idea,  they 
gradually  purified  their  idea  in  conformity  with  what 
they  understood  and  felt  of  his  character  and  aims. 
.  ♦  See  VoL  I.  pp.  489,  490. 
I2 
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But  the  time  came  when  no  more  reserve  on  his  part 
was  necessary  or  admissible.  Having  calmly  set  forth, 
in  his  person  and  life,  the  spiritual  idea  of  that  Messiah- 
ship  which  he  was  understood  to  claim,  he  avows,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  ministry,  the  hitherto  deceptive 
name  of  Messiah  or  Christ.  Having  fully  set  forth  its 
true  idea,  he  can  truthfully  appropriate  the  word.  And 
he  does  it  in  the  most  decisive  and  conspicuous  way 
possible, — more  plainly  than  by  speech,  more  widely 
than  by  proclamation, — namely,  by  his  triumphal  entry 
(as^  it  is  called)  into  Jerusalem  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
last  Passover.  By  this  act  he  avows  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  is  understood  by  every  Jew  present  to  express  this 
meaning  and  no  other,  while  he  emblematizes  the  simple 
state  of  the  ancient  Jewish  monarchy,  before  the  horse, 
forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  was  known 
in  Jewish  usage,  and  when  he  accepts  the  acclamations 
of  the  assembled  people  to  the  "  Son  of  David  who 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah."  This  was  an  unequi- 
vocal assertion  that  he  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.  And  the  immediate  result  of  the  very  act 
which  proclaimed  his  pretensions  thus  conspicuously 
was,  to  precipitate  his  death,  through  the  real  or  affected 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  governor  (suggested  by  the  Jewish 
priests  and  rulers)  towards  his  alleged  claim  to  be  the 
"  King  of  the  Jews."  Thus  the  event  itself  shews  plainly 
that  an  earlier  avowal  of  the  Messiahship,  in  the  popular 
ear,  could  only  have  led  to  a  fallacious  adhesion  to  his 
supposed,  but  not  real,  claims,  and  must  have  precipi- 
tated his  death  before  he  could  have  had  time  to  illustrate 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Jesus  then  distinctly  claims  to  have  fulfilled  the  office 
of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  while  defining  it  very  differently 
from  the  prevalent  expectation. 

In  his  character  of  Messiah,  he  shews  us  the  con- 
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Hection  of  the  old  Judaism  with  the  new  Gospel.  He 
fulfils  the  expectation  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  fulfilled ;  he 
opens  new  aspects  of  religious  faith  and  duty  that  were 
quite  unexpected  by  the  Jewish  mind. 

Our  Lord's  pergonal  conduct  in  reference  to  Judaism 
was  that  of  one  "  bom  under  the  Law."  He  observed 
its  ceremonies.  He  attended  its  solemn  anniversaries  at 
Jerusalem,  apparently  with  scrupulous  regularity. .  His 
personal  mission  was  confined  to  the  Jews  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  and  so  was  that  of  his  apostles  during  his  life, 
acting  under  his  direction ;  while  various  occasions,  how- 
ever, brought  him  into  connection  with  the  hated  Sama- 
ritan and  the  despised  Gentile,  and  shewed  that  his 
religious  ideas  and  sympathies  reached  far  beyond  his 
countrymen  —  to  the  whole  world.  To  the  Gentile 
woman  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  he  gave,  with  the  miracle 
of  mercy,  his  blessing  upon  her  spirit  of  religious  faith 
(Matt.  XV.  21,  &c.).  That  finest  announcement  of  the 
spirituality  of  Christian  worship — ^^  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth :  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him" — 
was  made  to  a  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.  S3,  £4).  And 
on  a  Roman  centurion  he  bestowed  the  memorable  bless- 
ing— "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel" 
(Matt.  viii.  10).  In  these  passages  of  our  Lord's  per- 
sonal ministry,  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  design  is 
manifest,  which  he  also  plainly  expressed  in  his  discourse 
recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  speaks  of  having  other  sheep  "  not  of  this  fold,"  whom 
he  would  bring  and  make  "  one  fold  and  one  shepherd," 

Jesus  declared,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  he 
came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  but  to 
fulfil  them.  And  how  did  he  fulfil  them,  except  by 
adding  what  was  deficient  as  yet,  and  by  giving  new 
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prominence  to  the  great  principles  of  essential  truth  and 
morality  which  they  contained,  so  as  to  throw  their  local 
and  temporary  attributes  into  the  shade,  and  carry  for- 
ward the  great  design,  of  which  they  formed  the  earlier 
stages,  to  its  full  developement  ? 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  prophets, 
uniformly  disparaged  the  ceremonial  by  the  side  of  the 
moral  law.  He  makes  very  emphatic  the  superiority 
of  mercy  to  sacrifice.  Pharisaism,  with  its  self*righ- 
teousness  and  hypocrisy,  was  the  one  form  of  human  sin 
that  moved  his  indignation  more  than  his  pity  towards 
the  offenders.  This  Son  of  Man  declares  himself  *'  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath."  The  Good  Shepherd  will  bring  other 
sheep  into  his  fold.  All  this,  while  the  temple  is  still 
standing  and  its  service  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  is  a 
sufficiently  clear  preparation  for  opening  the  blessings 
of  revealed  religion  to  the  Gentiles. 

And,  besides  all  this,  he  most  clearly  and  expressly 
foretold  the  coming  abolition  of  the  Jewish  distinction, 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the  opening 
of  a  New  Age  upon  the  closing  of  the  Jewish  Age,  as 
about  to  take  place  before  the  generation  around  him 
should  have  passed  away.  In  this  manner,  Judaism  was 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Christianity ;  and,  being  fulfilled,  was 
thenceforth  to  resign  its  functions,  important  and  suc- 
cessful as  they  bad  been  hitherto,  in  the  developement 
of  revealed  religion. 

The  Great  Teacher,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  vi.  vii.),  passes  in  review  a  variety  of  current  maxims 
and  precepts,  some  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
others  claiming  no  higher  origin  than  the  common 
thought  of  mankind;  and  authoritatively  pronounces 
his  judgment  upon  each,  repudiating  all  that  is  fals^  in 
morals,  raising  what  is  low  in  sentiment  to  a  purer  at- 
mosphere, deepening  what  is  superficial  in  motive  till  it 
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reaches  the  hearty  enlarging  what  is  narrow  into  world- 
wide benevolence,  and  stamping  each  correction  of  what 
"  Ye  have  heard  said/*  by  his  emphatic  "  I  say  unto 
you." 

The  Christian  Teacher  carefully  separates  the  moral 
from  the  ceremonial  part  of  Judaism,  when  he  repub- 
lishes, with  the  sanction  of  his  .express  approval,  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  sums  these  up  in 
two  great  commandments,  in  answer  to  a  Jewish  scribe 
who  has  asked  him,  ^'  Which  is  the  first  commandment 
of  all  ?" — a  precedence  variously  given  by  the  scribes  to 
the  law  of  Sacrifice,  to  that  of  the  Sabbath,  or  to  that 
of  Circumcision.  "  The  first  of  all  the  commandments 
is.  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ;  and 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And  the 
second  is  like,  namely  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment 
greater  than  these.*'  The  scribe  understands  Judaism 
well  enough  to  assent  to  this  doctrine,  and  replies,  **  Well, 
Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth ;  for  there  is  one  God, 
and  there  is  none  other  but  He ;  and  to  love  Him  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with 
all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself,  is  more  than  all  whole  bumt-ofier- 
ings  and  sacrifices.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  an- 
swered discreetly,  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  xii.  28—34). 

Jesus  Christ  even  particularized  the  six  command- 
ments of  the  second  table  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  in 
reply  to  a  young  man  who  asked  him.  What  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  Thou  knowest  the 
commandments:  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kill, 
Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness.  Defraud  not 
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(equivalent  to  "covet  not"),  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother"  (Mark  x.  19).  The  conspicuous  place  assigned 
in  the  Jewish  Law  to  these  Ten  Commandments,  and 
their  subsequent  recognition  by  Christianity,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  earlier  history. 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  192,  &c.) 

Such  are  the  leading  traces  of  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Judaism,  whether  in  contrast,  comparison 
or  progressive  developement,  which  we  see  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  himself.  After  his  death,  his  apos- 
tles were  divinely  admonished,  but  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded (such  was  the  strength  of  their  Jewish  prejudice), 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The 
vision  of  Peter,  the  discussions  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  especially  the  conversion  of  Paul  and 
his  most  vigorous  ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  are  the 
new  features  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  as  detailed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Then  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
present  to  us,  in  didactic  form,  the  relation  of  the  yoiing 
Gospel  to  the  old  Judaism,  —on  the  one  hand  as  recom- 
mending itself  to  the  attention  of  spiritually-minded 
Jews,  and  on  the  other  as  asserting  its  sufficiency  for  the 
religious  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Gentile  world. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhibits,  in  great  richness 
of  poetical  detail,  the  process  of  Jewish  thought  in 
accepting  Christianity  ;  while  those  to  the  Galatians  and 
Romans  touch  the  same  subject  at  various  points,  in 
their  more  immediate  purpose  of  shewing  how  the  new 
and  better  covenant  of  Christianity  embraces  Jew  and 
Gentile  on  equal  terms  of  free  grace  and  love,  as  the 
first  covenant  had  contemplated  the  Jews  alone. 

While  Christianity  thus  recognizes  Judaism  as  its 
antecedent,  and  traces  its  own  origin  to  the  midst  of  the 
Jewish  history  and  institutions,  thoughts,  opinions  and 
feelings,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  Christian  student 
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carefully  to  separate  the  Gospel  as  revealed  by  Christ 
from  certain  Jewish  ideas  often  implied  in  the  record. 
The  most  frequently  recurring  of  these  is  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  demoniacal  possession  (by  which,  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  all  disorders  affecting  the  mind  and  the 
speech  were  popularly  explained),  respecting  which 
notion  I  have  only  now  to  refer  to  what  I  have  already 
said  on  the  subject  in  the  preliminary  chapter  on  "  the 
Relation  of  the  Scriptures  to  Natural  Science"  (Vol.  I. 
p.  5>&y  &c.).  So  the  Jewish  impersonations,  Mammon, 
Beelzebub  and  Satan,  do  not  necessarily  become  part 
of  the  revealed  Christian  theology  through  being  found 
in  the  record  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  the  current 
belief  of  bur  Lord's  time.  If  it  was  no  part  of  his  mission 
to  teach  or  unteach  respecting  them,  they  are  left  to  the 
indirect  support  or  opposition  of  human  science,  and  of 
the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  theology  as  clearly 
taught  by  Christ. 

There  is  an  idea  plainly  traceable  in  the  New-Testa- 
ment writers,  and  as  plainly  proved  erroneous  by  the 
facts  of  subsequent  history,  which  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  keep  separate  from  the  revealed  principles  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  expectation  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  outward  as  well  as  spiritual, — a  physical  as  well 
as  a  moral  new  creation, — answering  the' idea  of  an  end 
of  the  worlds  rather  than  the  mere  end  of  the  Jewish  ag^ 
and  the  opening  of  the  Christian  age.  This  idea  evi- 
dently occupied  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
even  of  the  apostles  themselves.  It  appears  most  plainly 
(yet  not  very  definitely  even  ther6)  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remains  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  or  Millennial  expectation.*  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Christ's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  end  of  the 

i3 
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age,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  historiesi  ^here  this 
outward  expectation  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers  seems  to  have  tinged  their  records  in  a  way  that 
decisively  proves  them,  at  any  rate,  to  be  older  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  prophecy  was  so 
differently,  but  so  thoroughly,  fulfilled*  Thus  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  writer  may  date  the  antiquity  of  his 
record;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  histories 
may  be  seen  in  the  very  doubt  whether  this  Gospel  pre- 
diction has  been  quite  accurately  set  down* 

A  very  important  series  of  points  of  contact  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are  found  in  the  frequent  quoia* 
tions  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  former,  as  being  "  ful- 
filled" in  the  events  of  the  latter.  To  these  we  must 
now  give  a  very  careful  attention. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Jewish  mind,  from  the  days 
of  the  Captivity  at  any  rate,  was  continually  looking 
forward  to  a  brighter,  though  vaguely  defined,  future. 
When  Jesus  Christ  came,  those  who  received  his  mission 
as  the  fulfilment  of  their  Messianic  expectations,  con- 
stantly and  very  naturally  referred  to  those  venerated 
and  poetical  Scriptures,  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  had 
been  continually  anticipating,  as  now  actually  fulfilled 
in  him.  And  who  shall  wonder  or  find  fault  with  them, 
if  they  were  guided  more  by  feeling  and  imagination, 
than  by  critical  exactness  and  deliberate  opinion,  in 
these  references  ?  Accordingly,  we  find  it  continually 
said,  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  **  Then  was 
fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets ;"  or, 
*/  This  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken.**  At  other  times,  when  an  incident  is  narrated, 
the  narrator  introduces  a  quotation  by  saying,  "  As  it  is 
written  in  the  prophets,'*  or,  '*  As  the  Scripture  saith," 
or  similar  expressions.  Often  the  Scriptures  are  referred 
to  by  the  phrase,  **  According  to  the  Scriptures,"  where 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
distinctly  and  verbally  applicable*  The  intelligent  reader 
asks,  What  is  the  real  import  of  these  references  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Old  ; — whether  they  are  quota- 
tions for  illustration's  sake  merely,  or  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  can  really  be 
regarded  as  having  been  written,  in  every  instance,  in 
direct  contemplation  and  prediction  of  the  events  to 
which  they  are  applied  in  the  New  ? 

On  this  question  there  is  room  for  great  difference  of 
opinion.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  seriously  and  intel- 
ligently to  maintain  that  all  the  passages  thus^  quoted 
had  this  original  and  direct  meaning.  This  will  be  per- 
fectly obvious  from  the  actual  instances  which  will  pre- 
sently be  adduced.  The  fact  is,  that  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  in  so  loose  and  inexact  a  manner,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  either  that  the  New-Testament 
event  recorded  was  designed  by  the  writer  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  words  quoted,  or  that  the  New-Testa- 
ment writer  believed  it  to  have  been  designed.  Many 
New-Testament  critics  therefore  regard  these  quotations 
from  the  Old  as  proceeding  simply  upon  the  principle 
on  which  we  ourselves  quote  from  our  own  favourite 
authors,  in  illustration  of  the  subject  in  hand,  wherever 
any  appropriate  and  expressive  passage  occurs  to  us; 
and  believe  that  they  no  more  mean  by  their  quotations 
to  say  that  the  old  writer  had  the  events  of  their  narra- 
tive in  view,  than  we  do  when  we  quote  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  or  one  of  the  old  Greek  or  Roman  classics,  in 
illustration  of  the  events  we  are  narrating,  or  the  thought 
or  feeling  which  we  desire  to  recommend.  Let  us  hear 
two  high  authorities  on  this  very  curious  and  interesting 
subject.     The  first  is  Bishop  Chandler : 

"  Indeed,  all  the  prophecies  alleged  in  the  New  Testament 
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are  not  equally  clear  of  Christ,  nor  were  they  intended  to  be 
equally  conclusive.  Some  are  quoted  after  the  Jewish  manner, 
in  books  written  for  them  that  already  beH^ved,  not  to  conyince, 
but  to  illustrate  and  confirm;  and  among  those  alleged  as  proofs, 
if  there  be  doubt  concerning  some  few  of  them,  that  doth  not 
affect  all  the  prophecies  that  have  been  so  applied  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  those  especially  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt." 
(Bishop  Chandler's  Introduction,  p.  ziii.) 

The  other  authority  is  Dr.  Hey,  once  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Cambridge  University,  who  speaks  more 
boldly  and  in  more  general  terms : 

"  One  thing  which  has  occasioned  difficulty  is,  quotations  of 
prophecies  being  introduced  with  *  that  it  might  he  fulfiUed:* 
but  this  is  mere  idiom;  it  means  no  more  than  d  propos  does 
in  French ;  or  than  our  saying,  '  I  dreamt  of  you  last  night ; 
now  I  meet  you,  the  dream  is  out.'  (Dr.  Hoy's  Lectures  in 
Divinity,  Vol.  I.  p.  259.) 

We  have  already  in  part  anticipated  this  subject,  when 
noticing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  Old- 
Testament  passages,  as  they  occur  in  their  original  con- 
nection. While  pursuing  the  historical  order  of  inves- 
tigation (the  natural  and  right  order,  I  should  think),  I 
have  not  disguised  my  clear  and  decided  conviction  (for 
which  I  have  assigned  my  reasons  as  we  have  proceeded), 
to  the  effect  that  even  those  passages  which  are  most 
appropriately  and  strikingly  applicable  to  the  mission 
and  times  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  a  much  nearer  application 
in  view  when  spoken  by  the  Jewish  prophets.  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  develope  the  very  important  and 
interesting  fact,  that  the  immediate  expectations  of  the 
Jews  and  their  prophets  were  again  and  again  sorely 
disappointed  in  the  nearer  issue,  and  that  the  result  of 
such  disappointments  always  was  to  drive  their  elastic 
hope  still  forward  to  a  more  distant  future,  and  progres- 
sively to  refine  their  idea  of  the  kind  of  future  to  be 
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expected.  We  have  traced  this  Messianic  or  Millennial 
hope  through  the  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  various  books  of  the  Greek  Apocrypha ;  and  the 
Gospels  next  shew  us  the  mixed  state  of  worldly  and 
spiritual  expectation  with  which  the  Jews  of  our  Sa- 
viour's time  were  more  and  more  eagerly  expecting  the 
^*  Messiah  that  was  to  come." 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  for  minds  accustomed  to  the 
grave  literalness  of  English  speech,  if  not  also  trained  to 
the  confident  dogmatism  of  English  theology,  to  doubt 
whether  it  really  is  meant,  when  a  New-Testament  writer 
says,  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,"  that  the  thing  had  been  actually  predicted  by 
the  prophet  with  that  express  and  sole  application  in 
view.  But  it  is  a  simple  question  of  idiom,  whether 
such  expressions  were  used  with  what  seems  to  us  so 
loose  a  meaning.  Those  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the  quotations  occur,  must  be  examined  one 
by  one ;  and  it  will  be  found,  beyond  all  rational  doubt, 
that  in  some  instances  the  prophet  appealed  to  is  not  a 
predicter  at  all,  but  a  teacher,  in  the  larger  Jewish  sense 
o{  prophet;  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  it  can  admit 
of  no  doubt  that  the  fulfilment,  so  called,  is  brought  in 
merely  by  way  of  accommodation,  comparison  or  appli- 
cation. So  that  this  very  literal  and  absolute  view  of 
the  matter  must  be  quite  given  up,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  approached  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  disengaged  mind. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  principal 
specific  instances  of  alleged  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New;  and,  by  comparing  the  supposed 
prediction  with  the  event  described,  shall  supply  the 
materials  for  my  reader  to  decide  for  himself,  whether 
these  retrospective  references  from  the  New  Testament 
to  the  Old  imply  strict  prediction  on  the  part  of  the  Old, 
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or  whether  they  are  (as  maintained  by  the  learned  men 
above  appealed  to)  merely  quoted  as  illustrations,  ac- 
commodations and  coincidences* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  original  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  these  quotations  for  the  most  part 
agree  with  the  Septuagint  version,  thereby  shewing  that 
the  evangelists  and  others  were  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  that  version,  and  did  not  recall  the  passages  to  mind 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  Where  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint differs  considerably  (as  in  some  places  it  does) 
from  the  Hebrew,  the  New-Testament  quotations  re- 
present the  former,  not  the  latter ;  and  they  only  differ 
from  the  former  just  as  passages  quoted  from  memory 
might  do ;  for  we  do  not  imagine  the  writer  unrolling 
his  MS.  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament  for  every  quota- 
tion he  adduces*  We  are  not  always  more  scrupulous 
in  our  own  practice ;  but,  with  a  Bible  in  every  room 
of  the  house,  and  a  Concordance  perhaps  also  at  hand, 
often  quote  loosely  from  memory  and  apply  passages  at 
random. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
have  been  very  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  Palfrey  in 
his  Relation  between  Judaism  and  Christianity^  to  which 
book  I  must  refer  my  reader  for  a  fuller  illustration  of 
the  subject  jhan  there  is  room  for  here*  But  I  must 
here  quote  his  very, ample  and  conclusive  instances  from 
other  than  scriptural  writers  among  the  ancients,  who, 
when  illustrating  their  subject-matter  by  passages  from 
well-known  and  venerated  writers,  use  expressions  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  New-Testament  phrase,  "  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled,"  without  ever  being  suspected  of 
meaning  that  the  older  writer  had  predicted  the  more 
recent  event.  After  analyzing  the  phrase,  "That  it 
might  be  fulfilled,"  &c.,  he  pursues : 

''  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  U8U»  loquendi,  the  practice  of  writers, 
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whicli  is  the  surest  Griterion  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  com- 
binations of  words ;  and,  by  a  few  examples  fipom  other  sources, 
enable  ourselves  to  judge  what  is  the  received  and  authorized 
force  of  such  expressions  as  that  in  question. 

".Saian  ('Hist  Var.,'  lib.  III.  cap.  29)  says  that  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  used  to  say,  '  that  hefidfiUed  {imrXripoi)  and  endured 
in  himself  all  the  curses  of  tragedy,  for  he  was  a  vagabond,' 
&c.  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  applying  to  him  a 
line  of  Homer,  says:  'The  bees  came  and  fiUed  his  mouth 
with  honey-comb,  that  it  might  he  true  of  him,  that  'song 
sweeter  than  honey  flowed  from  his  tongue.*  Cicero,  in  his 
Oration  for  Publius  Sextius  (§  57),  referring  to  some  lines, 
which,  when  recited,  had  been  thought  by  the  audience  to  be 
applicable  to  himself,  says :  '  Of  me  the  elegant  poet  wrote.' 
Again,  in  his  Oration  for  Cneius  Plancius  (§  24),  he  quotes 
two  lines  which  he  says  were  addressed  to  his  sons  by  '  a  poet 
of  eminence  and  talent,'  and  then  proceeds,  *  which  lines  their 
author  torote  not  to  stimtdate  those  royal  youth  to  toil  and  honor, 
but  to  stimulate  us  and  our  children.'  Jerome  ('Epist.  103 
ad  Paulin.')  uses  this  language :  '  in  tM  is  that  Socratic  saying 
fidfMedf  *  This  little  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing.'  (*  0pp.,' 
Tom.  lY.  Pars  II.  p.  674,  ed.  Martianay.)  Commenting  on 
the  clause,  'and  babes  shall  rule  over  them*  (Is.  iii.  4),  he 
applies  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  in  his  own  day,  and  says 
that  in  them  'the  prophecy  is  ftiMlled.'  (' 0pp.,'  Tom.  III. 
p.  36.)  And  again,  on  the  words,  'The  child  shall  behave 
himself  proudly  against  the  ancient,  and  the  base  against  the 
honorable'  (Is.  iii.  5),  he  says  ('0pp.,'  Tom.  HI.  p.  37)  that 
when  this  takes  place,  '  that  apostolic  saying  will  be  fulfilled, 
'  They  shall  bite  one  another,  and  be  devoured  by  one  another.' 
(Comp.  Gtel.  V.  15.)  Plutarch,  quoting  a  line  in  which  Homer 
describes  Agamemnon,  says  ('De  Portun.  Alexand.,'  Tom.  Vil. 
p.  310,  edit.  Keisk.)  that '  Homer,  in  the  same  verse,  set  forth 
the  greatness  of  Agamemnon,  and  uttered  a  prophecy  of  Alex- 
ander' (/Li€/i<iyr€vrai).  Epiphanius  (*Opp.,'  Tom.  I.  p.  125, 
edit.  Petav.)  says  that  'in  Ebion  is  MfiUed  what  is  written, 
'I  was  almost  in  all  evil.*  (Comp.  Prov.  v.  14.)  Eusebius 
('Hist.  Eccles.,'  lib.  II.  cap.  1),  referring  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopian  officer  by  Philip  (comp.  Acts  viii.  27 — 33), 
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says :  *  So  that  the  prophecy  obtained  its  fulfilment  in  him, 
'  Ethiopia  stretcheth  forth  her  hands  to  God/  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  31.)  Again  (Ibid.,  cap.  23),  in  a  passage  quoted  from 
Hegesippus,  relating  to  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just : 
'They  fulfilled  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah  (Is.  iii.  10), 
'  Let  ns  take  away  the  just y  because  he  is  a  reproach  to  us,  for 
they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.*  In  a  letter  from  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  those  of  Asia,  preserved  by 
the  same  writer  (Ibid.,  Lib.  V.  cap.  1),  after  a  relation  of  some 
persecutions  experienced  by  the  former  churches,  it  is  said : 
'  Then  was  fulfilled  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  *  The  day  will 
come,  when  every  one  that  slayeth  you  will  think  that  he  doth 
(Jod  service.'  (Comp.  John  xvi.  2.)  And  again  (Ibid.) :  'The 
madness  both  of  the  governor  and  of  the  people,  as  of  some 
savage  beast,  blazed  forth  so  mucH  the  more,  to  show  the  same 
wicked  hatred  to  us,  that  the  Scriptures  might  he  fulfilled,  'He 
that  is  imjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still.*  (Comp.  Apoc.  xxii.  11.)**  (Eo- 
lation between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  pp.  28 — 30.) 

Dr.  Palfrey  next  adduces  similar  instances  from  Syriac 
and  Jewish  writers,  including  the  writers  of  the  Apo- 
crypha and  the  Talmud,  who  quote  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  same  simply  illustrative  way  ;  "  though  (he  adds) 
what  we  have  been  speaking  of  belongs  to  a  habit,  not 
of  the  Jewish  or  the  Oriental,  but  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  JElian,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  might 
serve  us  sufficiently,  without  ireference  to  Syriac  or 
Hebrew  authorities."    (P.  31.) 

Dr.  Palfrey  himself  classes  the  New-Testament  quo^ 
tations  from  the  Old  under  four  heads,  as  follows : 

"1.  To  the  first  head  belong  those  passages,  which  really 
were  supernatural  predictions,  and  really  are  referred  to  as 
such.  For  instance,  when  our  Lord  says  that  Moses  wrote  of 
him  (John  v.  46),  I  understand  him  to  refer  to  the  supematu- 
rally  conveyed  knowledge  possessed  by  Moses  of  his  future 
advent  and  character;  a  knowledge  naturally  incident  to  Moses*s 
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office  as  minister  of  the  preparatory  dispensation,  and  expressed 
by  him,  for  example,  in  that  prophecy  appealed  to  by  Peter  in 
an  address  to  his  countrymen  (Acts  iii.  22) :  'A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  imto  you  of  your  brethren,  like 
tinto  me;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things'  (Deut.  xviii.  15) ; 
as  well  as  in  Moses's  record  of  the  promise  made  to  the  first 
three  Hebrew  patriarchs,  that  in  their  posterity  should  *  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  (Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xviii.  18 ; 
xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4.) 

"  And  on  this  class  of  references,  being  to  real  proof  texts, — 
supernatural  predictions  fulfilled, — ^I  find  occasion  for  two  re- 
marks. The  first  is,  that  they  present  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  their  application.  The  use  of  them  in  the  New  Testament 
does  not  strike  the  reader  as  foreign  to  their  original  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sense  which  he  would  naturally  put 
upon  them  as  they  stand  in  their  original  connection.  Secondly, 
I  consider  every  instance  of  this  class  of  references  to  be  to  the 
Law,  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  books  of  the  supematurally 
endowed  lawgiver  Moses ;  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture. 

*'  2.  In  the  second  class  of  these  quotations,  nothing  but  a 
legitimate  rhetorical  accommodation  is  designed.  They  are 
taken,  as  from  their  nature  they  may  well  be,  indifferently 
firom  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  collection. 

*^  3.  The  tlurdxlass  of  the  texts  in  question  consists  of  those 
which  are  produced  as  references  to,  or  proof  of,  the'  opinions 
entertained  in  ancient  times  concerning  the  Messiah  who  was 
eventually  to  appear;  and,  when  produced  from  any  other 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  except  the  Pentateuch,  they  leave 
it  an  open  question,  as  far  as  the  mention  of  the  Messiah  is 
concerned,  whether  the  authors  of  the  language  quoted  pos- 
sessed any  supernatural  information  concerning  him.  That  a 
great  prophet  was  to  come  after  himself,  could  be  a  fact  known 
to  Moses  only  through  a  direct  divine  communication.  There 
was  no  other  source  whence  he  could  derive  it.  They  who 
came  after  him,  however,  knew  it  from  his  own  recorded  declara- 
tion ;  and,  for  a  series  of  ages,  every  Jew,  on  Moses's  authority, 
without  any  new  inspiration  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  confi- 
dently and  joyfully  recognized  the  fact.     Sometimes  this  last 
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class  of  texts,  indicatiye  of  the  opinions  of  times  between  Moses 
and  Jesus  respecting  the  coming  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
office,  the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  spirit  of  his  faith, 
are  used  by  the  Apostles  in  argument  with  the  Jews  of  their 
owfL  day.  But  there  is  no  instance  of  this  kind,  where  the 
argument  used  implies  an  assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  of  supernatural  authority  possessed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament  language  which  they  quote. 

''  4.  The  remaining  class  of  the  texts  in  question,  akin  to 
that  last  mentioned,  does  not  so  commonly  comprehend  parti- 
cular quotations,  but  consists  rather  of  references  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  01d.Testament,  showing  to  the  Jews,  that,  on  their 
own  principles  of  interpretation,  without  arguing  the  question 
whether  those  principles  were  correct  or  not.  Old  Testament 
Scripture  did  not  supply  them  with  those  objections  to  the 
Mth  of  Jesus  which  they  imagined."  (Belation,  &c.,  pp. 
18—20.) 

With  these  very  judicious  aids  to  our  inquiry,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  quotations  actually  made  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old.  If  we  pursue  the  sub- 
ject through  the  four  Gospels,  perhaps  that  will  be 
thought  sufficient ;  and  we  may  safely  regard  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  as  admitting  at  least 
equ^l  freedom  of  interpretation.  I  shall  take  the  pas- 
sages as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
with  the  parallel  places  in  the  other  three,  and  then  ad- 
duce the  quotations  that  are  special  to  each  of  the  others. 

1. 

Matt.  i.  22 :  ''  Now  aU  this  was  done  that  it  might  he  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  hy  the  prophet^  saying.  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is, 
God  with  us." 

The  reference  is  to  Isaiah vii.  14,  which  goes  on  thus: 

''  Milk  and  honey  shall  he  eat. 
When  he  shall  know  to  revise  the  evil  and  choose  the  good; 
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For,  before  this  child  shall  know  to  refhse  the  evil  and  choose 

the  good, 
The  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 

kings." 

(See  Vol.  I.  p.  430,  &c.)  Wag  this  language  of 
Isaiahi  then,  strictly  and  literally  predictive  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ?  What  new  time  of  plenty  dawned 
upon  Judea,  when  he  began  to  know  how  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good?  What  opposing  country 
became  desolate  when  he  grew  into  boyhood?  And 
was  his  name  really  called  EAmanuel  ?  The  history 
tells  us  he  was  named  Jesus  (Saviour).  As  an  applica- 
tion or  illustrative  quotation,  the  use  made  of  Isaiah's 
language  is  suitable  and  striking;  it  may  have  been 
vaguely  applied  by  the  Jews  to  their  expected  prince 
and  deliverer ;  it  is  so  applied  here  by  the  evangelist  to 
Jesus  Christ.  But  as  an  actual  prediction  actually  ful- 
filled, the  evangelist  does  not  require  us  to  regard  it, 
nor  will  the  connected  words  of  Isaiah  allow  us  to  do  so. 

2. 

Matt.  ii.  4—6  (see  also  John  vii.  42) :  "When  he  (Herod 
the  king)  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the 
people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom.  And  they  said  unto  him.  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea :  for 
thus  it  is  written  hy  the  prophet,  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Gbvemor,  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel." 

Micah  (v.  2)  is  the  prophet  quoted.  If  we  read  it 
with  the  verse  preceding  and  that  following,  it  is  plain 
that  Micah  was  thinking  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of -his 
country,  and  hoping  for  an  earlier  and  different  deliverer : 

"  Now  gather  thyself  in  troops,  0  daughter  of  troops : 
He  hath  laid  siege  ag^dnst  us : 
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They  shall  smite  the  judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  npoii  the 

cheek. 
But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
Though  thou  he  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
Yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  imto  me  a  ruler  in  Israel, 
Whose  goings  forth  have  heen  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
Therefore  will  He  give  them  up  imtil  the  time  that  she  which 

travaileth  hath  hrought  forth : 
Then  the  remnant  of  their  hrethren  shall  return  unto  the 

children  of  Israel." 

Referring  to  Vol.  I.  (pp.  444-6)  for  the  plain  import 
of  Micah*s  language,  w^  have  still  a  few  observations 
to  add  here:  (1)  Micah*s  words  do  noX  seem  to  imply 
birth  in  Bethlehem,  hut  descent  from  the  family  of  David 
which  sprang  from  Bethlehem.  {2)  The  application  here 
made  of  his  words  is  not  by  the  evangelist,  but  by  the 
scribes  and  priests,  shewing  the  current  expectation  of 
the  Jews  to  the  effect  that  the  Messiah  would  be  born 
in  Bethlehem.  (3)  The  quotation  is  very  loosely  made 
(the  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in  English  suffi- 
ciently represents  the  variation),  and  such  verbal  inex- 
actness, though  allowable  in  quoting  for  accommodation 
or  illustration's  sake,  would  be  inexcusable  if  literal 
prediction  wer^  believed  and  literal  fulfilment  asserted. 

3. 

Matt.  ii.  14,  15:  "He  (Joseph)  took  the  young  child  and 
his  mother  by  night,  and  djeparted  into  Egypt :  and  was  there 
until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might  he  fuLfiUed,  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  hy  the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son." 

Hosea,  xi,  1,  is  the  prophet  quoted : 

"  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him. 
And  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt." 

Can  any  one  seriously  consider  these  two  passages  as 
prediction  and  fulfilment  ?     The  words  of-  Hosea  are 
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not  a  prediction  at  all,  but  a  statement  of  the  historical 
fact,  that  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  Moses.  To  a  Jewish  evangelist,  narrating 
the  flight  of  the  holy  family  into  Egypt  and  the  return 
thence,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  mention  of  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt  should  have  recalled  associations 
with  the  long  past  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  words 
of  Hosea  might  be  very  innocently  quoted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  scriptural  taste.  But  in  this  sense 
alone,  of  illustrative  coincidence,  could  he  mean  to  say 
it  was  fulfilled.  Even  in  this  sense,  indeed,  the  quota- 
tion is  somewhat  fanciful  and  far-fetched ;  and  as  there 
are  some  critical  doubts  about  the  absolute  genuineness 
of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  (which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  place),  and  the  journey  into 
Egypt  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  evangelist,  these 
doubts  are  strengthened  rather  than  diminished  by  this 
and  a  far  more  flagrant  instance  (soon  after  occurring) 
of  inappropriate  and  whimsical  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  are  thought  hardly  worthy  of  St. 
Matthew's  mind* 

4. 

Matt.  ii.  17,  18 :  "  Then  (in  the  massacre  of  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  by  Herod's  order)  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken 
by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning ;  Eachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not." 

Jeremiah  xxxi.  15  corresponds;  and  the  language  is 
irresistibly  applicable  to  the  tragedy  of  Bethlehem,  but 
certainly  was  not  a  prediction  of  it,  for  these  plain  rea- 
sons 2  Rama  and  Bethlehem  were  not  the  same  place ; 
Rama  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Bethlehem  in  Judah ; 
Ephraim  was  descended  from  Rachel,  but  Judah  was 
tl^  son  of  Leah.     So  it  was  Leah,  and  not  Rachel,  who 
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had  cause  to  weep  for  her  children  slaughtered  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  as  Rachel  had  done  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  for  i 
the  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  war.  **  All 
this"  (says  Dr.  Palfrey)  '^  Matthew  knew  and  understood 
quite  aawell  as  we*  And  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  intended  to  say  that  there  was  a  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, where  every  intelligent  reader  sees  that  there  was 
none ;  that  there  was  a  prediction  of  weeping  in  Ramah 
of  Ephraim,  which  was  fulfilled  by  a  weeping  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Judah ;  and  that  a  prediction  of  Rachel's  sorrow 
for  her  children  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  children  not 
of  her  blood.  We  have  to  trifle  very  absurdly  with 
words,  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Matthew  trifled 
with  them,  if  possible,  more  absurdly  still.  If  we  will 
dismiss  such  idle  and  unauthorized  refinements,  and 
bring  to  his  Gospel  the  good  sense  which  we  should  not 
refuse  to  any  other  book  but  the  Bible,  we  shall  see 
that  the  language  simply  expresses  the  plain  and  perti- 
nent meaning: — the  sharp  and  comfortless  distress  of 
bereaved  mothers  at  Bethlehem,  at  this  time,  might  be 
well  described  in  language  used  anciently  by  Jeremiah 
when  he  was  speaking  of  the  desolation  of  Ramah  and 
Ephraim."    (R  43.) 

5. 
Matt.  ii.  23 :  "  And  he  (Joseph)  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth ;  that  it  migM  he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  hy 
the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  is  nowhere  spoken  by' 
any  of  the  prophets.  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  about  the  Messiah,  or  any 
other  person,  being  a  citizen  of  Nazareth.  The  place 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Yet  we 
have  here  the  full  phrase  which  English  readers  so  na- 
turally, yet  erroneously,  consider  as  pointing  to  actual 
prediction  and  distinct  fulfilment— TAa^  it  might  be  Jul- 
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^^  Jllled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets.     "Prophets" 
i  Ai    ixx  the  plural  number  too ;  thus  largely  cited^  where  not 
^;    one  of  them  has  a  word  on  the  subject.     This  passage 
^l    seems  to  shew  that  the  habit  of  referring  back  to  the 
^      Old  Testament  for  correspondences  with  the  events  of 
s^      tlie  New,  might  soon  lead  to  the  mechanical  use  of  this 
^      phrase,  and  make  those  who  so  constantly  used  it  fancy, 
^       or  even  assume,  such  correspondences  to  exist  where 
^^       there  are  none.     It  is  an  idle  phrase  in  this  instance 
r        truly.     The  only  attempt  to  find  a  correspondence  in 
the  Old  Testament  makes  matters  worse.     We  are  re- 
ferred to  the  history  of  Samson  (in  Judges  xiii.  5),  where 
it  is  said,  "  No  razor  shall  come  upon  his  head ;  for  the 
child  shall  be  a  Nazirite*  unto  God  from  the  womb." 
If  this  was  the  reference  in  the  writer's  mind,  who  claims 
it  as  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  being  the  son  of  a  Nazarene 
family,  it  shews  either  a  strange  confusion  of  thought 
in  the  confusion  of  two  words  so  like  in  form,  but  so 
different  in  sense ;  or  else  (if  deliberately  made)  it  is 
the  perpetration  of  a  mere  pun^  though  called  the  ful- 
filment of  ihat  **  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets." 
Dr.  Palfrey  considers  this  conceit  (as  he  calls  it)  to  have 
been    deliberately  adopted  by    Matthew,  and    adds: 
"  Could  he  have  anticipated  what  a  race  of  critics  would 
arise  in  after  times,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  his 
indulgences,  in  this  way,  of  a  writer's  natural  taste,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  scrupulously  ab- 
stained from  its  gratification."   Many  persons  have  great 
difficulty  in  ascribing  either  the  conceit  or  the  inadvert- 
ence to  Matthew  at  all,  and  (assuming  his  Gospel  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew)  make  his  Greek 
translator  responsible  for  this,  with  the  whole  of  the 
first  two  chapters. 

•  See  Numberfl  vi.  for  the  "  law  of  the  Naarite"  (or,  less  correctly, 
KagariteJ, 
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6- 
Matt  iii.  1 — 3 :  *'  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist, 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying,  Eepent  ye ; 
for  the  Hngdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Ibr  this  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  hy  the  prophet  JEsauu,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight." 

Here  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  apply  Isaiah's  words 
to  himself,  as  he  also  does  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (i.  2S). 
In  Mark's  Gospel  (i,  1 — 4),  the  evangelist  quotes  and 
applies  to  him  the  same  words.  So  does  Luke  (iii.  2 — 6), 
quoting  further  from  Isaiah's  animated  words : 

"  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  ways  shall  be  made  smooth;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God." 

This  passage  is  found  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which,  whether  rightly  ascribed  to  a  second  Isaiah  or 
not  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  400,  &c.),  begins  a  series  of  animated 
promises  to  the  Jews,  as  captives  in  Babylon,  that  they 
shall  be  restored  to  theit  own  land : 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her. 
That  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  par- 
doned ; 
That  she  shall  receive  of  the  Lobd's  hand 
[Blessings]  double  to  the  punishment  of  all  her  sins. 
The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,"  &c. 

The  original  meaning  of  Isaiah  must  be  quite  evident. 
Whether  the  Jews  of  later  times  had  invested  the  pas- 
sage with  a  meaning  applicable  to  their  expected  Mes- 
siah, I  know  not.  But  the  Baptist  and  the  evangelists 
very  tastefully  and  appropriately  apply  it  thus. 
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7. 

In  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  we  have 
the  following  citations  from  the  Old  Testament : 

*'  He  (Jesus)  answered  and  said,  Ji  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God." 

Matt.  iv.  4;  a  little  shortened  in  Luke  iv.  4;  and 
quoted  from  Deut.  viii.  3,  where  it  is  spoken  of  the 
Israelites  fed  with  manna  in  the  wilderness  at  the  word 
of  God. 

The  tempter  then  quotes  Scripture,  saying  (Matt.iv.  6), 

"If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down;  for  it  is 
icritten,  He  shall  give  his  angels  chaige  concerning  thee ;  and 
in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."     (Luke  iv.  10  corresponds.) 

This  quotation  is  from  Psalm  xci.  11,  12,  where  the 
blessedness  of  him  *'  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High"  is  described. 

^'Itis  fvritten,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Gtod  " 
(Matt  iv.  7,  and  Luke  iv.  12),  is  quoted  from  Beut.  vi.  16, 
where  it  runs,  "  Tb  shall  not  tempt,"  &o. 

"  It  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt.  iv.  10,  and  Luke  iv.  8),  is 
quoted,  not  with  verbal  exactness,  but  in  spirit,  from  Deut.  vi. 
13,  orx.  20: 

"  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lobd  thy  God,  and  serve  Him,  and 
shalt  swear  by  His  name." 

**  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lokd  thy  God :  Him  shalt  thou  serve, 
and  to  Him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  His  name." 

All  these  passages,  introduced  by  the  phrase,  It,  is 
written,  illustrate  the  habit  of  the  devout  Jew  to  think 
in  Scripture  language,  and  reason  against  temptation 
with  Scripture  precepts  and  promises.  But  no  <me,  I 
suppose,  will  nmintain  that  these  passages  were  written 

VOL,  n.  K 
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in  the  Law  and  the  Psalms  with  a  view  to  our  Lord's 
use  of  them,  or  to  the  abuse  of  one  of  them  by  another 
personage* 

8. 
Matt.  ir.  12—16:  (Jesus)  "leaving  Nazareth,  came  and 
dwelt  in  Capemamn,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  borders 
of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim ;  that  it  might  hefulfiUed  which  wag 
spoken  hy  Usaias  theprcphet,  saying.  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and 
the  land  of  Nephthdim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw 
great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death  light  is  spnmg  up." 

This  is  q[uoted  somewhat  loosely  (as  if  by  menK)ry 
only)  from  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  its 
original  connection  with  the  prophecies  against  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  hopes  of  the  royal  house  then  centering 
upon  prince  Hezekiah,  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  432-3. 
The  words  were  suflSciently  appropriate  for  Matthew 
to  quote  in  reference  to  the  greater  light  now  rising 
upon  Galilee,  though  it  was  not  really  in  Galilee  beyond 
Jordan,  but  on  this  side  Jordan,  that  Jesus  dwelt  when 
in  Capernaum;  for,  what  would  be  quite  incorrect  if 
seriously  quoted  as  a  distinct  fulfilment  of  a  distinct 
prediction,  is  perfectly  true  in  spirit  and  meaning  when 
applied  as  quotations  are  applied,  illustratively  and 
figuratively,  by  ourselves  perpetually.  We  must  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  expression.  That  it  might  be 
fulfilled,  by  the  latitude  of  these  quotations ;  and  not 
attempt  to  strain  the  passages  quoted  into  unnatural 
meanings  because  this  phrase  is  used  in  applying  them. 

9. 

Matt.  viii.  16, 17 :  "  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought 

unto  him  (Jesus)  many  that  were  possessed  with  demons :  and 

he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 

sick :  that  it  might  he  fidJUled  which  was  spoken  ly  Esaias  the 
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prophet,  saying y  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses." 

The  passage  referred  to  is  Isaiah  liii.  4 : 

"  Surely  he  hath  borne  oxir  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows ; 
yet  did  we  esteem  him  stricken^  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted," 
&c. 

It  is  part  of  the  well-known  description  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  "  servant"  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  expected  glory, 
which  goes  through  chapters  lii.  to  Iv.  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  various  interpretations  of  which  I  have  given  in  its 
place  (Vol.  I.  pp.  405 — 498).  Matthew  here  applies 
his  quotation  in  a  manner  that  must  appear  to  strictly 
orthodox  people  merely  illustrative  and  accommodatory, 
as  being  quite  inconsistent  with  their  idea  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  Isaiah.  Matthew  says :  "  He  took  our  infirmities 
and  bare  our  sicknesses,"  was  fulfilled  when  Christ  cured 
diseases  (bare  them  away,  that  is).  But  most  Christians 
would  reject  Matthew's  interpretation,  and  maintain  that 
it  was  fulfilled  by  his  suffering  the  punishment  of  their 
sins  in  their  behalf.  St.  Peter  makes  what  such  persons 
consider  a  preferable  application  of  the  prophet's  idea, 
when  he  says  (1  Pet.  ii.  24,  25) : 

"  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness : 
by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going 
astray,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
your  souls." 

If  the  latter  of  these  ideas  be  the  original  meaning  of 
Isaiah's  words,  and  if  they  be  taken  as  in  that  sense  a  strict 
prediction  of  Christ's  work  and  office,  the  sense  ascribed 
to  them  by  Matthew  must  be  a  mistaken  one.  Yet 
he  introduces  his  allusion  with  the  usual  phrase  in  its 
strongest  form.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled^  &c.  Both 
Matthew  and  Peter  may  be  correct,  however,  in  using 
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the  words  as  an  appropriate  and  illustrative  quotation 
merely,  with  varied  meanings  in  view. 

10. 
Matt.  ix.  13  (also  adi.  7) :  "  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that 
meaneth ;  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ;  for  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

These  words,  addressed  by  Christ  to  the  Pharisees 
who  reproached  him  for  eating  with  Matthew  and  his 
fellow  "  publicans,'*  are  quoted  from  Hosea  vi.  6 : 

"  I  desired  me^^y,  and  not  sacrifice. 
And  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings." 

There  are  many  similar  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalms,  Proverbs  and  Prophets,  which  the  Pharisees 
must  have  strangely  overlooked  in  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  ceremony  as  they  did.  But  they  are  not 
predictive. 

11. 

In  Matt.  xi.  9—14  (also  Luke  vii.  27),  Jesus,  speak- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  says : 

'*  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say 
imto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  For  this  is  he  ofvolwm  H 
18  wTt'i^^,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  *  *  *  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  law  prophesied  (taught — ^were  the  recognized  sources 
of  instruction)  until  John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is 
Elias  which  was  for  to  come." 

In  chap.  xvii.  12  (and  Mark  ix.  12,  13),  Jesus  again 
points  to  John  the  Baptist  under  the  character  of  Elias 
who  must  first  come ;  and  Luke  (i.  17)  makes  the  angel 
predict  to  Zecharias,  that 

"  He  shall  go  before  Him  (the  Lord  God)  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 
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Malachi  iii.  1,  and  iv.  5,  6,  are  the  Old-Testament 
Scriptures  thus  alluded  to;  and  very  loosely  they  are 
quoted^  as  will  be  apparent  on  comparison,  the  originals 
being  as  follows : 

"  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger, 

And  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
-   And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple, 
Even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in," 
&c. 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
Before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord : 
And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children. 
And  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers. 
Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

In  the  former  passage  in  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of 
the  Covenant  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Lord 
who  is  to  come  to  his  temple.  In  the  second,  Elijah  is 
mentioned  as  preceding  the  "  day  of  the  Lord."  In  the 
Gospel,  both  the  titles  Messenger  and  Elijah  are  applied 
to  John  the  Baptist,  though  he  is  not  also  called  the 
Lord^  who  seems  synonymous  with  the  Messenger  in 
Malachi.  On  Jewish  principles  of  quotation,  the  applica- 
tion is  sufficiently  illustrative ; — on  the  dogmatic  Chris- 
tian view  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  there  is  endless  confusion 
between  the  supposed  prediction  in  Malachi  and  the 
claimed  fulfilment  in  Matthew.  For  the  original  import 
of  Malachi's  prophecy,  and  its  progressive  meaning  in 
the  Jewish  mind,  I  can  only  refer  my  reader  to  the  pre- 
vious volume  (pp.  506-7).  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
Jews  were  expecting  the  Messiah,  and  expecting  that  he 
would  be  preceded  by  some  one  "  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah,"  if  not  by  Elijah  personally.  To  the  Messiah, 
or  his  forerunner,  or  both,  the  words  of  Malachi  were 
irresistibly  applicable. 
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12. 
Matt.  xii.  17 — 21.     Jesus,  knowing  the  designs  of 
the  Pharisees  against  him,  sought  privacj,  but  in  vain ; 
and  then,  continuing  his  works  of  healing,  chained  those 
who  had  been  benefited  **  not  to  make  him  known  :** 

"  That  it  might  lefutfiOed"  (St.  Matthew  adds)  "  which  was 
spokm  hy  Esaiaa  the  prophet y  saying,  Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  have  chosen;  my  beloved,  in  whom  my  sotd  is  well  pleased: 
I  will  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not 
break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth 
judgment  unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Qentiles 
trust." 

Esaias,  here  quoted,  is  he  whom  we  have  called  the 
"  later  Isaiah  ;"  and  his  theme  is  quite  clear  and  intelli- 
gible in  his  own  pages,  through  the  fortieth  and  follow- 
ing chapters,  which  we  have  lately  spoken  of  as  contain- 
ing the  assurance  of  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  to 
their  own  land.  The  passage  here  quoted  is  Isaiah  xlii. 
1 — i.  There  are  some  verbal  diversities  among  the 
Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  Matthew's  Gospel.  The 
most  instructive  of  these  is  the  occurrence  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint of  the  limiting  words,  Jacob  and  Israel  ("  Jacob 
my  servant,"  "  Israel  mii;ie  elect"),  which,  though  not  in 
the  Hebrew  just  here,  occur  continually  before  and  after 
in  the  same  prophecy,*  and  plainly  define  its  original 
meaning  as  having  reference  to  the  people  of  Jacob  or 
Israel,  and  not  to  Jesus  Christ.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  492.) 
Most  appropriately,  poetically  and  tastefully  does  Mat- 
thew quote  this  passage  respecting  the  meekness  of  the 
servant  of  God,  in  illustration  of  the  deportment  of  his 
holy  Master.     But  surely  Matthew  knew,  and  would 

♦  See  Is.  xL  27 ;  xli.  8,  9, 14 ;  xlii.  19  and  24 ;  xliiL  1 ;  xliv.  1,  &o. 
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have  us  know,  the  difference  between  original  and  ac- 
commodated descriptions. 

13. 
Matt.  xii.  39,  40  (also  xvi.  4,  more  briefly,  and  Luke 
xi.  29 — 32).     In  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  sign  in  the 
sky,  Jesus  says : 

"  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas.  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whale's  belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

Was  Jonah's  history,  then,  a  type  or  prediction  of  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  ?  Our.  Lord  is  here 
predicting  his  own  resurrection,  not  quoting  Jonah  as 
having  foretold  it.  And  he  emphasizes  the  predicted 
period  of  three  days  from  his  own  death  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, by  referring  to  the  recorded  three  days  of  Jonah's 
reputed  entombment.  Without  deciding  how  much  of 
Jonah's  story  is  real  and  how  much  fictitious,  his  name 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  memoria  technica  to  the  Jewish 
mind  when  Christ's  resurrection  shall  be  announced. 
The  sign  of  Jonah  is,  Three*  The  coincidence  is  re- 
markable ;  the  suggestion  of  memory  will  be  completely 
effectual.  When  the  third  day  shall  be  found  to  have 
realized  the  resurrection,  three  days  will  be  remembered, 
by  the  token  of  "  Jonah,^'  as  the  time  predicted. 

14. 

Matt.  xiii.  13 — 15 :  "  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables ; 
because  they  seeing  see  not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not ,-  neither 
do  they  imderstand.  And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  propheci/  of 
JSsaias,  which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not 
understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive : 
for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time 
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they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal  them." 

Mark  (iv.  12)  gives  the  same  quotation  more  briefly, 
and  Luke  (viii.  10)  still  more  so.  But  they  both  intro- 
duce it  rather  differently,  and  in  a  manner  that  may 
seem  to  require  comment.  They  both  represent  our 
Lord  as  saying,  he  speaks  to  the  multitude  in  parables, 

"  That^  seeing  they  may  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they  may 
not  understand." 

This  seems,  to  a  literal  mind,  a  very  different  idea  from 
St.  Matthew's,  who  says,  because  they  do  not  see,  &c. 

John  (xii.  37 — 41),  quoting  another  passage  from 
Isaiah,  puts  this  by  its  side  in  a  yet  more  perplexing 
way,  as  if  the  unbelief  reproved  as  wicked  was,  after  all, 
no  fault  of  the  unbelieving  themselves : 

"  But  though  he  (Jl'esus)  had  done  so  many  miracles  before 
them,  yet  they  behoved  not  on  him;  that  the  saying  of  Esaias 
the  prophet  might  he  fulfilled,  which  he  spake :  Lord,  who  hath 
believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed?  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that 
Ssaiaa  said  again:  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  heart;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor 
imderstand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory 
and  spake  of  him." 

Let  us  see  what  Isaiah*s  own  words  are,  which  are  so 
variously  quoted  and  applied.  They  cannot  literally, 
and  as  predictions  of  Christ,  bear  contradictory  mean- 
ings. The  passage  referred  to  by  all  the  four  evangel- 
ists is  Isaiah  vi.  9,  10 : 

"  And  he  said,  Gk>  and  tell  this  people :  ' 
Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not; 
And  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not. 
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Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 

And  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ; 

Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 

And  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  apd  he  healed.'* 

The  passage  joined  to  it  by  John  is  Isaiah  liii.  1  (*'  Who 
hath  believed  our  report  ?"  &c.),,  and  belongs  to  the 
series  of  descriptions  of  the  return  from  Babylon  already 
alluded  to;  being  quite  separate  from  the  other,  as 
found  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  one  indeed,  according 
to  the  view  we  hold,  was  written  by  the  earlier  Isaiah, 
and  the  other  by  the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name. 
Now  what  does  this  prophecy  ofEsaias,  quoted  by  all 
the  evangelists,  originally  and  properly  mean  ? 

It  is  plainly  a  description  of  the  mental  and  moral 
deadness  of  the  Jews .  of  Isaiah's  own  time,  which,  it  is 
expressly  said  (vi,  11,  12),  will  continue  to  prevail 

**  Until  the  cities  be  wasted  without  inhabitant, 
And  the  houses  be  without  man, 
And  the  land  be  utterly  desolate. 
And  the  Lokd  have  removed  men  far  away. 
And  there  be  a  great  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 

This  state  of  things  is  announced  to  Isaiah  in  vision, 
at  the  opening  of  his  prophetic  commission,  as  that  to 
which  he  is  to  address  himself:  it  is  the  state  of  religious 
apathy  existing  in  his  day,  and  pointing  to  the  captivity 
as  its  end.  But  this  state  of  things  is  expressed  by  him 
in  a  remarkable  and  figurative  way.  The  prophet  repre- 
sents himself  as  instructed  to  say  to  the  people,  **  Hear 
and  understand  not."  He  is  told  to  "  make  their  heart 
gross.*'  Of  course  we  take  tliis  to  mean,  that  he  was  to 
tell  them  how  unobservant  they  were,  and  try  to  startle 
their  gross  minds  from  such  a  dangerous  insensibility. 
*^  Make  their  heart  gross"  meails,  know  how  gross  it  is ; 
believe  it  gross,  suppose  it  gross,  and  declare  it  gross  j 
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for  you  cannot  suppose  it,  or  speak  of  it  as  being,  more 
so  than  is  the  fact.  ^^Say  to  them.  Hear  and  understand 
not."  With  cutting  irony  rouse  their  little  thought  if 
possible,  by  denying  that  they  have  any.  The  meaning 
is  plain  enough  as  it  stands  in  Isaiah.  It  is  a  description 
of  bis  own  times ;  not  a  prediction  of  times  to  come* 

But  in  times  long  after,  it  was  only  too  applicable. 
And  Christ  and  his  evangelists  variously  applied  it  to  the 
men  of  their  day,  and  to  the  stupid  insensibility  shewn 
towards  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  Matthew 
the  words  vary  somewhat  from  Isaiah ;  but  the  variations 
strip  the  passage  of  some  of  its  figurative  expressions, 
and  substitute  the  plain  meaning.  "  By  hearing  ye  will 
hear  and  not  understand,"  &c. ;  "  for  this  people's  heart 
is  waxed  gross,  *  *  *  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed," 
&c.,  is  our  Lord's  exposition,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  bolder 
expressions  of  the  prophet,  "  Make  their  heart  gross ;" 
"  Say  to  them.  Hear  and  understand  not." 

Then  Mark  and  Luke  seem,  to  the  cursory  reader,  to 
say,  that  our  Lord  "  spoke  in  parables  in  order  that  they 
seeing  may  not  perceive,"  &c.  But  this  is  only  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  often-recurring  phrase,  "  This  was  done 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  &c.  It  does  not  mean  that 
Jesus  so  acted  to  prevent  their  perceiving ;  but  to  fulfil 
the  description  of  those  who  do  not  perceive.  And  the 
phrase  itself,  whether  in  full  or  abbreviated,  merely 
describes  the  result,  but  not  the  purpose  of  the  agent. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  it  further  bespeaks  the  habit  of 
mentally  referring  everything  to  the  inscrutable  purposes 
of  Providence.  Practically  it  means.  So  this  was  fulfilled; 
Thus  it  came  to  pass;  while  the  mind  may  also  venture 
to  glance  at  the  possible  designs  of  the  Great  Ruler,  and 
say  in  its  secret  thought.  Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven/ 

John,  who  does  not  relate  our  Lord's  application  of 
this  passage  of  Isaiah,  but  applies  it  himself,  uses  much 
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greater  freedom  both  in  quoting  and  in  applying  it.  He 
quotes  it  as  if  the  words  were,  ^*  He  hath  blinded  their 
eyeM  and  hardened  their  heart  ;*^  by  which  we  should 
naturally  understand  the  Divine  Being  to  be  meant; 
whereas^  in  the  original  words^  the  Prophet  is  told  to  do 
this,  and  the  command  is  evidently  a  fine  figure  of  speech, 
describing  the  state  of  things  already  existing  in  the 
closed  eyes  and  ears  and  hardened  hearts.  Then  John 
puts  two  passages  from  the  old  prophets  together ;  and, 
not  content  with  finding  an  appropriate  verbal  applica- 
tion of  each  to  the  Jewish  neglect  of  the  spiritual  claims 
of  Jesus,  fancifully  accounts  for  the  one  statement  by 
the  other,  and  materially  alters  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
in  making  it  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  former. 

These  very  various  forms  and  applications  of  this  one 
passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  quoted  four  times 
by  the  writers  of  the  New,  should  teach  us  to  accept 
their  own  vague  meaning  when  they  speak  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Scripture,  instead  of  attempting,  from  our  nar- 
rower idea,  to  prove  a  fulfilment  such  as  they  never 
imagined. 

15. 
Matt.  xiii.  34,  35 :  ''  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  imto  the 
multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them;  that  it  might  he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  hy  the  prophet, 
saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Here  Matthew  finds  another  fulfilment  of  the  older 
Scriptures,  besides  that  which  Jesus  himself  had  sug- 
gested, in  his  use  of  the  method  of  instruction  by  para- 
bles, or  illustrative  comparisons.  The  prophet  here 
alluded  to  is  one  of  the  psalmists ;  no  prophet  at  all  in 
the  sense  of  prediction,  but  a  true  Jewish  prophet  in  the 
wide  sense  of  out-speaker  or  teacher.  The  Psalm  in 
question  is  not  predictive,  but  historical  and  didactic 
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intirely.  The  reference  is  to  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2,  which  is 
very  loosely  quoted, — ^from  memory  probably,  and  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  Matthew's  idea  of  an  illustrative 
quotation,  which  is  all  he  means  by  saying,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled;  but  not  with  that  exactness,  either  of  quota- 
tion or  of  application,  which  he  surely  would  have  studied, 
if  he  had  meant  what  so  many  Christian  interpreters  will 
have  him  mean.     The  Psalm  quoted  says, 

"  I  wOl  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable ; 
I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old ;" 

the  second  line  corresponding  in  sense,  but  not  in  words, 
to  Matthew's  citation.  And  the  term  rendered  parable 
in  the  Psalm,  means  many  things  besides  such  parables 
as  our  Lord's  allegories.  It  is  the  title  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  and  means  any  weighty  saying,  or  any  figura- 
tive saying.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  368.)  Here,  then,  Xheful- 
fihnent  of  a  prophet's  words  is,  the  appropriate  application 
of  a  psalmist's. 

16. 
Matt.  XV.  7 — 9 :  "  Ye  hypocrites !  well  did  Esaias  prophesy 
of  you f  saying,  This  people  draweth  nigh  imto  me  with  their 
mouth  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
f?om  me.  But  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commaadmeiits  of  men." 

Mark  (vii.  6,  7)  has  a  parallel  passage. 
Isaiah  xxix.  13,  is  the  passage  referred  to.  It  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  men  of  the  prophet's  own  time  (the  men 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  perceive  not ;  and  ears  to  hear, 
but  understand  not) ;  it  is  applicable  to  others  besides, 
and  is  applied  by  Jesus  to  the  men  of  his  day.  Well  did 
Esaias  prophesy  ofyouy  is  simply  equivalent  to  saying, 
Xhe  prophecy  of  Esaias  well  describes  you. 

17. 
Matt.  xxi.  4,  5  (Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem)  : 
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"  All  this  was  done,  that  it  jnight  be  fulMed  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold, 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

Mark  (xi.)  and  Luke  (xix.)  narrate  the  incident,  but 
without  adducing  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled.  John  quotes 
the  prophecy  more  briefly  thus  (xii,  14,  15) : 

"  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon, 
as  it  is  written,  Eear  not,  daughter  of  Zion ;  behold,  thy  Xing 
cometh  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt." 

The  passage  referred  to  is  Zechanah  ix.  9 : 

"  Eejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ; 
Shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem ; 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee : 
He  is  just  and  having  sal^^tion  [bringing  deliverance]. 
Lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 
And  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

See  Vol.  T.  p.  449,  for  the  connection  and  original  mean- 
ing of  Zechariah's  words.  They  were  taken  by  the 
Jews  fts  pointing  to  a  coming  temporal  Messiah.  Jesus, 
when  he  had  shewn  in  his  life  and  ministry  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  of  that  oflSce,  openly  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  by  thus  enacting  the  scene  described  by  the 
prophet.  And  his  countrymen  understood  his  meaning. 
So  he  fulfilled  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet ;  though 
Zechariah  may  have  anticipated  an  earlier  king,  whose 
reign  would  be  a  temporal  sovereignty,  peaceful  and 
happy  for  Israel. 

18. 

Matt.  xxi.  13  (also  Mark  xi.  17,  and  Luke  xix.  46).  On 
"  cleansing"  the  temple,  Jesus  said :  ^^  It  is  tffritten,  My  house 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves."     (Compare  Is.  Ivi.  7  and  Jerem.  vii.  11.) 

Matt.  xxi.  16.  When  the  children  cried,  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David,  ''  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea,  have  ye  never  read,  Out 
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of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sacklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise ' ' 
(ocAnpare  Ps.  yiiL  2). 

To  his  parable  of  the  faithless  husbandman  dispossessed 
of  the  vineyard,  he  adds : 

Matt.  xxi.  42  (also  Mark  xii.  10, 11,  and  Luke  xx.  17) :  ''Did 
ye  n^er  read  in  the  ScriptureB,  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected, the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer ;  this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes"  (compare  Ps. 
ozviii.  22,  23). 

These,  like  many  similar  instances,  are  appropriate 
quotations,  illustrative  and  striking,  but  not  generally 
thought  to  be  predictive  of  Gospel  incidents,  because 
not  introduced  by  the  assertion,  then  was  fulfilled^  Yet 
there  seems  no  superior  appropriateness  or  directness  of 
applicability  in  some  of  the  passages  already  examined 
where  that  phrase  occurs.  That  phrase  must,  in  short, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  these :  "  It  is  written,"  "  Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures;"  and  we  shall  thus  find 
the  true  principle  on  which  the  Old  Testament  is  per- 
petually quoted  in  the  New. 

19. 

Mdtt.  xxii.  41 — 45  (also  Mark  xii.  35 — 37,  and  Luke  xx. 
41 — 44) :  "  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus 
asked  them,  saying.  What  think  ye  of  (the)  Christ  ?  whose  son 
is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him.  The  Son  of  David.  He  saith  unto 
them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying, 
The  LoED  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?  If  David  then  call  him 
Lord,  how  is  he  his  son  ?" 

The  Psalm  thus  quoted  by  our  Saviour  is  the  ex., 
which,  if  any  one  could  read  it  without  knowing  that  it 
was  thus  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be 
naturally  regarded  as  written  in  celebration  of  a  victo- 
rious Jewish  king,  "  the  rod  of  whose  strength  should 
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be  sent  forth  from  Zion/*  and  who  should  ^'  rule  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies ;"  **  at  whose  right  hand  Jehovah 
would  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath," 
**  ruling  among  the  heathen,  and  filling  the  places  with 
dead  bodies."  All  these  expressions  in  the  Psalm  are 
plainly  indicative  of  its  original  design,  and  little  suit- 
able,, indeed,  to  a  direct  description  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Psalm  is  intitled, "  a  Psalm  of  David,"  which  may  equally 
mean,  "  a  Psalm  for  David,"  or  "  on  David ;"  and  it  may 
suitably  be  regarded  as  written  on  occasion  of  his  victo- 
ries  over  his  enemies  and  his  firm  establishment  on  the 
throne.  The  Jews  further  regarded  it  as  applicable  to 
their  expected  Messiah,  who  was  also,  in  their  idea,  to 
be  a  warrior  prince ;  and  perhaps  even  as  predictive  of 
him.  Then  they  spoke  of  the  Psalm  as  written  by  David, 
mentaUy  contemplating  ("in  spirit")  a  future  and  greater 
king.  And  on  their  own  principles  of  interpretation  our 
Saviour  here  argues  with  them. 

His  argument  is  often  thought  to  have  been  designed 
simply  to  puzzle  and  confound  his  Pharisee  persecutors* 
I  believe  it  was  designed,  indeed,  to  confound  them,  but 
by  the  very  reverse  process  to  that  of  puzzling  them, 
namely,  by  convicting,  if  not  convincing.  No  Jew  could 
be  really  at  a  loss  to  say  how  the  expected  Messiah  king 
was  to  be  both  David's  Lord  and  David's  Son.  Any  one 
of  them  could,  if  he  had  chosen^  have  answered :  "  He 
is  to  be  his  Son,  by  descent  from  the  royal  house ;  he  is 
to  be  his  Lord,  by  reason  of  the  wider  and  more  glorious 
empire  which  he  will  set  up."  "  Great  David's  greater 
Son"  (whether  temporal  or  spiritual  greatness  were  in- 
tended), expresses  the  whole  idea.  But  the  Pharisees 
did  not  choose  to  give  this  reply,  lest  it  should  seem 
applicable  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  himself.  They  could 
not  answer  him,  because  they  would  not.  Their  answer 
would  have  recoiled  upon  themselves;  as  just  before 
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(Matt.  xxi.  25),  when  Jesus  asked  them  whether  John 
the  Baptist's  mission  was  "  from  heaven  or  from  men," 
and  they  were  too  politic  to  say  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  replied,  "  We  cannot  tell."  "  Neither  do  I 
tell  you,"  retorted  Jesus,  "  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things."  But  the  parallel  which  he  had  suggested  would' 
have  made  the  same  answer  obviously  applicable  to  the 
claims  of  John  and  to  his  own ;  and  just  so,  the  candid 
Jewish  answer  to  this  question  about  David's  Son  and 
David's  Lord,  would  have  too  evidently  included  him 
in  its  terms  as,  possibly  at  least,  the  Christ.  So  they 
"  could  not  tell." 

20. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15  (also  Mark  xiii.  14) :  "When  ye  therefore 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place." 

Daniel  xii.  11  is  here  alluded  to,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  And  from  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there 
shall  be  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days." 

The  desolating  abomination  was  a  heathen  army. 
Daniel's  words  had  plain  reference  to  the  Syrians  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  our  Lord's  prediction  speaks  in 
the  same  terms  of  the  Romans.  He  uses  Daniel's  appro- 
priate and  descriptive  expression,  but  does  not  mean 
that  his  words  were  a  prediction  of  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Judea,  which  he  now  himself  foretels. 

21. 

Matt.  xxvi.  24 :  "  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  ob  it  is  written  of 
him:  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed !" 

Mark  xiv.  21 :  "The  Son  of  Man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is 
written  of  him:  but  woe,"  &c. 

Luke  xxii.  22 :  "  And  truly  the  Son  of  Man  goeth,  as  it  was 
determined:  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed !" 
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(Mark,  ix.  12,  on  another  occasion  says,  Jesus  told  his  disci- 
ples, Peter,  James  and  John,  "  How  it  is  torittm  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought.") 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  declares  in  plain  terms  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  put  to  death.  Certainly  the  Jews  had  no  idea  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  Even  our  Lord's  disciples  revolted 
from  his  first  suggestion  of  it.  **  Be  it  far  from  thee. 
Lord,"  said  Peter  impetuously  ;  "  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee  !"  (Matt.  xvi.  ^2). 

It  is  observable  that  Luke,  in  recording  our  Lord's 
words  as  above,  makes  him  say,  not  as  it  is  written,  but 
Of  it  was  determined;  and  some  interpreters  take  the 
phrase  a^  it  is  written  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  this. 
They  refer  us  to  such  passages  as  that  in  Psalm  cxxxix. 
16 :  "  In  thy  hook  all  my  members  were  written^  when 
as  yet  there  was  none  of  them."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Matthew  meant  thus  simply  to  say  as  *'  decreed 
by  Providence,"  or  "  written  in  the  book  of  the  Divine 
purposes."  He  continually  refers  to  the  incidents  of 
Christ's  life  as  written  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Pro- 
phets:  and  he  quotes  the  Scriptures  more  frequently, 
and  perhaps  more  loosely,  than  the  other  evangelists. 
May  not  the  phrase,  as  used  here,  bespeak  merely  this 
liabit  of  the  Jewish  mind,  through  which  the  writer 
inadvertently  assumes  that  a  particular  incident  must 
have  been  foreshadowed  in  scriptural  language,  though 
he  does  not  quote  any  such  language,  and  we  cannot 
even  find  any  ?  Luke,  at  least,  makes  Jesus  say  "  de- 
termined," not  "  written." 

22. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31  (also  Mark  xiv.  27):  "Then  saith  Jesus 
unto  them  (the  disciples),  All  ye  wiU  be  ofiended  because  of 
me  (will  fall  away  from  me)  this  night:  for  it  is  written,  I 
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will  smite  tiie  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be 
soattered  abroad." 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  quotation  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  continuation  of  our  Lord's  own  words,  or  as  the 
evangelists'  addition  in  recording  what  Jesus  had  said. 
Probably  the  latter;  for  John,  who  was  present,  does 
not  give  the  quotation  (xvi.  32).  The  passage  **is 
written"  in  Zechariah  xiii.  7,  8 : 

**  Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shepherd. 
And  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow, 
Saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

8mite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered ; 
And  I  will  turn  mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  in  all  the  land  (saith  the 

Lobd) 
Two  parts  therein  shall  be  cut  off  and  die ; 
But  the  third  shall  be  left  therein." 

This  is  certainly  a  picture  of  warlike  invasion.  The 
connected  lines,  not  quoted  in  the  Gospels,  shew  this. 
Probably  the  passage  refers  to  the  Assyrian  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subversion  by  Shalma- 
nezer.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  411  and  440.)  It  is  only  as 
illustrative,  by  the  figure  so  aptly  employed,  and  not  as 
predictive  of  Christ's  death  and  the  temporary  dispersion 
of  his  disciples,  that  Jesus,  or  his  evangelist,  applies  it 
to  the  occasion  which  so  naturally  suggested  the  beau- 
tiful and  tasteful  image — "It  is  written^  I  will  smite 
the  shepherd,"  &c.  Like  many  other  quotations,  it  is 
not  scrupulously  exact.  But  it  is  exact  enough  for 
illustration,  though  not  for  prediction  dogmatically  de- 
clared to  be  fulfilled. 

23. 

Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54 :  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray 
to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
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legions  of  angels?  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  he 
flilfilled,  that  thus  it  must  he?"  (See  Hark  ziy.  49,  more 
vaguely.) 

The  remarks  under  No.  21  are  applicable  here.  Mat- 
thew alone  preserves  these  specific  words  of  Jesus.  I 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  the  allusion  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Scripture  is  Matthew's  in  recording  them,  not 
Christ's  in  speaking  them. 

24. 
Matt.  xxvi.  56,  after  relating  the  apprehension  of 
Jesus  by  the  officers  of  the  chief  priests : 

''But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfiUed.'' 

This  allusion  again  is  not  specific ;  and  we  can  only 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  prophecies  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  predictive  of  the  Messiah,  had  not  led  them 
to  expect  a  suffering  and  persecuted  prophet  like  Jesus : 
but  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  when  they  gained  a  truer  idea 
of  the  Messiah  from  the  facts  of  his  life  ^nd  death,  no 
doubt  recurred  to  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  with  a 
truer  feeling,  and  thenceforth  rejected  from  their  inter- 
pretation all  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  now  realized 
mission,  if  they  did  not  also  see  some  written  intimations 
of  the  Messiah's  sufferings  and  death,  where,  like  other 
Jews,  they  had  overlooked  them  before.  That  the  old 
Scriptures  were,  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense,  amply 
fulfilled,  must  have  been  the  abiding  thought  of  those 
who  saw  Judaism  expiring  after  having  given  birth  to 
Christianity.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  any 
vague  and  general  allusions  like  that  now  before  us. 

25. 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10  (in  the  account  of  Judas's  remorse 
and  suicide) : 
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**  Thea  was  Mfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valned,  whom  they  of  the  children  of 
Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the 
Lord  appointed  me." 

There  is  no  such  passage  in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xi.  13)  we  find,  no  doubt,  the  place  intended,  under 
a  very  excusable  mistake  of  the  name.  It  is  very  loosely 
quoted,  in  point  of  words,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two 
will  shew ;  while,  in  point  of  meaning,  it  must  be  plain 
to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  there  is  the  very  slight- 
est possible  link  of  connection  between  them.  **  Thirty 
pieces  of  silver"  occur  in  both  transactions;  and  this,  with 
the  mention  of  a  "  potter,"  seems  the  extent  of  the  resem- 
blance. The  passage  in  Zechariah  (xi.  10 — 14)  carries 
its  own  interpretation  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood. 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  448.)  The  prophet  is  directed  (ver.  4)  to 
"  feed  the  flock  of  the  slaughter,  whose  possessors  slay 
them,  and  hold  themselves  not  guilty."  He  takes  his 
two  crooks,  Beauty  (or  Favour)  and  Bands,  the  one  de- 
noting the  Divine  mercy,  the  other  the  brotherly  union 
that  should  prevail  between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel.  Presently  he  cuts  asunder  the  crook  Favour,  to 
symbolize  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel.  Then  he  demands  his  wages  for  his 
services  as  shepherd ;  and  being  insulted  by  the  offer  of 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  he  "  casts  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  then  cuts  asunder  his  other 
crook,  Bands,  to  "  break  the  brotherhood  between  Judah 
and  Israel"  (to  signify  that  it  was  broken). 

"  And  I  said  unto  them,  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price; 
and  if  not,  forbear.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver."  (This  appears,  from  Ex.  xxi.  32,  to  have  been  the 
legalized  value  of  a  slave ;  and  the  insult  was  felt  by  the  pro- 
phet.)    "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  tke  potter. 
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A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them !  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silyer,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house 
oftheLord"(12,  13). 

This  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  a  great  per- 
plexity to  the  interpreters,  and  in  all  probability  the 
original  Hebrew  was  **  the  treasury,"  a  word  not  much 
unlike  (nsw  instead  of  nsv).  The  Septuagint  has  "  the 
furnace,"  x**^«^P«>*'  5  and  Matthew  has  "  the  potter," 
KepafitvQ,  and  tells  us  that  the  priests  bought  the  patterns 
field  to  bury  strangers  in,  as  the  fulfilment  of  these 
words.  Let  this  quotation  be  tried  by  the  rules  of 
quotation,  and  it  may  be  justified ;  but  any  one  who 
insists  upon  the  relation  of  prediction  to  fulfilment  be- 
tween the  words  of  Zechariah  and  the  incident  in  the 
Gospel  history,  and  who  ascribes  miraculous  inspiration 
to  Matthew's  very  free  and  loose  quotation  of  Zechariah's 
words  as  Jeremiah's,  is  labouring  hard  (whether  know- 
ingly or  ignorantly)  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures and  upon  Religion. 

26. 
Matt,  xxvii.  35 :  ''And  they  cracified  him,  and  parted  his 
garments,  casting  lots ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots." 

John  (xix.  23,  24)  gives  it  more  minutely : 

*'  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his 
garments,  and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and 
also  his  coat :  now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the- 
top  throughout.  They  said  therefore  among  themselves,  Let 
us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be :  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  saith,  They  parted  my 
raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots." 

In  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  passage  beginning  with  the  words,  that  it  might  he 
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fulfilledf  is  not  really  a  part  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Mark 
and  Luke,  each  of  whom  mentions  the  parting  of  the 
garments  and  casting  lots,  make  no  allusion  to  this  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  does  Matthew,  in  his 
true  text.  John  does,  as  above  shewn.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  quotation  occurred  (as  it  very 
naturally  might)  to  some  reader  or  transcriber  of  Mat- 
thew, who  may  have  marked  it  at  first  only  in  the  margin 
of  his  manuscript,  and  that  a  later  transcriber  inserted 
it.  Whence  it  is  foimd  in  the  text  in  some  copies,  but 
not  in  the  most  ancient.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm 
xxii.  18,  and  verbally  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.  The 
wonder  is,  to  find  that  it  was  not  really  quoted  by  Mat- 
thew. Whoever  added  it  to  his  narrative,  did  so,  appa- 
rently, in  the  very  same  spirit  of  illustrative  quotation 
which  prevails  throughout  the  genuine  portions  of  his 
Gospel.  The  Psalm  was  written,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  by  David,  and  in  reference  to  some  period  of 
distress  and  difliculty  in  his  own  life.  Bishop  Young 
says,  "However  some  of  the  circumstances  in  this  Psalm 
do  most  surprisingly  indeed  accord  with  the  incidents  of 
Christ's  life  and  death,  yet  there  are  others  which  seem 
unequivocally  to  shew  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  prophecies  of  him."  (New  Translation  of  the  Psahns^ 
quoted  by  Well  beloved  in  loco.) 

27. 
Matt,  xxvii.  46 :  "  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?  that  is 
to  say,  My  Gk)d,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"   (Also 
Mark  xv.  34.) 

These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalm  last  men- 
tioned. How  naturally  did  they  occur  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Saviour  in  agony !  And,  though  he  said  no  more 
aloud  than  these  few  words,  we  naturally  suppose  him 
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to  have  gone  on  mentally  reciting  other  parts  of  that 
beautifully  appropriate  meditation.  It  is  not  a  cry  of 
anguish  throughout^  but  expresses  strong  confidence  in 
the  mysterious  Providence  that  seems,  to  mortal  appre- 
hension, to  have  forsaken  the  sufferer.  Surely  the  dying 
Saviour  dwelt  with  comfort  upon  such  reflections  as 
these,  which  follow  in  the  course  of  the  Psalm : 

"  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred 
The  affliction  of  the  afflicted  ; 
Keither  hath  He  hid  his  face  from  him. 
But  when  he  cried  unto  Him,  He  heard. 
«  «  «  # 

They  shall  praise  tiie  Lord  that  seek  Him. 

Your  heart  shall  live  for  ever. 

All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember. 

And  turn  unto  the  Lord ; 

And  all  the  kindred  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Thee/* 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  Old-Testament  quota- 
tions in  Matthew's  Gospel  which  claim  to  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  history,  putting  side  by  side  with 
them  the  parallel  quotations  in  the  other  Gospels,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  original  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament.  We  have  now  to  mention  such  as  are  found 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  Evangelists,  but  not  in  Mat- 
thew. Mark  has  only  one  such,  and  he  has  it  in  conunon 
with  Luke. 

28. 

Mark  XV.  28:  "  And  the  Scriptmre  was  fulfilled  which  saith, 
And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors." 

Luke  xxii.  37:  "Por  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is 
written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  transgressors ;  for  the  things  concerning  me  have 
an  end." 

The  words  are  in  Isaiah  liiL  IS,  occurring  in  that  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  description  of  the  **  servant  of  God** 
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as  a  "  man  of  sorrows,"  from  which  there  are  other  quota- 
tions in  Matthew  ahready  cited.   (See  Nos.  9  and  12.) 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  supplies  a  few  additional  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  not  already  adduced. 

29. 
Luke  i.  54,  55 :  ''  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in 
rememhrance  of  his  mercy;  as  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  to 
Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever/' 

These  words,  in  Mary's  beautiful  song  of  gratitude, 
beginning,  "  My  soul  doth  tnagnify  the  Lord,"  refer  to 
the  divine  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  "  in  his  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed"  (Gen. 
xviii.  18),  and  anticipate  the  approaching  fulfilment  of 
that  promise.  The  whole  song  is  further  illustrative  of 
our  present  inquiry  into  the  spirit  of  scriptural  quotation, ' 
as  it  is  largely  made  up  of  expressions  from  many  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  put  together  simply  as  appropriate 
in  sentiment,  and  not  as  believed  to  be  predictive  of  the 
events  to  which  she  applies  them.  The  references  in 
the  margin  of  the  Bible  will  enable  any  one  to  trace  such 
portions  of  Mary's  song  to  their  original  places  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

30. 

Luke  i.  67 — 79,  is  a  highly  illustrative  passage : 

"And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  holy  spirit, 
and  prophesied,  saying, 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 

For  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people ; 

And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us 

In  the  house  of  His  servant  David ; 

(As  He  spake  "by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets, 

"WTiich  have  been  since  the  world  began ;) 

That  we  should  be  saved  fix)m  our  enemies, 

And  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us ; 
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To  perfona  the  mercy  promised  to  our  £EitherS| 

And  to  remember  His  holy  covenant; 

The  oath  which  He  sware  to  our  father  Abraham, 

That  He  would  grant  unto  us, 

That  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 

Might  serve  Him  without  fear. 

In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him 

All  the  days  of  our  Hfe. 

And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest ; 

For  thou  shalt  go  before  the  fece  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His 

ways, 
To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people 
By  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
GKirough  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  ; 
"Whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. 
To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 

of  death. 
To  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  above  spirited  passage 
that  can  be  said  to  be  directly  quoted  from  any  of  the 
"  holy  prophets"  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  apo- 
strophe to  his  child  as  "  Prophet  of  the  Highest,  to  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord ;"  but  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  many  of  them  when  anticipating  the  vaguely  imagined 
future  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  religion.  Zacha- 
rias's  words  express  the  ideal  Judaism  of  the  expected 
Messiah's  reign,  as  mixed  up  of  temporal  and  of  spiritual 
blessings.  The  "horn  of  salvation"  bespeaks  the  hope 
of  a  temporal  deliverance,  such  as  is  afterwards  repeated 
in  the  expectation  of  being  "saved  from  our  enemies" 
and  "  delivered  out  of  their  hand ;"  while  the  concluding 
verses  shew  the  more  spiritual  side  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
pectation as  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  prophets  are  appealed  to  rather  than  quoted. 

Then  this  poetical  effusion  of  Zacharias's,  we  shall 
do  well  to  notice,  is  called  prophesying.    Yet  it  is  not 

VOL.  n.  L 
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a  prediction,  but  a  declaration  that  things  formerly  pre- 
dicted are  now  come  to  pass.  To  prophesy,  was  to  utter 
fervent  religious  thoughts,  whether  didactically,  or  in 
exhortation,  or  in  devotional  acts,  or  in  prediction.  And 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ascribed  on  such  occasions  ta  the  pro- 
phet, was  not  understood  to  be  always  miraculous.  This 
has  been  fully  explained  in  connection  with  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  (Vol.  I.  p.  274,  &c.).  Zacharias,  filled 
with  holy  feeling,  prophetized  in  the  language  above 
quoted,  faithfully  catching  and  communicating  the  spirit 
of  many  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  while  scarcely 
in  any  case  pointedly  quoting  a  single  passage.  And 
he  vividly  illustrates  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  while  trying  to  recognize  the  fulfilment  of 
their  national  expectation  in  the  events  transacting  before 
their  eyes. 

31. 
Luke  iv.  16 — 21:  Jesus  "came  to  Nazareth  *  *  *  and 
went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for 
to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias ;  and  when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he  found 
the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  Ihe 
poor :  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  pieach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister  (attendant),  and  sat  down.  And 
the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened 
on  him.  Aad  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

Fulfilled  indeed!  Yes,  truly;  verified  beyond  the 
truth  even  of  the  great  events  respecting  which  it  was 
originally  spoken.  They  are  the  wordsof  the  younger 
Isaiah  (Ixi.  1 — 3),  the  herald  of  the  return  from  Babylon, 
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who  says  of  himself  and  in  his  own  person,  "  The  spirit 
of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me  *  *  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek,"  &c. ;  and  who  goes  on  to  say,  "They 
shall  build  the  old  wastes,  and  raise  up  the  former  de- 
solations, and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the  deso- 
lations of  many  generations."  A  worthier  fulfilment 
now*  but  not  the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction.  "  The 
scripture  of  Isaiah  was  that  day  fulfilled"  (says  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion), "  no  otherwise  than  as  Jesus  did  preach  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  the  Lord  in  one  sense,  as  Isaiah  had 
done  before  him  in  another  sense.  Not  that  our  Saviour 
meant  any  double  completion  of  prophecies;  but  he 
applied  or  accommodated  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  the 
present  occasion ;  and  they  were  equally  true  in  both 
instances,  in  that  which  the  prophet  used  them,  and  in 
that  which  Jesus  used  them ;  and  consequently  the  term 
fulfilled  does  not  signify  a  designed  event  accomplished, 
or  that  the  Messiah  was  in  the  intention  of  Providence 
to  preach  upon  these  words  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth, but  only  this,  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  this  day 
verified:'  (Essay,  pp.  263,  265,  quoted  in  Palfrey's 
ligation,  &c.,  p.  149.) 

32. 

Luke  xviii.  31 — 34 :  "Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  aad 
all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  accomplished  (or,  wiU  be  accomplished,  ftdfilled 
or  completed,  in  the  Son  of  Man).  For  he  wiU  be  delivered 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  wiU  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated, 
and  spitted  on :  and  they  will  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to 
death ;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.  And  they  tin- 
derstood  none  of  these  tilings ;  and  this  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  that  were  spoken." 

In  Nos.  21  and  24, 1  mentioned  how  rare  the  passages 
are  in  the  Old  Testament  which  suggest,  or  even  admit, 

l2 
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the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  No  such  idea  had  pos- 
sessed the  Jewish  mind,  at  any  rate,  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
He  infused  it  with  difficulty  into  the  minds  even  of  his 
disciples,  with  the  strong  evidence  of  the  facts  of  his  life 
to  aid  the  conviction.  On  the  occasion  now  before  us, 
the  disciples  understood  none  of  these  things.  If  they 
did  not  understand  his  assertion  of  his  impending  suf- 
ferings, death  and  resurrection,  they  certainly  did  not 
understand  that  such  events  were  indicated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  Isaiah  liii.  is  the  chief  passage  that 
seems,  even  in  retrospect,  to  bear  strongly  upon  this 
view  of  the  Messiah's  history.  So  that  we  must  take 
the  reference  to  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  in  con- 
nection with  the  disclosure  of  the  approaching  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah,  as  importing  rather  that  their  fulfilment 
was  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  his  suffering  state,  than 
that  their  testimony  clearly  proved  it.  Here  Jesus  tells 
his  disciples,  in  fact,  that  insult,  suffering  and  death 
awaited  him,  and  that  glory  would  follow ;  and  thus  all 
the  great  pointings  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  realized, 
though  very  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  read  those  Scriptures  hitherto. 
Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  and  even  the  obvi- 
ous letter  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  great  design  and 
real  sphrit  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  will  be  realized 
in  the  Gospel  of  a  crucified  Messiah. 

33. 

Luke  xxi.  22 :  <'  These  be  the  days  of  vengeance  (punish- 
ment), that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled." 

Our  Lord  is  here  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  own  prophecy  contains  the  things  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  in  what  sense  can  they  be  called  the 
things  which  are  written^  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke 
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them  ?  Either  the  expression  was  not  his  in  speaking, 
but  Luke's  afterwards  in  writing  them,  or  it  is  a  phrase 
denpting  the  Divine  purposes, — the  things  written  in 
the  Divine  will. 

34.. 

Luke  xxiv.  25 — 27 :  "  Then  said  he  unto  them  (to  Cleopas 
and  the  other  disciple  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  on  the  resurrec- 
tion-day), 0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  (slow  in  believ- 
ing) aU  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to 
haviB  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And 
be^nning  at  Moses  and  aU  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  aU  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself." 

Luke  xxiv.  44 — 47 :  "  And  he  said  unto  them  (the  apostles), 
These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet 
with  you,  that  aU  things  must  be  falfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them, 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day;  and  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

This  very  comprehensive  reference,  by  our  risen  Lord 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Gospel,  to  the  testimony 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  concerning  himself,  seems  a 
suitable  occasion  for  a  general  summary  of  the  subject 
on  our  part. 

How  deeply,  yet  how  fruitlessly,  has  every  studious 
reader  regretted,  that  the  evangelist,  who  tells  us  of 
these  conversations  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  has  not 
also  preserved  the  substance  at  least,  if  not  all  the  details, 
of  the  exposition  which  he  gave  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets as  referring  to  him !  Vain  is  the  regret.  We  can 
only  imagine  what  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  said, 
by  what  we  know  him  to  have  really  said  and  done  on 
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Other  occasions  throughout  his  mission.  We  cannot 
reproduce  the  lost  conversation  itself;  but  we  may  per- 
haps realize  pretty  justly  its  general  purport  and  sub- 
stance. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  both  a  negative  and  a 
positive  exposition  to  make.  While  he  expounded  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  really  said  that  had  proper 
reference  to  him  and  his  Gospel,  he  surely  must  have 
also  deprecated  and  put  his  veto  upon  many  ideas  which 
they  were  generally  supposed,  by  the  Jews  of  hi^  day,  to 
have  taught ; — ^ideas  believed  by  Cleopas  and  his  com- 
panion among  the  rest,  who  ^'  trusted  that  it  had  been 
he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,"  and  (as  shewn 
in  this  very  expression)  trusted  that  he  would  have  been 
a  warrior  prince,  and  would  have  delivered  them  from 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  and  made  Israel  agsdn 
an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  very  topic 
on  which  he  found  them  talking  shews  how  deeply  they 
were  still  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah 
(derived,  as  they  believed,  from  the  prophets,  if  not 
from  Moses),  how  they  had  watched  his  life  and  ministry 
with  these  hopes  (not  altogether  unmingled,  let  us  trust, 
with  higher  and  purer  ones),  and  finding  these  hopes 
extinguished  by  his  crucifixion,  were  perplexed  and  sad 
when  he  met  them.  His  first  words  to  them  are  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  evangelist — "  O  foolish  and  slow 
of  heart  at  believing  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !'* 
You  think  you  are  believing  the  prophets,  in  looking  for 
one  who  shall  make  Israel  again  a  people  of  renown. 
You  take  the  Messiah  to  be  a  sceptred  warrior.  And 
you  will  **look  for  another,"  as  this  who  is  come  does 
not  suit  your  idea !  Foolish  an^  slow  of  heart !  You 
have  not  apprehended  the  real  spirit  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  which  prophesied  until  John,  and  are  to  give 
place  now  to  the  more  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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You  must  unlearn  that  idea  of  a  temporal  Messiah  and 
an  outward  reign.  If  you  read  it  in  the  prophets,  jou 
must  regard  it  as  their  patriotic  desire  and  hope,  but 
not  as  a  divine  promise  through  them.  You  must  read 
again  the  various  intimations  of  the  times  to  come,  with 
unprepossessed  and  spiritual  vision.  You  must  cany 
forth  the  idea  of  a  progressive  religion,  dawning  in  Eden 
and  glowing  amid  the  dwellings  of  the  patriarchs,  ma- 
tured (while  somewhat  hardened)  into  system  by  the  Law- 
giver, and  refined  and  spiritualized  in  the  instructions 
of  your  poets,  sages  and  prophets ;  you  must  abate 
something  from  this  national  and  exclusive  notion,  and 
see  Judaism  as  the  germ  of  a  world-wide  faith ;  you 
must  refine  somewhat  this  outward  and  temporal  idea, 
and  think  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  within,  the  kingdom 
of  religion  in  the  heart ;  and  then  say  if  it  was  not  fitting 
that  Christ  should  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
glory. 

Our  Lord's  own  deportment  throughout  his  mission 
is  a  sufficient  clue  to  what  we  naturally  think  must  have 
been  his  exposition  on  this  negative  side  of  the  question. 
He  would  not  call  himself  the  Messiah  in  public ;  but 
having  lived  the  true  Messiahship  in  its  spiritual  beauty 
and  glory,  he  at  last  publicly  avowed  himself  by  that 
name,  and  was  crucified  for  the  avowal.  Now  risen 
from  the  dead,  he,  no  doubt,  expounds  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  as  not  precluding,  but  rather  favouring,  on  the 
true  and  large  view  of  their  scope  and  purpose,  this  spi- 
ritual Messiahship.  No  doubt  he  deprecates  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Jewish  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  vulgar  idea 
of  outward  royalty  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  reli- 
gion. He  deprecates  the  Jewish  thirst  for  war  and  con- 
quest, and  describes  the  purer  royalty  of  one  who  should 
sway  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  nations  and  kindred  and 
tongues.     He  gives  prominence  to  every  more  spiritual 
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thought  in  their  national  hope ;  and  wherever  prophets 
announce  a  Prince  of  Peace  and  anticipate  an  age  of 
peace,  he  points  to  these  as  the  real  attributes  of  the 
Messiah's  reign,  and  makes  peace  itself  a  word  of  diviner 
blessing  to  the  inward  soul  than  even  the  prophets  had 
meant  it  to  convey. 

Then,  again  (still  judging  by  his  conduct  throughout 
his  mission),  we  naturally  suppose  that  the  risen  Jesus^ 
in  expounding  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  may  have  point- 
edly shewn  that  many  things  generally  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  spoken  concerning  him,  had  really  no 
allusion  to  him  at  all,  at  least  not  as  direct  predictions 
of  his  work  and  office.  We  have  seen  how  free  and 
loose  was  the  Jewish  habit  of  scriptural  quotation^ 
When  his  disciples  would  quote  Ellas  as  an  example  for 
calling  down  fire  from  heaven,  we  know  how  he  rebuked 
them  (Luke  ix.  54,  &c.)  for  that  application  of  Scripture. 
To  the  Sadducees,  in  reproval  of  their  gross  and  sceptical 
interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  he  said,  "  Ye  do 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of 
God**  (Matt.  xxii.  29,  &c.).  And  to  Pilate,  when  charged 
with  treason  against  Caesar  by  tHose  who  knew  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  said,  *^  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.*'  All  applications  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage, however  prevalent  in  Jewish  use,  and  however 
exalting  to  the  kingly  power  and  magnificence  of  him 
to  whom  they  were  popularly  applied,  he  must,  we 
think,  have  at  least  passed  by,  if  not  more  actively  dis- 
claimed, in  expounding  in  all  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  himself. 

But  I  think  it  probable  that  he  would  dwell  more  on 
the  general  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  than  upon 
any  particular  passages  and  words.  Certainly  their 
general  bearing  upon  the  Gospel  Age  to  come  is  much 
more  easily  traceable  than  their  verbal  references  to  it. 
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If  Jesus,  on  this  occasion,  shewed,  in  broad,  bold  lines 
of  light,  the  relation  of  the  opening  to  the  closing  dis- 
pensation,— the  fitness  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  prepare 
men's  minds  for  still  better  things,  and  its  unfitness  to 
be  regarded  as  itself  the  good  that  could  satisfy  the  re- 
ligious wants  of  the  human  race  in  all  ages ; — if  he  had 
but  repeated  from  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  some  of 
his  illustrations  of  the  enlarging  of  the  Jewish  morality 
into  the  Christian,  and,  from  his  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  his  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  wor- 
ship, from  that  which  the  Jew  localized  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  Samaritan  on  the  holy  Mount  Gerizim,  into 
the  simply  grand  Christian  idea  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ;*' — had  he  done  this  and  no  more,  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  way  to  Emmaus  might  have  felt  that  they 
thenceforth  really  understood  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
in  their  relation  to  the  Christ  now  manifested,  and  might 
have  been  satisfied  that  it  behoved  Christ  even  to  suffer 
as  he  had  done,  and  to  enter  thus  upon  his  glorious 
reign !  Of  textual  quotations,  they  might  never  see 
the  end ;  but  the  great  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel, 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  Christ,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  textual  difficulties,  nor  does  it  depend  for  its 
developement  upon  textual  niceties.  The  true  spirit 
of  progressive  Judaism  developes  itself  into  active  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  the  opening  Gospel. 

From  this  broad  and  elevated  point  of  view,  let  us 
now  briefly  glance  at  the  contents  of  those  Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures  in  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have, 
virtually  throughout,  and  verbally  and  expressly  in  some 
places,  spoken  the  things  concerning  Christ. 

He  **  began  at  Moses."  The  testimony  of  Moses  to 
Christ  and  Christianity  is  twofold:  (1)  as  historian  of 
the  patriarchal  dispensations  of  religion  before  his  own 
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time,  and  (2)  as  himself  the  Lawgiver  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Looking  back  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
we  see  in  those  simple  records  of  the  primitive  race  of 
men,  and  of  the  communications  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  (through  some  undescribed  agency  or 
other)  with  the  Divine  Being,  a  manifest  intimation, 
from  the  very  first,  of  the  care  of  the  Almighty  Father 
for  the  spiritual  happiness  of  His  children.  The  reli- 
gious ideas,  that  God  is  One,  that  God  is  good,  that 
God  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,  were  the 
blessed  gift  of  His  earliest  revelations  to  those  with 
whom  He  walked  in  Eden,  to  those  whom  He  saved 
from  the  flood,  and  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  among 
whose  tents  He  dwelt.  This  primitive  religion  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Jewish  race,  contrasting,  as  it  painfully 
does,  with  the  earliest  records  of  religion  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,  plainly  bespeaks  the  Divine  interven- 
tion in  the  past,  and  therein  tells  of  the  Christ  that 
was  to  come.  Whether  particular  passages  interspersed 
throughout  its  venerable  records  have  a  more  direct 
verbal  reference  to  him  or  not,  where  their  language  is, 
to  say  the  least,  strikingly  applicable ; — ^whether,  in  the 
enmity  between  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
there  be  special  reference  to  Christ,  or  to  all  that  is 
good  in  all  human  beings,  and  perfectly  good  in  Christ, 
their  spiritual  head ; — whether  Noah's  preservation  was 
rightly  understood  by  the  Jews  to  testify  simply  the 
approval  of  God  towards  the  righteous  in  his  own  age, 
or  was  also  designed  at  the  time  (as  Christians  have  since 
commonly  understood  it)  to  point  to  the  future  salvation 
by  Christ; — and  whether  Abraham  took  the  promise, 
that  "in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,"  as  merely  giving  the  temporal  hope  which  the 
Jews  chiefly  cherished  in  point  of  fact,  or  whether  he 
took  it  in  anticipation,  as  we  may  in  retrospect  interpret 
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it^  to  portend  the  spiritual  blessings  of  Christ's  Gospel 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world ; — at  any  rate,  the  divine 
facts  are  here,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  those  facts  through 
which  Almighty  God  was  preparing  the  germ  of  pure 
religion  for  its  future  developement  through  many  stages, 
till  it  should  blossom  into  the  Christian  morality  and 
the  Christian  hope.  "  Beginning  at  Moses,"  the  risen 
Lord  doubtless  expounded  these  great  features  of  the 
patriarchal  religion  as  "  things  concerning  himself." 

Then  Moses,  as  Lawgiver,  has  his  own  personal  testi- 
mony also  to  give.  He  carries  revealed  religion  a  great 
step  forward.  Recording  the  patriarchal  revelations,  he 
himself  furthet  reveals  the  Law.  What  does  it  tell  of 
Christ  ? 

In  its  whole  character  and  provisions,  the  Law  is  evi- 
dently temporal,  local,  and  therein  prospective.  Local 
and  limited  it  must  have  been  always  felt  to  be,  through 
the  very  nature  of  its  ceremonies  and  its  single  place  of 
sacrificial  worship.  Their  outside,  carnal  character  must 
have  made  every  spiritual-minded  Jew  look  for  an  in- 
ward meaning,  if  not  for  a  future  fulfilment  and  aboli- 
tion, of  the  ceremonies  themselves.  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
viewing the  completed  ages,  declares  them  fulfilled  in 
his  Gospel,  and  sees  in  them  the  preparation,  and  vir- 
tually the  prediction,  of  the  coming  Age.  These  cere- 
monies were  the  "shadows  of  the  true  tabernacle." 
**  The  Law  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ." 
If  we  did  not  find  one  word  recorded,  by  which  the 
Lawgiver  could  be  proved  to  have  looked  forward  to  far 
future  days,  his  work  itself  is  plainly  predictive.  It  is 
the  prophecy,  or  rather  the  promise,  of  the  good  God, 
that  He  will  still  watch  over  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
developement  of  the  human  race. 

But  Moses  spoke,  in  express  words  and  in  a  most  em- 
phatic way,  a  prediction,  which,  if  it  does  not  point  to 
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Jesus  solely  or  peculiarly,  includes  him  and  is  completed 
in  him.     He  solemnly  said  to  the  people  of  Israel : 

*'  The  Lord  thy  Qod  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye 
shall  hearken ;  according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Loan 
thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying.  Let  me 
not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Loan  my  Qtod,  neither  let  me 
see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not.  •  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have 
spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  imto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  shall  speak  imto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words  which  he  shaU  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  re- 
quire it  of  him.  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  presume  to 
speak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him 
to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even 
that  prophet  shall  die.  And  if  then  say  in  thine  heart.  How 
shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken? 
When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing 
follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptu- 
ously:  thou  shaltnot  be  afraid  of  him"  (Deut.  xviii.  15 — 22). 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  meaning  to  ascribe 
to  these  words  is,  that  a  succession  of  prophets  (or 
teachers,  in  the  large  Jewish  sense  of  the  word)  should 
arise — men  like  Moses — to  mediate  the  Divine  com- 
mands towards  their  fellow-men.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  274.) 
Such  a  succession  of  prophets  was  given ;  and  the  series 
was  crowned  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  In  two  of  the 
earliest  recorded  apostolical  discourses,  one  by  Peter 
and  the  other  by  Stephen  (Acts  iii.  22,  23,  and  vii.  37), 
these  words  of  Moses  are  most  appropriately  and  power- 
fully quoted  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no 
diflSculty  in  expounding  to  the  very  letter,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Moses,  these  things  as  concerning  Christ. 
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"  And  all  the  prophets,"  the  risen  Teacher  also  appealed 
to.  Not  minutely,  textually  and  verbally,  one  would 
think,  was  it  possible  for  him,  that  afternoon,  to  run 
through  the  multitude  of  books  thus  designated.  Nor, 
as  already  hinted,  should  we  in  that  manner  gain  the 
clearest,  broadest  and  truest  idea  of  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The  plainest 
and  strongest  testimony  of  these  prophets  to  the  Christ 
as  destined  to  come,  is  found  in  the  general  character  of 
their  writings ; — so  unsacerdotal,  so  anti-ceremonial,  so 
purely  moral,  are  the  representations  they  constantly 
give  of  religion,  —  so  well  do  they  fulfil  the  service 
of  purifying  and  refining  Judaism,  till  it  becomes  in 
their  hands  almost  a  practical  anticipation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Jewish  prophets  (as  we  have  continually 
observed  in  analyzing  their  writings)  always  make  pro- 
minent the  moral  and  devotional  side  of  Judaism.  If 
there  was  a  danger  of  sacrifice  and  ceremony  being  pre- 
ferred to  virtue  and  holiness  of  heart, — if  the  ceremonial 
priesthood  were  liable  to  degenerate  into  formalists  and 
pharisees, — the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  was  the 
healthy  antidote  to  this  tendency.  They  are  the  preach- 
ers of  pure  morals.  They  make  light  of  the  ceremonies, 
which  were  still  obligatory  under  the  Law.  They  turn 
men's  minds  altogether  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  spi- 
ritual piety.  In  this  they  are  really  the  prophets  of  the 
Christ  to  come.  They  are  preparing  the  way,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  his  Gospel. 

Meanwhile,  these  prophets  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
are  all  full  of  a  vague  idea  of  a  bright  future  about  to 
dawn.  It  is  indeed  a  Jewish  future,  a  national  hope, 
and  yet  including  the  Gentiles  also  as  the  destined  re- 
cipients of  spiritual  blessings  from  Judea.  Very  vague, 
but  most  genial  and  most  true  to  the  aspiring  and  trustful 
dictates  of  the  religious  nature,  is  this  Jewish  hope, 
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which  expresses  itself  in  the  words  of  many  of  these 
prophets,  and  which  never  found  itself  satisfied  till,  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  consented  at  last  to 
part  with  its  temporal  and  outside  dress,  and  recognize 
in  him  the  spiritual  Saviour  for  whom  it  inly  yearned. 
The  Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  these  older  prophets  as 
having  "  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time,  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;"  and  adds, 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  ^'that,  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  these  things," — 
''  things  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  "  (1  Pet.  i. 
10 — 12).  So  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  enumerating  the  men  of  faith  in  olden  times,  says, 
**  These  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith, 
received  not  the  promises,  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  should  not,  without  us, 
be  made  perfect"  (Heb.  xi.  39,  40).  In  this  way  all  the 
prophets,  in  their  vaguest  longings  for  the  dimly-seen 
future,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
dispensation  in  which  they  stood,  put  upon  record 
thoughts  and  aspirations  which,  in  spirit  at  least,  and  in 
the  great  interpretation  of  events,  were  claimed  by  Christ 
as  among  *'  the  things  concerning  himself." 

And  among  these  "  prophets "  are  also  included,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  usage,  the  psalmists,  and  generally  all 
the  devotional  and  moral  writers  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
The  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastes,  the  book 
of  Job,  all  develope  (like  the  Prophets  more  strictly  so 
called)  the  moral  and  devotional  side  of  Judaism,  and  in 
so  doing  they  are  truly  anticipators  of  Christianity  and 
pioneers  of  its  way.  While  the  Jewish  ceremonies  filled 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  occupied  not  only  the  temple 
services  but  many  home  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  pious 
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Jew,  tempting  the  Pharisaic  spirit  to  ostentation  and 
arrogance, — these  bopks  of  Jewish  morals  and  devotion, 
and  of  earnest,  reverent  speculation  upon  God's  high 
providence  and  man's  faculties,  duties  and  hopes,  were 
the  nutriment  of  the  inner  religious  life  to  this  nation 
who  worshiped  the  One  spiritual  God.  And  those  who 
had  most  deeply  imbibed  the  moral  and  devotional  spirit 
of  these  Jewish  Scriptures,  were  the  least  "slow  of  heart" 
to  perceive  how  they  pointed  to  "  something  better"  as 
in  reserve,  and  to  welcome  that  something  better  when 
given  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  way  at  least,  with  however  much  or  however 
little  besides  of  mere  verbal  reference,  the  Scriptures  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  point  to  Christ  and  are  fulfilled 
— completed,  verified,  accomplished,  made  one  grand 
whole — in  him. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  alleged  predictions 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  are  quoted  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  There  are  a  few  additional  ones  in 
John's  Gospel  still  to  be  considered.  They  will  require 
very  brief  comment.  They  are  generally  very  free,  and 
sometimes  loose,  quotations;  and  their  application  is 
usually  such  as  at  once  declares  itself  simply  illustrative, 
and  not  strictly  predictive.  These  will  complete  this 
long  chapter,  and  will  fairly  establish  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation applicable  to  the  Old-Testament  quotations 
in  the  remaining  books  of  the  New. 

85. 
John  i.  51 :  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  opened,  and  the 
angels  of  Gk)d  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," 

seems  a  pretty  plain  allusion  to  Jacob's  vision  (Gen. 
xxviii.  12),  in  which  that  patriarch  saw  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  the  ladder,^  or  flight  of 
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Steps,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
quote  this  as  a  prophecy  of  his  own  spiritual  intercourse 
with  the  Divine  Being,  but  uses  it  as  an  illustration, 
appropriate  and  tasteful.  It  would  have  had  the  same 
force  exactly  if  the  evangelist  had  added,  "  Then  shall 
the  Scripture  be  fulfilled." 

36. 
John  ii.  17  (on  the  cleansing  of  the  temple) :  "  His  disciples 
remembered  that  it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thine  house  eateth 
me  up." 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.  9,  a  Psalm  ascribed 
to  David ;  and  if  written  originally  by  David,  probably 
adapted  afterwards  to  the  Babylonian  or  Syrian  times 
of  persecution  ; 

'*  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up ; 
And  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallal 
upon  me." 

The  disciples  remember  it  as  a  record  of  the  past; 
they  apply  it  as  suitable  to  the  present. 

37.' 

John  iii.  14,  15 :  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life." 

(See  Numbers  xxi.  6 — 9).  It  is  a  comparison,  tasteful 
and  forcible,  to  the  Jewish  mind  especially ; — ^it  is  an 
application,  a  fulfilment,  without  regarding  the  former 
event  as  a  type  or  prediction  of  the  latter.  It  is  like 
"  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah"  (in  No.  13) ;  a  verbal 
coincidence  suggesting  the  reference. 

38. 
John  V.  39,  40 :  "  Search  the  Scriptures  (Jesus  said  to  the 
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Jews),  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me.^^ 

This  general  reference  opens,  but  without  settling, 
the  whole  subject,  as  fully  discussed  in  No.  34. 

39. 
John  y.  46,  47 :  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  ofme,^^ 

No  doubt  the  celebrated  passage,  "  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  raise  up,  like  me,'*  &c.,  already  considered  in 
No.  34. 

40. 
John  vi.  14,  15 :  "  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen 
the  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said,  "  This  is  of  a  trulii  that  Pro- 
phet that  shotdd  come  into  the  world.  When  Jesus  therefore 
perceived  that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make 
him  a  king,  he  departed  again  to  a  mountain  himself  alone." 

Here  is  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  prophet,  and  of 
that  prophet  as  a  king. 

41. 
John  vi.  45 :  "  It  is  written  in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall 
be  all  taught  of  Gbd.     Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard 
and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me." 

The  allusion  is  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  Jewish  future  is  earnestly  anticipated 
as  an  age  of  purer  religion : 

Is.  liv.  13: 
"  And  aU  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  Jehovah ; 
And  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children." 

Jerem.  xxxi.  33,  34 : 
"  After  those  dajrs,  saith  Jehovah, 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
And  write  it  in  their  hearts ; 
And  I  will  be  their  Gk)d,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
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And  ihey  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour, 
And  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  Jehovab : 
For  they  shall  all  know  me. 

From  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
Jehovah." 

42. 
John  vii.  37 — 39 :  "  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  imto  me  and  drink.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But  this  he  spake  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,"  &c.) 

These  very  words  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripture.     The  passages  most  like  are  the  following : 

Prov.  xviii.  4 : 
"  The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters, 
And  the  well-spring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook." 

Is.  ziL  3: 
"  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of 
salvation." 

Is.  zliv.  3 : 
"  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty. 
And  floods  upon  the  dry  ground : 
I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed. 
And  my  blessing  upon  thine  ofl&pring." 

Is.  Iviii.  11 : 
*'  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden. 
And  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not." 

Evidently  the  general  figure,  and  not  the  precise 
words,  are  designed  to  be  reproduced.  Probably  the 
customary  phrase,  **  As  the  Scripture  hath  said,"  is 
introduced  by  the  evangelist,  and  does  not  belong  to 
our  Lord's  own  words. 


John  viii.  56 :  **  Your  Neither  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad." 
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The  promise  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  xii.  S  and  xxii.  18, 
that  "  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed;" — a  blessing  conferred  upon  us  through  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
completed  in  Jesus  Christ  in  "  the  end  of  the  ages." 

44. 

John  xi.  49 — 52,  is  a  curious  passage,  where  the  evan- 
gelist, recording  the  advice  of  Caiaphas  to  put  Jesus 
to  death  (because  *'  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should 
die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish 
not "),  says  that  the  high-priest  "  did  not  speak  this  of 
himself,  but  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  he  should 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad." 

Certainly  the  language  of  Caiaphas  himself  bears  no 
such  meaning,  nor  can  we  ascribe  any  such  thought  to 
the  mind  of  the  high-priest.  But  John,  in  retrospect, 
gives  his  words  a  meaning  derived  firom  the  progress  of 
events.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  words  received  a 
higher  fulfilment  than  they  had  designed.  They  ad- 
mitted a  meaning  which  the  speaker  little  thought  of. 
They  were  a  prophecy  of  a  death  fraught  with  more  than 
Jewish  and  temporal  deliverance. 

I  allude  to  this  (which  is  no  quotation  from  the  Old 
Testament)  as  explanatory  of  the  system  of  verbal  illus- 
tration and  parallel,  so  familiar  to  the  New-Testament 
writers.  If  John  finds  the  fulfilment  of  the  high-priest's 
hostile  words  in  a  spiritual  and  Christian  sense,  far  more 
obvious  was  it  to  appropriate  the  expressions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  psalmists  and  sages,  whenever  appli- 
cable. 

45. 

John  xii.  84 :  ''The  people  answered  him,  We  have  heard 
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out  of  the  Law  that  Chiut  abideth  for  ever :  and  how  sayest 
thou,  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?'' 

The  Jews  had  a  notion  that  their  Messiah  should  be 
immortal  on  earth.  They  said  they  had  "  heard  it  out 
of  the  Law.**  But  we  search  Law,  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
in  vain  for  any  such  statement.  The  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought.  Prejudice  likes  to  quote  high  authority, 
and  believes  that  its  own  opinions  are  in  Scripture, 
though  it  cannot  quote  chapter  and  verse  for  them. 

Such  passages  as  the  following, — Ps.  Ixxxix.  36,  37, 
ex.  4,  Is.  ix.  7,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25,  Dan.  ii.  44,  Micah 
iv.  7, — are  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  as 
probably  alluded  to  in  this  popular  impression.  They 
do  not  say  that  the  king  shall  never  die,  but  that  the 
kingdom  shall  be  everlasting .  Truly,  an  important  dis- 
tinction ! 

46. 

John  xiii.  18 :  "I  speak  not  of  you  all:  I  know  whom  I 
have  chosen :  but  (that  the  Scripture  maybe  fulfilled),  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me." 

The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xli.  9,  written  by  David  in 
sickness,  when,  to  add  to  his  bodily  affliction,  he  had 
the  desertion  of  one  or  more  friends  to  complain  of. 
Ahithophel  is  commonly  understood  to  be  pointed  at  in 
the  words : 

''  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  Mend  in  whom  I  trusted, 
Which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me." 

The  quotation  is  apt  and  touching,  yet  not  perfectly 
appropriate.  Judas  was  not  Christ's  familiar  friend,  nor 
did  he  eat  of  his  bread  in  the  sense  of  the  original.  Our 
Lord  therefore  adapts  the  expression  by  omitting  the 
one  phrase  and  changing  the  other  into  "  eateth  bread 
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with  me^*    The  words,  **  that  the  Scripture,"  &c.,  may 
be  John's,  not  Christ's* 

47. 
John  XV.  25 :  "  This  cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word  might 
be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  Law,  They  hated  .me  without 
a  cause." 

The  word  was  fulfilled ;  but  it  was  a  mere  word,  not 
a  prediction.  The  words  are  not  even  in  the  Law  proper, 
but  in  various  PsaLns.  The  psalmist  speaks  of  some 
who  hate  him  without  cause,  and  fight  against  him  with- 
out cause  (Ps.  xxxv.  19,  Ixix.  4,  cix,  3).  Such  words 
were  indeed  verified  in  him  who  was  "holy,  harmless 
and  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners." 

48. 

John  xvii.  12:  ^' Those  that  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  kept 
(and  none  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition) ;  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  respecting  the  "  son  of 
perdition,"  nor  indeed  is  there  any  prediction  of  Judas 
whatever  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  recurrent  phrase, 
"  That  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  seems  to  have 
dropped  in  here,  as  it  were,  mechanically  from  the  evan- 
gelist's pen.  It  is  wisely  suggested,  indeed  (see  Palfrey, 
p.  182),  "  that  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  here  brought 
to  view  refers,  not  to  the  loss  of  the  son  of  perdition, 
but  to  the  keeping  of  the  other  disciples."  This  is  very 
likely ;  but  still  the  fulfilment  is  not  verbal ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Scriptures  applicable 
in  words  to  those  whom  he  had  **  kept."  The  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  is  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel.  This  was  taking  place  through  the  faith- 
fulness of  those  respecting  whom  Jesus  says,  "  While  I 
was  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  (and  none  of 
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them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition) ;  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fulfilled.*" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  evangelist^  presently  after, 
notes  with  equal  care  the  fulfilment  of  his  Master's  words 
just  now  spoken.  In  xviii.  8,  9,  when  Judas  and  the 
officers  come  to  apprehend  him,  he  says,  *'  If  ye  seek 
me,  let  these  go  their  way ;"  and  John  immediately  adds, 
**  That  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake.  Of 
them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none."  Not  the 
highest  and  worthiest  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  words; 
but  we  see  how  strong  is  the  desire  of  noting  coinci- 
dences, parallels  or  other  fulfilments. 

49. 
John  tin.  28 :  ''  Afker  this,  Jesns,  knowing  that  all  things 
were  now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
saith,  I  thirst." 

Theologians  have  spent  idle  time,  to  no  purpose^  in 
searching  for  any  Scripture  that  says  this.  Probably 
the  phrase  about  fulfilment  should  be  taken  with  what 
goes  before,  not  with  what  follows.  And  then  we  have 
the  better  and  higher  sense  brought  out :  knowing  that 
all  things  were  accomplished  in  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Jesus  had,  at  length,  and  not  till  then,  a  thought 
to  spend  upon  his  own  sensations  of  agony,  and  said,  I 
thirst.  Beautiful  and  true  this  meaning !  But  the  con- 
tinually-recurrent phrase  is  so  purely  parenthetical,  that 
it  might  easily  be  spared,  or  might  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  carelessly  and  mechanically  thrown  in. 

50. 
John  xix.  36 :  "  These  things  were  done,  that  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken." 

The  Scripture  spoken  of  (Exod.  xii.  1 1  and  46),  de- 
scribing the  ceremony  of  the  passover,  directs  that  it  be 
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eaten  in  haste,  with  sandals  on  feet  and  staff  in  hand,  as 
by  men  preparing  for  flight,  and  that  not  a  bone  of  the 
paschal  lamb  shall  be  broken  (which  men  would  do  when 
they  had  time  leisurely  to  taste  the  marrow).  The 
alleged /t^^^en^  is,  the  omission  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
cross  to  break  the  legs  of  Jesus,  who  was  dead  already ! 
It  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  most  far-fetched  and 
inappropriate  of  applications*  The  intelligence  of  the 
reader  revolts ;  his  good  taste  is  offended.  Such  a  com- 
parison could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  evangelist 
at  the  awful  hour  of  the  crucifixion.  But  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  long  years  afterwards,  when  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  looked  at  with  less  of  anguish  and  more  of  exulta- 
tion, and  when  the  comparison  had  grown  familiar  (which 
we  see  in  1  Cor  v.  7)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Jewish 
passover,  as  the  great  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
the  Law.  So,  with  this  expressive  figure  in  his  mind, 
the  evangelist  finds  a  detailed  resemblance,  where  a  better 
taste  would  still  avoid  the  details.  At  all  events,  this 
fulfilling  of  Scripture  shews  very  decisively  how  wide 
and  lax  the  use  of  that  phrase  was. 

51. 
The  next  verse  is  an  equally  lax  accommodation  of 
ancient  Scripture  to  passing  incident : 

John  xix.  37:  "And  again,  another  Scjipture  saith,  They 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced." 

In  Zech.  xii.  10,  the  Almighty,  representing  himself 
(in  the  words  of  the  prophet)  as  grieved  and  wounded 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  people,  says, 

'*  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David, 
And  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
The  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ; 
And  they  shall  look  upon  (to)  me  whom  they  have  pierced," 
&c. 
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This  is  no  prediction  of  the  Gospel  event,  nor  is  the 
application  very  suitable;  but  the  passage  associated 
itself  in  the  erangelist's  mind  with  the  event  he  was 
describing. 

52. 

John  xz.  9  :  "  As  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  he 
must  lise  again  from  the  dead." 

The  disciples  at  the  sepulchre  are  the  persons  spoken 
of.  It  is  impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  find  any 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  which  clearly  foretels 
the  rising  of  Christ  from  tlie  dead.  No  such  expectation 
had  been  formed  by  the  most  religious  Jews  &om  their 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Sut  those  Scriptures  must^  at 
least,  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  preclude  such  a  con- 
summation. They  must  be  so  read  as  to  permit  the 
great  and  true  fulfilment.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  verse  before  us.  They  did  not  so  understand  tiie 
Scriptures  as  to  admit  the  thought  of  a  resurrection. 
They  soon  learnt  to  read  them  as  not  precluding  it;  and 
God  was  his  own  interpreter  for  all  besides,  in  the  new 
religious  history  now  opening  to  the  world. 


PART  I. 
THE  FOUR  GOSPELS ; 

QE,    CHEISTIANITT   AS   TAUGHT   BY  JESITS  CHEIST   HIHSELF. 


The  simplest  and  most  obvious  division  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  is  into  two  parts : 

I.  The  four  Gospels,  or  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  presenting  the  earliest  scriptural  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  by  the  Founder  himself;  and 

II.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  apostolical 
Letters  to  various  churches  and  individuals,  which  pre- 
sent the  second  scriptural  aspect  of  Christianity,  in  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
after  his  death,  and  in  their  controversies  with  Jews  on 
the  one  hand  and  Gentiles  on  the  other. 

These  two  divisions  embrace  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  which  is  quite  of  a  different  kind  from  all  the 
rest,  and  must  be  reserved  for  distinct  consideration. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  o^  the  New  Testament 
were  written,  was  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
stand  conveniently  arranged  for  our  Christian  use.  First 
the  histories,  and  then  the  illustrative  epistles,  is  plainly 
the  true  order  for  the  reader ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
order  in  which  the  books  were  written,  namely :  epistles 

VOL.  n.  u 
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first,  in  aid  and  illustration  of  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  retrospective  record  of  that  preachings 
afterwards,  when  the  eye-and-ear-witnesses  of  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  were  fast  resigning  their  work  to  others' 
hands.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  were  the  Gospel  his- 
tories written,  to  supply  to  future  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  hitherto  attested  by  word  of  mouth*  Some 
of  St.  Paul's  letters  were,  no  doubt,  the  earliest  written 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  While  he  was  addressing 
these  to  various  churches  and  individuals,  on  occasions 
arising  out  of  his  ministry,  the  four  Gospels  were  still 
unwritten ;  and  if  (as  is  very  likely  in  itself,  and  seems 
clear  from  the  opening  verses  of  Luke's  Gospel)  there 
already  existed  some  more  or  less  fuU  records  of  the 
life  and  actions,  the  instructions  and  mirades,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  had  been  compiled  and  preserved  by  his 
personal  friends  and  disciples,  these  were  not  in  general 
use  at  any  rate,  nor  were  they  the  means  by  which  the 
Gospel  was  in  those  days  chiefly  promulgated.  The  early 
Christian  churches  learnt  their  Christianity  by  hearing, 
not  by  reading.  The  apostles  preached  the  history  of 
Christ,  before  any  of  them  wrote  it. 

Dr.  Lardner  regards  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
as  the  earliest  written  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
dating  them  A.D.  52.  The  rest  of  St.  Paul's  letters  he 
refers  to  the  period  from  52  to  62;  the  Hebrews  he 
dates  63 ;  the  Epistle  of  James,  61  (ht  62 ;  those  of  Peter, 
64.  Then  he  places  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  Luke's  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
about  63  and  64;  ,Jude's  Epistle,  64  or  65;  John's 
Gospel,  68 ;  his  First  Epistle  about  80 ;  and  his  Second 
and  Third  between  80  and  90 ;  and  his  Revelation,  95 
or  96.  (Eippis's  Edit.,  Vol.  VI.,  prefixed  to  Hist,  of 
Apostles  and  Evangelists.)  I  am  not  aware  that  more 
modem  criticism  has  done  anything  to  invalidate  the 
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general  correctness  of  this  chronological  scheme*  Its 
leading  features  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  motives 
naturally  ascribahle  to  the  writers  of  the  Epistles  and 
the  Gospels  respectively ;  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  internal  marks  of  authorship  which  the  books  them- 
selves present.  A  much  later  period  has  indeed^  by  some 
German  critics,  been  ascribed  to  the  four  Gospels ;  but 
this  has  been  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  alike  of  Chris- 
tian and  of  Heathen*  antiquity,  and  on  the  strength  of 
conjectural  arguments  alone,  the  chief  attractions  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  their  ingenuity  and  their 
bcddness.  I  shall  glance  at  these  in  their  place ;  but  shall 
not  give  them  a  greater  proportionate  claim  on  my  read- 
er's time  than  I  have  found  them  to  command  over  my 
own  convictions. 

The  Four  Gospels,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  are  four  several  biographical  accounts  of  Jesus 
Christ, — ^four  several  memoirs,  or  histories  of  his  life 
and  teaching. 

The  word  Gospel  is  continually  applied  in  these  books 
to  the  substance  of  Christ^ s  mission  :  thus,  "  he  preached 
the  Gospel ;"  "  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Pro- 
perly denoting  the  substance  of  Christ's  mission,  it  is 
also  prefixed  to  the  memoirs  of  that  mission  as  their 
title.  The  original  Greek  word  is  evangel^  literally 
meaning  good-tidings  (a  truly  descriptive  name  for  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ) ;  whence  come  our 
English  words  evangelist  for  the  writer  of  the  history, 
and  evangelical  for  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Gospel 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  with  exactly  the  same  meaning, 

*  Celaus,  the  acnte  and  elaborate  opponent  of  Christianity,  who 
-wrote  about  AJ).  176,  attests  the  leading  Christian  facts  by  his  com- 
ments on  some  of  them  and  his  perrersions  of  others ;  and  proves  the 
existence,  in  his  time,  of  many  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  his 
quotations  from  them.    (See  Lardner,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  9,  &c.) 
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namely,  good-spel,  or  else  God*8  spel;  **good  news/*  or 
"  God's  news ;" — a  beautiful  and  true  description  of  the 
contents  of  these  books.  So  we  have  here  God's  tidings 
according  to  Matthew,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  we  have  the  same  "Gospel"  according 
to  Mark ;  the  same  again  as  written  by  Luke ;  and  the 
same  as  written  by  John ; — one  history  from  four  diflfer- 
ent  pens. 

The  biographical  form  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  given,  and  has  been  preserved,  is  remarkable.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  the  record  of  a  life.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  inseparable  from  his  personal  history,  and 
from  the  picture  which  that  history  gives  us  of  his  cha- 
racter. Should  any  one  endeavour  to  tabulate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  in  systematic  order,  or  to  arrange 
its  precepts  into  a  code  of  morals,  apart  from  the  living 
history  of  its  great  Prophet,  the  result  would  be  but  as 
the  dead  ashes  of  a  plant  in  the  chemist's  crucible,  from 
which  all  vitality  and  fragrance  were  evaporated.  The 
scene,  the  circumstance,  the  occasion,  at  once  gives  to 
the  doctrine  or  the  precept  the  special  form  by  which  it 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  limited,  and  also  directs  us  to 
the  principle  in  which  we  may  find  its  universality. 
Jesus  Christ  is  continually,  in  evident  unconsciousness 
himself,  the  central  figure  in  our  conception  of  Christian 
faith  and  duty.  We  cannot  separate  him  in  our  thoughts 
from  what  he  said  and  daily  realized  of  a  Heavenly 
Father's  providence,  watchful  and  kind,  and  a  fatherly 
bosom  open  to  prayer.  We  cannot  separate  him  in  our 
thoughts  from  the  precepts  pf  benevolent  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  gain  their  true  sanction  in  his  life.  We 
cannot  detach  the  characteristic  parable  from  its  speaker, 
nor  the  characteristic  miracle  from  its  worker,  whose 
soul  is  embodied  in  the  word  and  the  act.  We  cannot 
realize,  in  our  own  persons,  the  happiest  inspiration 
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or  the  most  blessed  solace  of  religion^  otherwise  than 
through  tacit  sympathy  with  his  heart's  anguish  and  his 
spirit's  peace.     Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the  GospeL 

It  has  not  been  so  with  other  religious  leaders,  in- 
spired or  uninspired.  In  no  other  case  does  the  personal 
life  and  history  of  the  founder  occupy  this,  prominence. 

Judaism  was  what  it  was,  as  a  system,  apart  from  the 
personal  character  of  its  founder.  His  laws  do  not  tell 
us  what  Moses  himself  was.  They  may  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  his  intellectual  ability,  but  nothing  more.  They  are 
best  understood  when  codified,  or  arranged  in  a  tabular 
view  under  their  appropriate  headings.  And,  so  ar- 
ranged, they  shew  an  outward  system  well  adapted  for 
the  world's  special,  yet  temporary,  needs ;  because  what 
the  world  then  needed  was  a  system  of  outward  laws  and 
ordinances,  not  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence  merely, 
addressing  the  individual  heart  and  conscience. 

Mahomet,  professing  to  receive  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  to  improve  upon  them  both,  seems  not 
to  have  appreciated  the  progress  that  had  taken  place 
from  the  old  law  of  "  the  letter,"  to  the  new  "  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  his  religion  is 
contained  in  chapters  propounding  doctrines  and  en- 
joining duties  as  professed  oracles^  in  imitation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  but  more  sU^solute  in  their  style,  and 
declared  to  have  been  verbally  dictated  by  Heaven.  His 
life  was  chiefly  an  illustration  of  that  part  of  the  Koran 
which  bids  the  true  believers  propagate  their  religion  by 
the  sword. 

Socrates  is,  of  all  ancient  uninspired  teachers,  the  one 
whose  personal  individuality  enters  most  into  his  teach- 
ing. He  himself  wrote  nothing ;  and  what  is  preserved 
.of  his  instructions  by  two  of  his  disciples  is  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  often  implying  some  personal  traits  of  an 
illustrative  kind;   while  the  dialogue  itself  is  always 
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conducted  in  that  peculiar  manner  of  question  from  the 
teacher,  tending  to  draw  out  the  desired  answer  from  the 
learner's  own  thought,  which  has  earned  the  name  of 
Socratic.  But  what  we  thus  know  of  the  mind  of  So- 
crates is  intirely  in  its  intellectual  aspect.  So  far  as  he 
touches  upon  directly  religious  questions,  it  is  intellec- 
tual convictions  that  he  brings  out ;  and  in  morals  (his 
chief  subject),  his  purpose  is  to  elicit  the  theory  of  mo- 
rality* It  is  thus  as  a  reckoner  that  we  know  Socrates 
through  his  biographers*  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  are 
the  Intellectual  Memoirs  of  his  master*  His  reasonings 
live  among  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  thought* 
But  of  the  man,  whose  personal  influence  upon  the  in* 
tellect  of  his  countrymen  was  so  wide  in  his  life*time, 
the  world's  heart  and  life  now  retain  no  perceivable 
trace. 

The  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  wonderful  and 
wide-spread  as  it  is  and  has  been,  is  then  the  influence 
of  A  Lifb; — that  influence  in  part  intellectual,  pro- 
ducing convictions  of  high  religious  truth ;  but  chiefly 
moral,  devotional  and  practical,  suggesting  aspirations 
of  faith,  and  prompting  to  works  of  love  and  duty.  This 
life  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  various  oihex 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (in  whole  or  in  part)  were 
in  very  early  times  current,  besides  these  four, — a  fact 
attested  by  Luke  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel. 
How  many  such  there  may  have  been,  we  know  not; 
nor  do  we  know  whether  any  of  them  pretended  to  the 
character  of  a  complete  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry. 
Perhaps  they  were  chiefly  fragments,  such  as  naturally 
precede  the  production  of  a  full  memoir.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
these  four  were  in  universal  use,  and  were  the  only  ones 
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in  use  among  Christians, — a  fact  implying  that  they  had 
already  been  used  so  long  as  necessarily  to  refer  their 
composition  back  to  the  very  times  when  their  reputed 
author^  lived.* 

The  old  Fathers  of  the  church  presently  found  abun- 
dant reasons — ^ingeniously  mystical — to  account  for  this 
notorious  fact  that  there  were  just  four  Gospels,  and  no 
more  nor  fewer ; — treasons,  in  short,  why  there  must  be 
four  and  could  not  be  more*  Such  fanciful  reasonings 
plainly  attest  the  facts  as  existing*  Irenaeus  (who  flou- 
rished about  178)  says : 

"  Kor  can  there  be  more  or  fewer  Gbspels  than  fomr.  For 
as  there  are  four  regions  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
four  catholic  spirits,  and  the  church  is  spread  all  over  the 
earth,  aad  the  Gbspel  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  church, 
and  the  spirit  of  life ;  in  like  manner  was  it  fit  it  should  have 
four  pillars,  breathing  on  all  sides  incorruption  and  refreshing 
mankind.  Whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Word,  the  founder 
of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  the  cherubim  and  upholds  all 
things,  having  appeared  to  men,  has  given  us  a  Gospel  of  a 
four-fold  character,  but  joined  in  one  spirit.    The  Cbspel  ac- 

•  Professor  Korton  computes,  froni  ingeniously  obtained  but  very 
rational  data,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  there  were  pro- 
bably not  fewer  than  60,000  copies  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels 
diffused  over  the  world.  (Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  I.  32.)  Of 
course  I  am  not  ignorant  of- the  theory  of  certain  modem  German 
oritics,  which  supposes  the  time  of  Irenieus  (when  these  four  histories 
are  so  distinctly  spoken  of  as  Me  histories  of  Jesus  Clhrist)  to  have 
been  the  time  at  which  they  were  Jirat  written,  and  that  they  at  once 
Buperseded  aU  the  other  histories  of  the  Saviour  by  the  simultaneous 
assent  of  Christians  everywhere,  who  agreed  to  receive  them  as  the 
works  of  Christ's  apostles  and  contemporaries,  though  hitherto  un- 
known, and  to  put  intirely  out  of  use  (and  out  of  existence  too)  aU 
other  weU-known  books  of  earlier  date.  A  theory  so  little  accordant 
with  our  conscious  experience  of  human  conduct  and  motive,  may 
serve  for  the  exercise  of  intellectual  sword-fencing,  but  need  not 
detain  us  in  our  search  into  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
histories.  English  theology  may  be  less  subtle,  but  it  demands  more 
solidity  than  these  wire-drawn  theories  yield. 
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cording  to  John  declares  his  primary  and  glorious  generation 
from  the  Father :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.*  But  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  being  of  a  priestly  character,  begins 
with  Zacharias  the  priest  o£fering  incense  to  GK>d.  Matthew 
relates  his  generation  which  is  according  to  man :  '  The  book 
of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of 
Abraham.'  Mark  begins  from  the  prophetic  spirit,  which 
came  down  from  above  to  men,  saying,  *  The  beginning  of  the 
Gk)spel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  written  in  Esaias  the  prophet.'" 
(See  Lardner,  n.  168.) 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (about  370)  says:  "  Matthew 
wrote  for  the  Hebrews,  Mark  for  the  Italians,  Luke  for 
the  Greeks ;  for  all  that  great  herald  John,  enlightened 
with  the  heavenly  mysteries.*'     (Lardner,  IV.  408.) 

Presently  Christian  art  began  to  naemorialize  the  four 
evangelists  in  those  fanciful  emblems  which  ecclesiastic 
cally  represent  them  even  in  our  times.  Matthew  is 
painted  and  sculptured  as  a  Man  or  a  Cherub,  Mark  as  a 
Lion,  Luke  as  an  Ox,  and  John  as  an  Eagle.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, in  her  beautiful  book  on  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (Vol.  I.  p.  98),  gives  this  very  interesting  account 
of  the  growth  of  these  emblems : 

"The  earliest  type  under  which  the  foiur  evangelists  are 
figured  is  an  emblem  of  the  simplest  kind :  four  scrolls  placed 
in  the  four  angles  of  a  Greek  cross  (+),  or  four  books  (the 
Gospels),  represented  allegorioally  those  who  wrote  or  promul- 
gated them.  The  second  type  chosen  was  more  poetical, — ^the 
four  rivers  which  had  their  source  in  Paradise.  Representa- 
tions of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Saviour,  figured  as  a  lamb 
holding  the  cross,  or  in  his  human  form,  with  a  lamb  near  him, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  from  which  gush  four  rivers  or  foirn- 
tains,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  catacombs,  on  ancient  sarco- 
phagi preserved  among  the  Christian  relics  in  the  Vatican,  and 
in  several  old  churches  constructed  between  the  second  and  the 
fifth  century. 

"  At  what  period  the,  four  mysterious  creatures  in  the  vision 
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of  Ezekiel  were  first  adopted  as  significant  symbols  of  the  four 
erangelists,  does  not  seem  clear.  The  Jewish  doctors  inter- 
preted them  as  figuring  the  four  archangels,  Michael^  Raphael, 
Gabriel,  Uriel;  and  afterwards  applied  them  as  emblems  of 
the  four  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  By  the 
early  oriental  Christians,  who  typified  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  transfer  of  the  emblem  to  the  four  evangelists 
seems  obvioas  and  easy :  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  The  four  'beasts*  of  corresponding  form  in 
the  Eevelation,  which  stood  round  the  throne  of  the  Lamb 
(iv.  7),  were  likewise  thus  interpreted.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  fifth  century  that  we  find  these  symbols  assuming  a  visible 
form  and  introduced  into  works  of  art.  In  the  seventh  century, 
they  had  become  almost  universal  as  distinctive  attributes." 

Before  examining  the  special  character  and  contents 
of  each  Gospel,  we  must  ^ly^k  of  the  first  three  col- 
lectively. 

StRUCTTJSE  of   THE  PiRST  ThEEE   GoSPELS, 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
have  noticed  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke  very  closely  resemble  each  other  in  many  parts, 
and  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  very  different  in  its  con- 
tents from  the  other  three.  The  first  three  have  parallel 
passages  almost  throughout,  while  in  John  almost  every- 
thing is  additional  to  the  contents  of  the  others.  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gx)spels,  where  they  are  arranged  side 
by  side  in  parallel  columns,  shews  this  very  plainly. 
The  fourth  column  is  almost  uniformly  empty  where 
two  of  the  others,  or  perhaps  all  the  three,  are  filled ; 
and  where  the  fourth  is  filled,  there  is  seldom  anything 
corresponding  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  three,  till  we 
come  to  the  concluding  passages  of  oiu:  Saviour's  history  • 
It  is  clear  that  the  first  three  Gospels  have  a  certain 
common  groundwork  (whether  explainable  by  us  or  not) 
which  the  fourth  scarcely  shares,  and  that  the  materials 
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of  John's  Gospel  are  almost  indrely  additional  to  those 
of  the  rest.  So  long  since  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Eusebius,  drew  up 
what  he  called  his  Ten  Canons  or  Tables  of  the  Gospels, 
distinguishing  those  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus  which 
were  found  in  all  the  four  Gospels;  those  found  in  three 
of  them,  those  in  two,  and  those  found  in  only  one. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  correspondence 
among  the  first  three  evangelists  often  extends  even  to 
a  verbal  agreement.  There  are  frequently  many  verses 
in  succession  almost  word  for  word  the  same  in  two  or 
three  of  these  writers.  This  occurs  chiefly,  indeed,  in 
reporting  the  words  spoken  by  Christ,  and  in  detailing 
incidents  with  which  conversations  are  mixed  up ;  but 
it  is  also  the  case  in  simple  narrative,  where  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  degree  of  correctness  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  independent  narrators.  These  correspond- 
ences so  curious,  coupled  with  diversities  equally  strik- 
ing, will  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  columns  of  any  good 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  ♦     They  have  given  occasion 

*  The  newest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  English  Harmony  is  that  of 
tide  late  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  (1835).  The  great  use  of  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  is,  to  present  in  one  view  all  the  various  accounts  of  the 
same  incident ;  the  fuller  description  of  which  in  one  narrative  com- 
pensates the  more  meagre  account  given  of  it  in  another;  and  the 
diversities  respecting  which  are,  to  an  intelligent  reader,  full  of  truth 
and  instruction,  as  shewing  how  the  same  fact  may  appear  to  different 
witnesses  from  different  points  of  view,  and  as  giving  evidence,  there- 
fore, of  the  essential  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  less 
intelligent  reader  may  be  startled  and  shocked  at  these  diversities, 
which  are  sometimes  really  irreconcilable  in  various  minute  particu- 
lars ;  especially  if  he  has  tdso  imbibed  the  idea  of  a  verbal  inspiration 
as  belonging  to  the  Scriptures,  which  naturally  seems  to  him  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  those  little  inconsistencies  which  the  Harmony 
discloses  as  existing  in  fact.  We  may  add,  that  the  compilers  of  Har- 
monies (to  whose  laborious  painstaking  aU  thanks  are  due)  have 
sometimes,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  harmonizing^  inwoven  into  the 
history  a  sort  of  double  statement  of  certain  events,  where  the  wiser, 
as  the  more  obvious,  course  might  have  been,  to  suppose  that  the 
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to  many  curious  speculations  about  the  composition  of 
the  first  three  Gospels,  at  which  we  must  briefly  glance. 
But  first,  a  few  examples  shall  be  introduced  of  those 
phenomena  which  ingenious  critics  have  laboured  so  hard 
to  explain.  No  one  can  compare  the  parallel  accoimts 
without  feeling  that  they  have  some  bond  of  connection, 
or  are  referable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  common  origin. 
But  whether  that  origin  was  documentary  or  oral,  or 
both,  is  a  question  that  has  given  rise  to  theories  more 
clever  perhaps  than  wise. 

Here  are  the  three  accounts  of  the  calling  of  Matthew 
to  the  apostleship,  and  of  his  farewell  entertainment  to 
his  fellow  tax-gatherers  or  publicans : 


Matt.ix.  9— 17: 

**  And  as  Jesus 
passed  forth  from 
thence,  he  saw  a 
man,  named  Mat- 
theW)  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom: 
and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me. 
And  he  arose,  and 
followed  him^  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as 
Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house,  be- 
hold, many  publi- 
cans and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down 
with  him  and  his 
disciples.  And  when 
the  Pharisees  saw 
it,  they  said  unto 


Mark  ii.  13—22 : 
"And  he  went 
forth  again  by  the 
sea  side;  and  all  the 
multitude  resorted 
unto  him,  and  he 
taught  them.  And 
as  he  passed  by,  he 
saw  Levi  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom, and  said  unto 
him,  Follow  me. 
And  he  arose,  and 
followed  him.  And 
it  came  to  peiss,  that, 
as  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  his  house,  many 
publicans  and  sin- 
ners sat  also  toge- 
ther with  Jesus  and 


Luke  V.  27—39 : 
"  And  after  these 
things  he  went 
forth,  and  saw  a 
publican,  named 
Levi,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom: 
and  he  said  unto 
him,  FoUow  me. 
And  he  left  all,  rose 
up,  and  followed 
him.  And  Levi 
made  him  a  great 
feast  in  his  own 
house:  and  there 
was  a  great  com- 
pany of  publicans 
and  of  others  that 
satdown  with  them. 
But  their  scribes 
and  Pharisees  mur- 


occurrence  is  narrated  by  the  different  historians  with  essential  truth, 
but  circumstantial  Tariations,  irreconcilable  in  themselTes,  yet  not  of 
vital  moment  to  reconcile. 
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(Mmtt.) 

his  disciples,  Why 
eateth  your  Master' 
with  publicans  and 
sinners?  But  when 
Jesus  heard  that, 
he  said  unto  them, 
They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physi- 
cian, but  they  that 
are  sick.  But  go  ye 
and  learn  what  that 
meanethyl  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sa- 
crifice: for  I  am  not 
come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sin- 
ners to  repentance. 


Then  came  to 
him  the  disciples  of 
John,  saying,  Why 
do  we  and  the  Pha- 
risees fast  oft,  but 
thy  disciples  fast 
not  ?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them, 
C6U1  the  children  of 
the  bridechamber 
mourn,  as  long  as 
the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  ?  but  the 
days  will  come, 
when  the  bride- 
groom shall  be  taken 
fi:om  them,  and  then 


(Mark.) 
his  disciples :  for 
there  were  many, 
and  they  followed 
him.  And  when 
the  scribes  and  Pha- 
risees saw  him  eat 
with  publicans  and 
sinners,  they  said 
unto  his  disciples. 
How  is  it  that  he 
eateth  and  drinketh 
with  publicans  and 
sinners?  When  Je- 
sus heard  it,  he  saith 
unto  them,  They 
that  are  whole  have 
no  need  of  the  phy- 
sician, but  they  that 
are  sick:  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners 
to  repentance. 

And  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees  used  to 
fast:  and  they  come 
and  say  unto  him. 
Why  do  the  disciples 
of  John  and  of  the 
Pharisees  fast,  but 
thy  disciples  fast 
not  ?  And  Jesus 
said  unto  them.  Can 
the  children  of  the 
bridechamber  fast 
while  the  bride- 
groom is  with  them  ? 
as  long  as  they  have 
thebridegroomwith 


(Luke.) 
mured  against  his 
disciples,  saying. 
Why  do  ye  eat  and 
drink  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners  ? 
And  Jesus  answer- 
ing, said  unto  them, 
They  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physi- 
cian; but  they  that 
are  sick.  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righ- 
teous, but  sinners 
to  repentance. 


And  they  said 
unto  him,  Why  do 
the  disciples  of  John 
fast  often,  and  make 
prayers,  and  like- 
wise the  disciples 
of  the  Pharisees; 
but  thine  eat  and 
drink  ?  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Can 
ye  make  the  chil- 
dren of  the  bride- 
chamber fast,  while 
the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?  But 
the  days  will  come, 
when    the    bride- 
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(3IiUtJ 

shall  they  fast.  'No 
man  putteth  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  unto 
an  old  garment ;  for 
that  which  is  put  in 
to  fill  it  up  taketh 
from  the  garment, 
and  the  rent  is  made 
worse.  Neither  do 
men  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles ;  else 
the  bottles  break, 
and  the  wine  run- 
neth out,  and  the 
bottles  perish :  but 
they  put  new  wine 
into  new  bottles, 
and  both  are  pre- 
served." 


fLukeJ 
groom  shall  be  taken 
away  from  them, 
and  then  shall  they 
fast  in  those  days. 
And  he  spake  also 
a  parable  unto  them; 
"No  man  putteth  a 
piece  of  a  new  gar- 
ment upon  an  old ; 
if  otherwise,  then 
both  the  new  mak- 
eth  a  rent,  and  the 
piece  that  was  taken 
out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with 
the  old.  And  no 
man  putteth  new 
wine  into  old  bot- 
tles; else  the  new 
wine  will  burst  the 
bottles  and  be  spill- 
ed, and  the  bottles 
shall  perish.  But 
new  wine  must  be 
put  into  new  bot- 
tles; and  both  are 
preserved.  Neman 
also  having  drunk 
old  wine  straight- 
way desireth  new : 
for  he  saith.  The 
old  is  better." 

And  here  are  the  three  accounts  of  the  cure  of  the 
lunatic  boy : 

Mark  ix.  14—29 :  Luke  ix.  37 — 45 : 

"And  when  he  "And  it  came  to 

came  to  his  disciples,  pass,   that  on  the 

he  saw  a  great  mul-  next  day,  when  they 


(Mark.) 
them,  they  cannot 
fast.  But  the  days 
will  come  when  the 
bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those 
days.  No  man  also 
seweth  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment:  else  the 
newpiece  that  filled 
it  up  taketh  away 
from  the  old,  and 
the  rent  is  made 
worse.  And  no  man 
putteth  new  wine 
into  old  bottles ; 
else  the  new  wine 
doth  burst  the  bot- 
tles, and  the  wine 
is  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  will  be  mar- 
red :  but  new  wine 
must  be  put  into 
new  bottles." 


Matt.  xvii.  14—18: 

"And  when  they 

were  come  to  the 

multitude,       there 
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(MaU.) 

oametohim  acer- 
tain  maQi  kneeling 
down  to  lum,  and 
saying,  Lord,  have 
mercy  on^  my  son : 
for  he  is  lunatic,  and 
■oreTexed:  for  oft- 
times  he  falleth  into 
the  fire,  and  oft  into 
the  water.  And  I 
brought  him  to  thy 
disciples,  and  they 
oould  not  cure  him. 


Then  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said,  0 
faithless  and  per- 
verse generation  ! 
how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you?  how  long 
shall  I  suffer  you  ? 
bring  him  hither  to 
me.  And  Jesus  re- 
buked the  demon; 


(Mark,) 
titude  about  them, 
and  the  scribes 
questioning  with 
them.  And  straight- 
way all  the  people, 
when  they  beheld 
him,  were  greatly 
amazed,  and  run- 
ning to  him  saluted 
him.  And  he  asked 
the  scribes,  What 
question  ye  with 
them  ?  And  one  of 
the  multitude  an- 
swered and  said, 
Haster,  I  have 
brought  imto  thee 
my  son,  which  hath 
adumb^irit:  and 
wheresoever  he 
taketh  him,  he  tear- 
eth  him;  and  he 
foameth,  andgnash- 
eth  with  his  teeth, 
and  pineth  away: 
and  I  spake  to  thy 
disciples  that  they 
should  cast  him  out ; 
and  they  could  not. 
He  answereth  him 
and  saith,  0  faith- 
less generation ! 
how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you?  how  long 
shall  I  suffer  you  ? 
bring  him  unto  me. 
And  they  brought 
him  unto  him:  and 
when  he  saw  him, 


(Luks,) 
were    come    down 
from  the  hill,  much 
people    met     liiin. 
And  behold,  a  man 
of  the  company  cried 
out,  saying,  Master, 
I  beseech  thee,  look 
upon  my  son:  for  lie 
is  mine  only  child  : 
and,    lo,    a    spirit 
taketh  him,  and  he 
Suddenly  crieth  out; 
and  it  teareth  him 
that    he    foameth 
again;  and,  bruising 
him,  hardly  depart- 
eth  from  him.   And 
I  besought  thy  dis- 
ciples to  cast  him 
out ;  and  they  could 
not. 


And  Jesus  an- 
swering said,  O 
faithless  and  per- 
verse generation  ! 
how  long  shall  I  be 
with  you,  and  suffer 
you?  bring  thy  son 
hither.  And  as  he 
was  yet  a-coming, 
the    demon  threw 
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(MaU.) 
aud  he  departed  out 
of  him:  and  the 
child  was  cxired 
from  that  very 
hour." 


(Mark,) 
straightway  the  spi- 
rit tare  him;  and  he 
fell  on  the  ground, 
and  wallowed  foam- 
ing. And  he  asked 
his  father,  How  long 
is  it  ago  since  this 
came  unto  him?  And 
he  said,  Of  a  child : 
and  ofttimes  it  hath' 
cast  him  into  the 
fire,  and  into  the 
waters,  to  destroy 
him;  hut  if  thou 
canst  do  anything, 
have  compassion  on 
us,  and  help  us.  Je- 
sus said  imto  him, 
If  thou  canst  be- 
lieve, all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that 
believeth.  And 
straightway  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child 
cried  out,  and  said, 
with  tears.  Lord,  I 
believe;  help  thou 
mine  unbelief. 
"When  Jesus  saw 
that  the  people  came 
ruiming  together, 
he  rebuked  the  foul 
spirit,  saying  unto 
him,Thou  dumb  and 
deaf  spirit,  I  charge 
thee,  come  out  of 
him,  and  enter  no 
more  into  him.  And 
the  spirit  cried,  and 


(Lyke.) 
him  down,  and  tare 
him.  And  Jesus  re- 
buked the  imclean 
spirit,  and  healed 
the  child,  and  deli- 
vered him  again  to 
his  father." 
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(Mark.) 
rent  him  sore,  and 
came  out  of  him: 
and  he  was  as  one 
dead ;  insomnch  that 
many  said,  He  is 
dead.  But  Jesus 
took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  lifted  him 
up;  and  he  arose. 
And  when  he  was 
come  iiito  the  house, 
his  disciples  asked 
him  privately,  Why 
could  not  we  cast 
him  out  ?  And  he 
said  unto  them.  This 
kind  can  come  forth 
by  nothing  but  by 
prayerand  fasting." 

These  instances  may  sufficiently  illustrate  the  kind  of 
resemblance  and  diversity  which  prevail  among  the  evan-» 
gelists  in  narrating  the  same  incidents.  The  closest 
verbal  resemblances  are  found  where  the  words  of  Christ 
or  those  with  whom  he  converses  are  recorded ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  part  of  the  Gospel 
history  is  either  of  this  interlocutory  kind,  or  else  con- 
tains the  parables  and  other  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
The  amount  of  mere  narrative  unmixed  with  conversa- 
tion, is  very  small  indeed ;  and  whenever  or  however  the 
first  record  of  any  of  these  incidents  may  have  been  put 
into  writing,  it  is  plain  that  the  previous  oral  record 
could  have  kept  its  order  and  spirit  in  men's  minds  far 
more  easily  and  more  faithfully  through  this  intermix- 
ture, than  in  any  mere  narrative  with  little  or  no  conver- 
sation alternating.  Some  of  our  Lord's  conversations, 
and  other  incidents  also  of  the  Gospel  history,  are  placed, 
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by  the  different  evangelists,  in  very  various  order  of  time ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  such  cases,  one  or  other  of 
the  narrators  must  be  mistaken  as  to  some  particulars  of 
time  or  circumstance.  This  fact  se^ms  also  to  defy  the 
idea  of  their  having  copied  from  each  other,  or  from  any 
complete  narrative  of  earlier  date  than  their  own. 

The  parallel  columns  above  shew  also  a  very  interest- 
ing characteristic  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  is  of  great 
importance  in  any  attempted  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
three.  Mark's,  though  much  the  shortest  of  them  all,  is 
in  many  of  its  individual  passages  the  longest  and  most 
full  of  detail,  abounding  in  those  graphic  little  touches 
of  incident  or  circumstance  which  seem  almost  to  bespeak 
an  eye-witness.  This  is  well  shewn  in  the  second  of  the 
above  parallels;  and  there  are  other  similar  instances, 
v?hich  seem  quite  decisive  against  the  idea  sometimes 
suggested,  that  Mark  is  an  epitomizer  of  Matthew's 
longer  Gospel.  It  is  not  the  character  of  an  epitome  or 
abstract  to  leave  out  large  and  important  portions  of  the 
original  and  longer  work  (the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for 
instance,  is  not  in  Mark  at  all),  and  to  lengthen  many  of 
the  parts  preserved.  Whether  any  satisfactory  theory 
has  been  yet  suggested  to  account  for  the  mixed  harmony 
and  divergency  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce.  Nor  is  it  reasonable,  indeed,  to  expect 
that  we  can,  by  the  exercise  of  the  subtlest  criticism, 
resolve  those  ancient  books  into  the  elements  from  which 
their  writers  may  have  composed  them  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  and  decide  precisely  which  parts  had  been  previously 
put  into  writing,  and  how  those  more  ancient  writings 
were  used  by  our  evangelists, — which  parts  were  current 
in  apostolical  forms  of  oral  instruction,  and  which  were 
derived  from  the  personal  knowledge  and  memory  of  the 
individual  writer,  or  those  to  whom  he  had  special  access. 
We  do  not  attempt  thus  to  resolve  other  ancient  histories 
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and  biographies.  Xenophon  wrote  memoirs  of  his  master 
Socrates  (the  Memorabilia  J;  and  Plato,  another  disciple, 
wrote  those  inmiortal  Diahgues  in  which  he  is  imder« 
•tood  to  have  ascribed  to  his  master  some  of  his  own 
philosophical  refinements,  in  addition  to  the  strong  wis- 
dom of  Socrates  himself.  But  no  one  thinks  it  necessary 
to  ask  (still  less,  to  answer  or  to  guess)  what  earlier 
records  of  the  instructions  of  Socrates  may  have  existed 
before  Xenophon  and  Plato  wrote.  There  may  .possibly 
have  been  older  written  memoranda  of  that  great  teacher's 
doings  and  sayings,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  faithful 
•tores  of  memory,  the  memoir  writers  of  the  great  heathen 
Sage  could  draw.  There  may  have  been ;  or  there  may 
not  have  been.  If  there  were,  no  doubt  Xenophon  at 
least,  as  more  truly  the  biographer,  used  them  intelli* 
gently  and  faithfully.  If  there  were  not,,  he  at  least 
diligently  put  into  writing  what  was  already  cherished 
in  many  a  faithful  and  loving  disciple's  memory  as  well 
as  his  own.  We  cannot,  however,  reach  farther  back 
than  to  Xenophon  and  Plato.  They  are  to  U9  the  ori-* 
ginal  biographers  of  Socrates.  And  so  are  the  evangel- 
ists of  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  go  no  higher  than  their 
works.  Of  whatever  there  was  previously  written  in 
their  day,  no  doubt  they  made  the  best  use  that  they 
could.  But  whatever  that  may  have  been,  it  is  all  long 
since  lost.  The  evangelists  are  to  us  the  original  autho* 
rities.  Still,  if  Plato  had  written  Memorabilia  as  well 
as  Xenophon,  or  if  two  other  disciples  had  produced 
memoirs  of  that  simpler  kind,  while  Plato's  Dialogues 
gave  us,  as  they  do,  his  ifiaster's  philosophy  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  his  own, — scholars  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  it  a  curious  and  interesting  task  to 
harmonize  the  three  memoir  writers,  and  also  to  look  at 
the  whole  life  from  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the 
fourth.     And  if  they  ventured  to  conjecture  the  prior 
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existence  of  some  primitive  memoir  or  memoirs,  they 
would  put  forth  the  idea  rery  modestly  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary theory,  and  would  not  consider  it  any  detriment  to 
the  authority  of  the  extant  memoir  writers,  that  they 
had  found  access  to  still  earlier  memoranda  of  the  life  of 
Socrates.  If  they  found  (as  no  douht  they  would  have 
done)  great  verbal  agreements  as  well  as  great  differences 
in  the  three  synoptical*  memoirs  of  the  Sage,  they  might 
perhaps  have  accepted  the  theory  of  partial  records  of 
an  earlier  date,  to  account  for  the  correspondence ;  or 
they  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion, to  remember  how  weighty  his  sayings  often  were 
in  meaning,  and  how  terse  and  striking  in  their  style  of 
expression^  and  how  it  was  the  habit  of  his  most  devoted 
pupils  to  recal  them  to  each  other's  thoughts  whenever 
they  met,  reciting  them  in  affectionate  emulation,  and 
supplying  each  other's  defects  of  memory,  till  they  had 
almost  gained,  in  this  their  oral  publication,  the  form  in 
which  Xenophon  presently  afterwards  perpetuated  them 
beyond  further  risk  of  change. 

Just  such  intelligent  questionings  are  appropriate,  and 
just  to  such  an  extent  are  theories  allowable  (and  no 
farther),  on  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  histories. 

In  Marsh's  Michaelisf  (Vol.  III.  Pt,  ii.),  there  is  a 
most  learned  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  andt  Composition 
of  the  Three  First  Canonical  Gospels^  in  which  all  the 
leading  hypotheses  on  the  subject  are  enumerated  and 

*  A  term  applied  by  critics  to  the  first  three  Qotpels,  as  each  con- 
tiining  a  iyncptia,  or  general  yiew»  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  -while  St. 
John's  Go^>el  presents  certain  passages  in  full  detaU»  but  not  a  gene- 
ral history  of  the  whole. 

t  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David  Michaelis, 
late  Professor  of  the  XJniTersity  of  Gottingen,  &o. ;  translated  and 
augmented  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough). 
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describedi  and  that  of  Michaelis  admiringly  advocated 
by  his  English  translator.  He  ■  first  mentions  those 
''authors  who  suppose  that  the  succeeding  evangelists 
copied  from  the  preceding,"  and  examines  Griesbach*s 
hypothesis  in  particular,  who  considered  Mark's  Gospel 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  other  two.  All  these 
theories  are  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  If  copying  is 
the  admitted  explanation  of  resemblances,  those  diversi^ 
ties  in  the  supposed  copyist  which  seem  the  reverse  of 
improvements,  form  difficulties  more  formidable  to  the 
theory,  than  any  resemblances  which  it  solves  are  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  '*  The  authors  who  suppose  that 
our  evangelists  made  use  of  a  common  document  or  docu- 
ments,'* are  next  reviewed,  and  Eichom  in  particular ; 
and  then  **  the  authors  who  have  united  both  of  the  pre- 
ceding suppositions."  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  reading 
all  these  numerous  and  contradictory  schemes  (if  we 
have  patience  indeed  to  read  through  them),  to  avoid 
being  impressed  with  the  thought,  how  utterly  fanciful 
and  arbitrary  they  all  are.  The  learned  translator  of 
Michaelis,  however,  has  found  his  author's  hypothesis 
quite  unexceptionable  and  satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat 
complicated  and  very  precise.  It  tells  us  (conjecturally, 
but  confidently)  the  very  sources  of  every  part  of  each 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  explains  all  their  agree- 
ments and  all  their  diversities  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  seen 
the  evangelists  at  their  work,  with  the  older  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Gospels  before  them!  The  following  is  Dr. 
Marsh's  description  of  his  author's  hypothesis,  which,  he 
says,  **  will  solve  the  phenomena  of  every  description  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly 
consistent  with  divine  inspiration :" 

"  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  all  three  used  copies 
of  the  common  Hebrew  document  M :  the  materials  of  which 
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St.  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,*  retained  in  tlie  lan- 
g^uage  in  which  he  found  them,  but  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
translated  them  into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each 
other's  Gospels ;  but  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  besides  their  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  document  M,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it 
which  had  been  made  before  any  of  the  additions,  a,  /3,  &c., 
had  been  inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which 
were  incorporated  into  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person 
who  translated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek,  fre- 
quently derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where 
St.  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with  St.  Matthew ;  and  in 
those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no 
matter  in  common  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse. 
to  St.  Luke's  Gospel."   (Vol.  III.  Pt.  ii.  p.  361.) 

To  accept  this  hypothesis,  must  require  a  rare  union 
of  deep  critical  skill,  vivid  imaginative  power  and  self- 
reliant  judgment,  such  as  I  neither  profess  nor  expect  in 
my  reader.  It  is  a  mere  hypothesis  for  the  very  learned 
and  very  clever ;  it  is  no  solution  to  the  many  careful  and 
earnest  students  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  the  supposition  of  "a  com^ 
mon  document  or  documents"  having  been  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  three  Gospels,  is  held  under  two  very  dif- 
ferent  views  of  the  virtual  authenticity  of  those  histories. 
Eichorn  does  not  regard  the  apostle  Matthew  and  the 
apostolic  men  Mark  and  Luke,  as  really  the  republishers 
of  those  older  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents ;  but  sup- 
poses the  Gospels  under  their  names  to  have  been  written 
by  unknown  authors  near  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents  themselves  to  be 
later  than  the  days  of  the  apostles.     Michaelis  and  his 

♦  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  known  to  us  only  in  Greek,  but  it  is  an 
ancient  and  still  prevalent  opinion  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated,  by  himself  or  some  one  else,  into  Greek  as 
we  have  it. 
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translator,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  three  Gospels 
to  be  the  gennme  works  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke^ 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  documents  to  have  been  such 
productions  as  Luke  alludes  to  in  his  already  quoted 
introduction,  **  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand^*' 
&c.  Of  Eichom*s  hypothesis,  so  utterly  destructive  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  histories.  Professor  Norton 
speaks  as  follows,  and  not  without  adducing  ample  proof 
afterwards: 

*'  The  ortgindl  Gospel  is  regarded  by  Eichom,  not  only  as  the 
common  source  of  our  first  three  (Jospels,  but  likewise  of  cer- 
tain apocryphal  Gospels  which  were  in  use  before  them.  These, 
according  to  him,  were  the  following :  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews ;  the  Gospel  of  liardon ;  the  Memoirs  by  the  Apostles, 
used  by  Justin  Martyr;  the  Gospel  adopted  by  Cerinthus  and 
his  sect;  Ck)spels  used  by  Tatian  in  composing  his  Diatessaron;* 
and  those  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  These  Gospels,  and 
our  first  three  Gospels,  are  all  supposed  to  have  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  as  to  prove  their  derivation  from  a  common 
original;  and  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting  their 
contents  is  r^arded  as  illustrating  the  process  of  change  and 
growth  which  they  had  all  gone  through.  I  shall,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  remark,  under  the  proper  heads,  upon  the  Gospels 
mentioned  by  Eichom,  and  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  was,  probably,  in  its  primitive  state,  the  He- 
brew original  of  St.  Matthew;  that  the  books  used  by  Justin 
were  our  four  €k)spels ;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the/oMT  Gospels,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Tatian,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  made  the 
basis  of  his  Diatessaron,  were  the  four  canonical  Gospels ;  that 
Marcion  had  a  mutilated  copy  of  St.  Luke, — a  tauot  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  examinations  that  have  taken  place  since 
Eichom  wrote,  seems  now  to  be  generally  undisputed ;  that  the 
scanty,  imcertain,  contradictory  information  respecting  Cerin- 
thus and  his  sect,  affords  no  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  they 
used  a  pecuHar  Gbspel;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  writ- 

♦  Diatessaron,  ./biir-/oW  natnUive,  or  book  formed  out  of  four. 
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ings  ascribed  to  Apostolio  Fathers  'vrhich  may  justify  the  sup* 
position  that,  previously  to  the  general  reception  of  our  four 
Gospds,  other  Gbspels  were  in  circulation  among  Christians  as 
authentic  histories  of  Christ."  (Norton's  Genuineness  of  the 
Gtospels,  YoL  L  pp.  61,  62.) 

The  accomplished  New-England  divine  just  quoted, 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  theory  of  an  original  Oospel 
as  put  forth  by  Eichom  and  by  Michaelis,  proposes  the 
following  very  simple  theory  for  explaining  "  the  strik- 
ing correspondences  in  matter  and  language  which  exist 
among  the  first  three  Gospels."  He  reminds  us  that 
*'  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  must  have  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  nar- 
ratives of  tiie  life  of  Jesus ;"  and  that  "  all  the  informa- 
tion which  we  now  derive  from  the  first  three  Gospels, 
must  have  been  orally  communicated  by  them  over  and 
over  again."  After  further  observations  in  the  same 
strain,  he  says : 

""We  conclude,  then,  that  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
longOT  or  shorter,  were  often  related  by  the  apostles;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  the  narrative,  at  each  repetition  by  the,  same 
individual,  would  become  more  fixed  in  its  form,  so  as  soon  to 
be  repeated  by  him  with  the  same  cireumstances  and  the  same 
turns  of  expression.  Especially  would  no  one  vary  from  him- 
self in  reporting  the  words  of  his  Master. 

"Ve  have  next  to  consider,  that  the  apostles,  generally, 
would  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  relating  the  same  events.  The 
twelve  apostles,  who  were  companions  of  our  Saviour,  resided 
together  at  Jerusalem, — ^we  know  not  for  how  long  a  period, 
certainly  for  several  years, — acting  and  preaching  in  concert 
This  being  the  case,  they  would  confer  together  continually ; 
they  would  be  present  at  each  other's  discourses,  in  which  the 
events  of  their  Master's  life  were  related ;  they  would,  in  com- 
mon, give  instruction  respecting  his  history  and  doctrine  to 
new  converts,  especially  to  those  who  were  to  go  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries. From  all  these  circumstances,  their  modes  of  nar- 
rating the  same  events  would  become  assimilated  to  each  other. 
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Particularly  would  their  language  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  in  quoting  and  applying  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  prophetical,  and  in  reciting  th^  words  of  Jesus,  whose  very 
expressions  they  must  have  been  desirous  of  retaining.  But 
the  verbal  agreement  among  the  first  three  Gospels  is  founds 
as  we  have  seen,  principally  where  the  evangelists  record  words 
spoken  by  Christ  or  by  others,  or  allege  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Elsewhere  there  is  often  much  resemblance  of 
conception  and  expression,  but,  comparatively,  much  less  verbal 
coincidence. 

"Previously,  then,  to  the  composition  of  the  first  three 
(Gospels,  we  may  believe  that  the  narratives  which  they  con- 
tain had  assumed,  in  the  manner  explained,  a  form  more  or 
less  definite.  Matthew,  an  apostle,  would  commit  to  writing 
those  narratives  which  he  and  the  other  apostles  had  been 
accustomed  to  communicate  orally.  Mark  and  Luke,  who 
derived  their  knowledge  from  the  apostles,  woidd  record  those 
narratives  which  they  had  heard  from  them.  But  if  the  ac- 
counts of  the  apostles  had  been  committed  to  writing  by  ever 
80  many  different  historians,  still,  the  written  agreeing  with 
the  oral  accounts,  and  the  oral  accounts  agreeing  with  each 
other,  all  those  accounts  must  have  had  a  striking  correspond- 
ence. But,  however  definite,  might  be  the  form  which  any 
oral  narrative  had  assumed,  still  there  would  be  variations  of 
language,  and  minor  circumstances  would  be  omitted  or  in- 
serted, as  it  was  orally  related  by  different  individuals,  or  by 
the  same  individual  at  different  times,  or  recorded  by  different 
writers.  "We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find,  in  histories  in 
which  these  narratives  were  collected,  such  intermingled  agree- 
ments and  variations  as  appear  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Thus, 
then,  generally,  may  the  resemblance  between  the  first  three 
Gt)spels  be  explained.  In  the  oral  narratives  of  the  apostles, 
we  find  their  common  archetype,  an  archetype,  from  its  very 
nature,  partly  fixed  and  partly  fluctuating,  and  such,  therefore* 
as  is  required  to  account  at  once  for  their  coincidence  and  their 
diversity."     (Genuineness,  Yol.  I.  pp.  288,  289.) 

Further  explanations  and  illustrations  of  this  very 
simple  and  natural  theory  follow,  which  I  have  not  room 
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to  quote.  That  it  will  solve  all  the  phenomena  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minutely  learned,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  it  throws  a  broad  light  of  sound  sense  upon 
a  subject  hitherto  treated  in  too  recondite  and  learned, 
and  far  too  technical,  a  manner.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Norton's  theory,  though  it  makes  no 
use  of  the  documents  alluded  to  by  Luke,  does  not  pre- 
clude them  from  some  little  share  in  the  explanation  of 
verbal  coincidences,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  Matthew 
or  Mark  may  not  have  hit  upon  some  of  the  very  docu- 
ments mentioned  by  Luke. 

In  this  position,  then,  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the 
various  theories, — some  so  complex,  and  one  at  least  so 
simple, — by  which  it  is  sought  to  explain  how  the  first 
three  Gospels  were,  or  may  have  been,  formed;  and 
shall  now  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  their  respective 
characters  and  contents,  as  they  have  come  down  to  our 
hands. 

I  propose  to  take  them,  not  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  usually  stand ;  but  to  begin  with  Mark's 
Gospel,  as  being  th^  shortest  and  simplest,  and  contain- 
ing, as  already  mentioned,  scarcely  any  incident  or  dis- 
course that  is  not  found  in  one  or  both  of  the  others. 
That  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  first  written,  and  may  even 
have  been  seen  by  the  other  evangelists,  is  indeed  a  very 
probable  opinion  ;♦  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
our  purpose  is  simply  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  respect- 
ive histories  of  Christ's  life  furnished  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists, Mark  is  the  one  for  us  to  begin  with.  We  shall 
find  in  him  the  simplest  and  briefest  outline  of  Christ's 
life ;  yet  such  as  he  (and  Peter  also,  if  the  latter  sanc- 

♦  See  on  this  subject  a  very  able  and  luminous  article  in  the  Pro- 
spective Review,  Feb.  1860,  oddly  misintitled,  by  the  printer,  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Third  to  the  First  Two  Gospels."    Its  subject  is,  The  ' 
Relation  of  Mark* a  Qoapel  to  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 

VOL.  n.  N 
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tioned  his  publication)  must  have  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel.  If  we  next  take 
up  Matthew,  we  may  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  very  inte- 
resting additions  which  he  contributes  to  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  his  Gospel.  Examining  Luke  next,  we  shaH  find 
further  additions  of  a  very  valuable  order,  and  introduced 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  are  peculiar  to  him 
alone.  And  John,  who  wrote  considerably  after  all  the 
others,  will  form  a  supplement  to  the  narratives  of  them 
all,  introducing  chiefly  fresh  materials  which  they  almost 
intirely  omit. 

To  each  of  these  histories,  it  is  an  obvious  course  to 
prefix  such  personal  particulars  as  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  their  several  writers.  Not  only  is  this  neces- 
sary to  give  us  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  tbe 
history,  but  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the  interest  we  take 
in  it,  to  find  a  life-like  individuality  pervading  the  work 
of  each  narrator,/m  addition  to  that  which  inspires  the 
life  and  character  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  all  the 
four. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORBmG  TO  MARK. 

The  evangelist  Mark  is  made  known  to  us  by  several 
glimpses  in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures.  The  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  an  incidental  allusion  to  his  mother's 
house,  as  a  well-known  place  of  resort  for  the  Christians 
at  the  time  of  their  persecution  by  Herod  Agrippa  (A.D. 
44),  who,  after  putting  to  death  James  the  brother  of 
John,  imprisoned  Peter  with  a  view  to  gain  popularity 
among  the  Jews.  Peter,  when  unexpectedly,  and  per- 
haps miraculously,  set  free,  betook  himself  at  pnce,  while 
it  was  yet  night,  **  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
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John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  where  many  were  ga- 
thered together  praying"  (Acts  xii.  1^).  This  John, 
sumamed  Mark,  was  afterwards  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  that  name.  His  mother's  house,  we  here  per- 
ceive, was  a  well-known  place  of  Christian  meeting ;  and 
she  and  her  son,  we  naturally  infer,  were  early  disciples, 
— ^perhaps  disciples  of  Jesus  personally  before  his  death. 

John  was  his  Hebrew  name;  Mark,  or  Marcus,  a 
Roman  surname, — when  or  why  added  we  do  not  know. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  family  surnames  among  the  Jews, 
personal  ones  were  very  commonly  assumed,  with  or 
without  special  suggestive  occasions, — being,  in  fact, 
almost  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  one  John,  or 
Joses,  or  Thomas,  from  another.  Our  evangelist  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  Mark,  occasionally  as  John,  and 
sometimes  by  both  names.  Some  persons  have  very 
needlessly  fancied  there  were  two  Marks  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  John  Mark  was  a  different  person 
from  Mark  the  evangelist.  There  seems  no  more  room 
for  this  supposition  than  for  that  of  another  Peter  besides 
Simon  Peter. 

Some  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  (but  not  the 
most  ancient)  imagined  Mark  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  whom  our  Lord  sent  two  by  two  before 
him  to  preach  through  Galilee  (Luke  x.) ;  but  this  is 
mere  supposition,  and  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  himself  mentioned  this  mission  of 
the  seventy. 

Some  more  modem  critics  think  Mark  was  himself 
the  young  man  whom  he  describes  (xiv.  51, 52)  as  having 
hastily  risen  from  his  bed,  and  mingled,  almost  naked, 
with  the  crowd,  when  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  noise  attending  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives.  This  again  is  mere  conjecture, 
bespeaking  the  natural  desire  to  find  the  future  historian 

ir2 
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of  these  events  himself  present^  in  some  of  them  at  least, 
and  observant  of  them  at  the  time  they  happened.  If 
Mark  really  was  this  young  man,  that  might,  indeed, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  relating  an  incident  of  so  little 
importance  to  the  general  history,  and  which  he  alone 
of  the  four  evangelists  has  mentioned. 

In  the  further  history  of  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find 
him  connected  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  in  the 
following  incid^ats*  In  chap,  xiii.,  he  goes  with  Bama* 
has  and  Saul,  as  their  '^minister*'  or  attendant,  on  their 
journey  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  afterwards 
appears  (ver.  13)  that  he  parted  from  them  in  Pamphylia 
in  the  midst  of  their  expedition ;  and  the  most  obvious 
conclusion  to  draw  from  the  tone  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  he  had  done  so  through  faint-heartedness.  For,  in 
ch.  XV.  37 — 40,  he  is  at  Jerusalem  again  among  the  apo&» 
ties ;  and  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  propose  to  "  go  again 
and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do,** 
Barnabas  would  have  taken  John  Mark  with  them,  but 
Paul  refused  on  account  of  his  previous  desertion.  Their 
"  sharp  contention"  on  this  subject  resulted  in  Paul  and 
Barnabas  taking  different  routes,  the  former  choosing 
Silas  as  his  companion,  and  the  latter  taking  with  him 
Mark.  Paul's  stem  refusal  to  receive  Mark  again,  seems 
indicative  of  his  own  determined  character  and  zeal; 
while  the  greater  tenderness  of  Barnabas  to  the  young 
man's  first  weakness,  is  further  explained  by  the  fact  of 
relationship  between  them,  Mark  being  his  nephew. 
This  fact  transpires  in  Col.  iv.  10,  where  Paul  calls  him 
"  sister's  son  to  Barnabas."*   Of  the  further  proceedings 

♦  So  Barnabas  was  brother  to  the  Mary  at  whose  house  the  disciples 
were  praying  when  Peter  reappeared  from  prison.  But  Barnabas  was 
a  Levite  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36) ;  whence  some  have  concluded  that 
Mark  was  a  Levite  too ;  which  does  not  absolutely  follow,  as  we  do 
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of  Barnabas,  with  Mark  as  his  companion,  we  hear  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  went  to  Cyprus,  Barnabas's 
native  country ;  while  Paul  and  Silas  took  the  reverse 
course,  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  revisiting  the  cities 
where  Paul  had  before  preached.  The  historian  of  the 
Acts  follows  the  course  of  Paul  from  this  time,  and  does 
Bot  mention  either  Barnabas  or  Mark  again. 

The  remaining  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  Mark  are 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  one  of  Peter's ;  and  these 
shew  that  he  had  fully  reinstated  himself  in  the  approval 
of  the  unyielding  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  ten- 
derly regarded  by  Peter. 

In  two  letters  of  Paul's  firom  Rome,  we  find  that 
Mark  is  with  him.  In  that  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10), 
he  seems  to  contemplate  sending  him  to  them, — into  the 
very  neighbourhood,  that  is,  of  Mark's  former  faint- 
heartedness and  disgrace, — for  he  thus  commends  him 
contingently  to  their  kind  notice:  ^^ Aristarchus  my 
fellow-prisoner  saluteth  you ;  and  so  does  Marcus,  sis- 
ter's son  to  Barnabas ;  touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandment :  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him."  And 
in  his  letter  to  Philemon  (^4),  Paul  salutes  his  friend 
from  Marcus,  as  one  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Then  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy  (iv.  11),  which  he  wrote 
from  Rome  when  awaiting  his  final  trial  there,  he  asks 
£or  Mark  to  come  to  him,  in  terms  which  shew  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  worth  and  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance :  "  Only  Luke  is  with  me.  Take  Mark  and  bring 
him  with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  this  minis- 
try." 

In  this  way  Mark  is  connected  with  the  history  and 
ministrations  of  the  apostle  Paul.  There  is  another 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  which  links  him,  briefly 

not  know  to  what  tribe  Mark's  father  belonged,  though  the  presump- 
tion may  be  in  favour  of  a  marriage  in  the  same  tribe. 
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but  very  emphaticallj,  with  Peter;  and  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  traditions  fill  up  his  history  in  connection 
with  this  latter  apostle,  in  a  manner  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  a  general,  and  almost  a  minute,  assent* 

In  Peter's  First  Epistle  (v.  13),  addressed  to  the 
scattered  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  he  gives  this  saluta- 
tion :  "  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together 
with  you,  saluteth  you ;  so  doth  Marcus  my  son."  By 
Babylon,*  he  has  been  generally  understood,  from  very 
ancient  times,  to  have  meant  Rome,  where  both  he  and 
Paul  were  put  to  death,  A.D.  65,  in  Nero's  persecution* 
The  testimony  of  the  ancient  church  is  uniform,  to  the 
effect  that  Peter  spent  some  years  (three  or  four,  more 
likely  than  twenty-five)  in  Rome,  and  that  Mark  was 
his  intimate  companion  there.  Probably  they  had  been 
much  together  in  Jerusalem  in  previous  years.  Erom 
the  endearing  phrase  which  he  uses,  "  Marcus  my  son,'* 
some  have  argued  that  Mark  was  his  convert,  and  had 
been  baptized  by  him.  But  this  is  quite  a  needless 
inference.  An  elderly  apostle  might  very  well  speak  of 
a  younger  fellow -labourer  in  the  Gospel  as  his  son. 
Nothing  more  natural  or  more  affectionate.  St.  Peter*s 
brief  mention  of  him  in  this  Epistle  is  an  epitome  of  the 
mutual  relation  between  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist, 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  church  have  filled 
up  with  details  seldom  varying  much  from  each  other, 
and  on  the  whole  perfectly  credible.  These  ecclesiastical 
traditions  are  given  in  full  by  Lardner  in  his  History  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  82—92), 
and  many  of  them  in  Jones's  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (III.  52—72). 

The  ancient  writers  all  agree  in  representing  Mark  as 

*  An  ingenious  conjecture  proposes  Chalybon  in  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  Babylon ;  the  figurative  use  of  Babylon  for  Rome  not  being  likely, 
and  the  real  Babylon  being  out  of  the  question. 
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the  companion  of  Peter ;  and  several  call  him  liis  inter* 
prefer,  with  reference,  apparently,  to  the  belief  of  his 
having  composed  this  Gospel  with  Peter's  sanction  and 
aid.  They  all  agree  that  he  wrote  it  from  the  materials 
gained  through  his  intercourse  with  that  apostle, — some 
saying  that  he  wrote  it  before  Peter's  death,  others  after, 
— some  that  he  did  it  at  the  apostle's  instigation  and 
from  his  verbal  dictation,  others  on  his  own  suggestion 
and  with  less  direct  aid  from  Peten  There  is  a  general 
agreement  also  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  death  of 
Peter,  Mark  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  where  some 
say  he  wrote  his  history,  though  the  general  testimony 
makes  him  to  have  published  it  in  Italy,  if  not  at  Rome. 
Nor  need  we  dispute  the  current  opinion  that  he  died 
in  Alexandria,  or  the  neighbourhood.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  believes  that  his  remains  were  afterwards 
brought  to  Venice,  of  which  state  he  is  the  tutelar  saint. 

The  internal  characteristics  of  Mark's  Gospel  fully 
bear  out  the  above  idea  of  its  origin,  as  written  in  Italy, 
and  virtually  representing  the  apostle  Peter's  view  of 
the  life  of  Christ. 

If  it  was  published  in  Rome  or  the  neighbourhood, 
and  designed  more  immediately  for  circulation  among 
Gentiles  and  Gentile  Christians,  this  circumstance  would 
fully  explain  and  justify  its  brevity,  since  this  charac- 
teristic arises  chiefly  from  the  omission  of  things  more 
interesting  to  Jewish  Christians  than  to  Gentiles.  For 
instance,  Mark  says  nothing  about  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,* — ^a  matter  all-important  to  the  Jew,  a  thing  of 
pure  indifference  to  the  Gentile ;  nor  about  his  miracu- 
lous birth,* — an  idea  somewhat  conciliatory  to  the  Jewish 
prejudices  felt  against  his  lowly  parentage,  but  to  the 
Roman  mind  too  commonplace  an  incident  to  seem  im- 

*  Some  consider  these  omissions  to  be  a  strong  presumption  in 
&YOur  also  of  the  earlier  authorship  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
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preasive  among  the  multitude  of  its  mythological  demi- 
gods and  heroes  of  preternatural  descent.  Mark^s  ac- 
count of  the  temptation  in  the  desert  is  very  briefly 
given  in  a  single  verse.  He  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  in  a  large  part  of  which  Jewish 
sayings  are  examined  and  christianized.  He  omits  the 
Saviour's  denunciations  against  Bethsaida^  Chorazin  and 
Capernaum^  which  cities  are  compared  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon  and  to  Sodom ;  also  the  allusion  to  Jonah  and 
Nineveh,  and  the  illustration  of  the  increasing  wicked- 
ness of  "  this  generation"  derived  from  the  Jewish  de- 
monology; — all  which  allusions  would  certainly  have 
been  destitute  of  impressiveness  (if  not  of  meam'ng)  to 
Roman  readers.  He  does  not  relate  the  cure  of  the 
centurion's  servant  on  our  Lord's  arrival  at  Capernaum, 
which  (it  is  ingeniously  suggested)  Peter  might  not  have 
vntnessed  if,  as  was  very  natural,  he  went  to  his  own 
home  in  that  city  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Then 
it  is  observed  that  he  occasionally  uses  the  very  Hebrew 
words  spoken  by  Christ  on  certain  solenm  occasions,  but 
thoughtfully  supplies  the  interpretation.  How  natural 
that  the  warm-hearted  Peter,  in  narrating  the  potent 
miracle  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  should 
have  preserved  the  very  words,  TaUtha  cumi,  and  that 
Mark  should  have  explained  them,  **  Damsel,  arise" 
(Mark  v.  41) ;  and  that  other  word  ou  another  occasion, 
Ephphatha,  "be  opened"  (vii.  34) ;  not  to  mention  the 
Hebrew  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross  (Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabachthanij,  preserved  by  Matthew  also ! 

It  is  further  remarked  (and  the  observation  is  as  old 
as  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom)  that  Peter's  essential  au- 
thorship of  this  Gospel  is  revealed  in  those  passages 
which  relate  to  himself  personally.  His  impetuous  and 
ardent  character  necessarily  makes  him  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  apostles  in  every  history  of  their  Master's 
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life.  But  Mark's  manner  of  narrating  the  various  inci- 
dents in  which  Peter  is  conspicuous,  bespeaks  a  pen 
instructed,  if  not  guided  and  restrained,  by  Peter  him- 
self; for  everything  creditable  (as  most  of  those  incidents 
essentially  are)  to  Peter  is  told  in  a  quieter  way  than  by 
the  other  evangelists,  or  is  not  told  at  all ;  whereas  the 
sad  story  of  his  denial  of  Christ  is  given  most  unreserv- 
edly, while  most  penitentially,  in  Mark.  Here  is,  in 
Mark's  Gospel,  no  pronouncing  Peter  blessed  and  giving 
him  the  keys,  on  his  confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(viii.  29,  30,  compared  with  Matt.  xvi.  16—) ;  no  walk- 
ing on  the  water  to  meet  Jesus  (vi.  45 — 50,  compared 
with  Matt.  xiv.  28,  &c.) ;  no  fish  with  the  tribute  money 
in  its  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27) ;  no  mention  of  Christ's 
special  prayer  for  Peter  that  his  faith  might  not  fail 
(Luke  xxii.  31,  32) ;  no  casting  himself  into  the  sea  to 
meet  Christ  after  his  resurrection ;  no  charge  from  Christ 
to  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;  nor  prediction 
of  his  martyrdom,  as  preserved  by  John,  xxi.  7,  15 — 18, 
19.  Mark  has  omitted  these  and  similar  incidents.  Such 
delicate  yet  clear  and  most  interesting  hints  of  indirect 
authorship  (which  are  more  particularly  enumerated  by 
Jones  and  Lardner  in  the  places  above  referred  to),  place 
the  evangelist  Mark  in  close  alliance  with  the  apostle 
Peter  as  an  historian  of  Christ. 

I  have  already  stated  and  shewn  (pp.  251 — 257),  when 
speaking  collectively  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that 
Mark's,  while  much  the  shortest  altogether,  is  in  parti- 
cular places  remarkably  full  and  minute.  It  has,  in  this 
respect,  all  the  signs  of  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 
A  few  special  instances  out  of  mtiny  will  illustrate  this 
feature  of  Mark's  Gospel.  In  the  call  of  James  and  John 
to  the  apostleship  (i.  20),  Mark  alone  mentions  their  leav- 
ing behind  them  "  the  hired  servants,"  as  well  as  their 
father  Zebedee,  in  the  vessel.     When  Matthew  and 

k3 
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Luke  mentioQ  the  cure  of  Simon  Peter's  mother-in-law 
in  Simon's  house,  Mark  (i.  29,  30)  tails  it  the  house  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  (here  is  Peter's  respect  for  his  bro- 
ther),  and  mentions  James  and  John  as  being  present 
also.  In  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  (ii.  4),  Mark  describes 
the  "uncovering  the  roof"  (the  verandah,  apparently), 
in  order  to  let  down  the  sick  man  from  above.  In  the 
voyage  across  the  lake  (iv.  36 — 38),  the  eye-witness  has 
mentioned  the  unessential  yet  graphic  particular,  that 
"  there  were  also  with  him  other  little  ships,"  and  has 
described  Jesus  (as  doubtless  he  saw  him)  as  "  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  on  a  pillow."  The  facts 
may  be  quite  true,  and  may  be  sufficient  for  history  and 
for  faith,  as  Matthew  and  Luke  give  them,  without  these 
minute  touches ;  but  they  are  truly  graphic  and  life- 
like with  these  additions,  which  make  us  feel  that  the 
virtual  narrator  (whether  his  own  penman  or  not)  had 
seen  what  he  describes.  Many  more  such  instances 
might  be  quoted ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew  the 
kind  of  internal  signs  which  confirm  the  ancient  tradition, 
in  itself  so  probable  and  so  interesting,  that  Mark  has 
given  us  essentially  a  Gospel  according  to  SL  Peter^ 
having  heard  its  incidents  recited  again  and  again  in 
their  warm  and  living  vigour  by  that  noble-hearted  and 
true  though  once  faltering  apostle,  whom  Christ  himself 
surnamed  (though  Mark  does  not  tell  us  this)  the  Rock 
of  his  church.     (See  Matt.  xvi.  18.) 

The  public  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Mark  for 
.  the  instruction  of  Peter's  disciples  and  hearers  at  Rome, 
embraced  the  following  series  of  events  and  instructions, 
which  it  is  useful  to  present  in  distinct  abstract  (with 
such  notices  of  time  and  place  as  occur  in  it),  by  way  of 
a  Gospel  outline,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  from  the 
other  evangelists.  The  marks  of  time  or  place  are  dis- 
tinguished by  italic  type. 
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Cli.  i.  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  in  the  wilderness,  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  him.  12.  The  temp- 
tation of  Jesus.  14.  Preaching  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  after  John's 
imprisonment.  16.  Calling  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and 
John.  21.  Capernaum :  teaching  with  authority  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  the  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  cured.  Mouse  of  Simon 
and  Andrew  :*  cure  of  Simon's  mother-in-law ;  of  many  sick 
persons.  Eetirement  and  prayer  in  a  solitary  place.  38.  Tour 
through  the  next  totons,  and  preaching  in  their  synagogues. 
A  leper  cleansed; 

Ch.  ii.  Betum  to  Capernaum.  Cure  of  the.  palsy.  Teaching 
by  the  shore  of  the  Zake  of  Galilee,  14.  Call  of  Levi  the  son 
of  Alpheus.  Jesus  eats  in  his  house  with  publicans  (Roman 
tribute-takers).  18.  Question  of  fasting  argued  with  John's 
disciples  and  the  Pharisees.  23.  Plucking  the  comf  on  the 
sabbath,  and  Christ's  lesson  on  the  subserviency  of  the  sabbath 
to  humanity. 

Ch.  iii.  Teaches  again  in  the  synagogue.  Cure  of  the 
withered  hand.  6.  Pharisees  confer  with  the  Herodians.J 
7.  Jesus  teaches  by  the  seaside,  using  a  small  ship  to  avoid 
the  multitude,  who  come  from  Galilee,  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
Idumea,  Persea,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.  1 3.  Jesus  goes  up  a  moun- 
tain, §  and  appoints  the  twelve  apostles*  22.  Scribes  come  from 
Jerusalem  to  oppose  him.  31.  His  mother  and  his  brethren 
axe  anxious  for  his  safety,  if  not  doubtful  of  his  self-possession. 

•  Keasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Jesus  when 
in  Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood. 

f  Allowed  by  the  Jewish  Law,  and  also  as  regards  grapes  in  a  vine- 
yard (Deut.  zxiii.  24,  25),  provided  no  sickle  was  used,  and  none 
carried  away.  The  Law  laid  no  restriction  as  regards  the  sabbath. 
Pharisaic  tradition  had  discovered  that  scruple,  unknown  to  Moses. 

X  A  name  synonymous  with  Romanising;  as  Herod  Antipas,  the 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Rome.  But 
the  name  Herodian  saved  the  patriot  pride  of  this  essentially  Koman 
faction. 

§  Probably  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which,  how- 
ever, Mark  gives  no  record. 
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Ch.  iv.  Jesus  teaches  again  by  the  sea-side.  Parables  of  the 
sower,  &c.     35.  Crosses  the  Lake.     8tills  the  storm. 

Ch.  V.  In  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  east  of  the  Lake. 
Cures  the  maniac  who  lived  among  the  tombs.  "  The  demons 
enter  the  swine."*  21.  In  Galilee  again.  Eaises  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  cures  the  woman  on  the  way. 

Ch.  vi.  Jesus  goes  to  "  his  otvh  country "  (Na%arethjy  and 

♦  This  is  the  only  destructive  miracle  performed  by  Jesus  (for  the 
emblematic  blighting  of  the  barren  fig-tree  does  not  deserve  to  be  eo 
described).  In  this  instance  of  the  swine,  serious  objections  have  been 
felt  by  tender  religious  minds.  The  sacrifice  of  property  belonging 
to  an  unknown  owner  is  vindicated  by  the  consideration  that  such 
property  was  illegal  and  immoral.  A  Jew  keeping  swine  would  feel 
himself  deservedly  punished  by  their  destruction.  As  for  the  poor 
swine  themselves,  I  know  not  that  humanity  to  animals  would  have 
insisted  on  reserving  them  for  the  butcher.  But  the  full  vindication 
of  the  scene  is  found,  perhaps,  most  simply  by  thoroughly  realizing 
it.  When  we  read  that  **  all  the  demons  besought  him,  saying.  Send 
us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them,"  of  course  we  un- 
derstand that  the  voice  of  the  poor  maniac  himself  spoke  these  strange 
words.  He,  for  the  moment,  personated  the  supposed  demons  within 
him  :  "  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many,**  he  said  before,  v.  9 ; 
and  Legion  was  unwilling  to  be  dispossessed  of  his  comfortable  dwell- 
ing-place in  a  human  body,  and  sent  back  into  **  desert  places  "  to 
seek  rest  and  find  none.  This  explains  the  reluctance  of  many  de- 
moniacs to  be  cured.  Those  who,  in  their  own  disordered  feeling, 
impersonated  the  evil  spirits,  shrunk,  of  course,  from  the  approach  of 
Christ's  miraculous  mercy ;  while  the  few  who  retained  their  own 
personal  consciousness,  and  felt  themselves  to  be  **  grievously  vexed 
with  demons,"  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer.  '*  Legion  "  reads  the  intent 
of  Jesus,  and  desperately  says,  **  If  thou  send  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go 
into  the  herd  of  swine  "  (Matt.  viii.  31 ).  Truly  a  mad  request !  Jesus 
quietly  pursues  his  benevolent  purpose,  and  in  his  usual  language 
(the  only  intelligible  language)  bids  the  demons  come  out ; — the  maniac 
suits  the  action  to  the  word;— "Legion"  goes  into  the  swine,— that 
is,  the  maniac  rushes  wildly  amongst  them ;  they  run  before  him  down 
the  steep  into  the  lake  ; — Legion  is  gone ;  and  the  man  remains,  **  re- 
stored to  his  right  mind."  Truly  an  affecting  and  genuine  picture  is 
this,  in  however  quaint  a  garb  !  and  most  of  all  in  its  conclusion, 
where  the  restored  man  desires  to  follow  his  benefactor :  "  Howbeit, 
Jesus  suffered  him  not,  but  saith  unto  him,  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath 
had  compassion  upon  thee."  (See,  on  demoniacal  possession,  Yol.  I. 
p.  56,  &c.) 
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teaches  in  the  synagogue  "without  honour;"  then  in  the 
villages  around.  7.  Sends  out  the  twelve  by  two  and  two. 
14.  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  hears  of  Jesus,  and  guiltily 
thinks  it  is  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  liurder  of 
John  retrospectively  neirrated.  30.  The  apostles  return,  and 
Jesus  takes  them  by  shi^  to  a  solitary  place.  Multitudes  follow, 
and  he  feeds  the  5000  miraculously.  46.  Sends  his  disciples 
away  in  the  ship,  and  joins  them,  walking  on  the  water.  53. 
They  land  in  Gennesaret  (on  the  west  side),  where  he  performs 
many  miraculous  cures. 

Ch.  vii.  Pharisees  and  scribes  from  Jerusalem  rebuke  him 
for  neglecting  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  he  vindicates 
morality  against  ceremonialism.  14.  Unclean  meats  and  un- 
clean thoughts.  24.  Jesus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l)/re  and 
Sidon,  Cures  the  Syro-phoenician  woman's  child.  31.  Thence 
to  Decapolis  (north-east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee),  where  he  gives 
speech  to  the  deaf  mute  (a  miracle  recorded  only  by  Mark), 
and  (viii.  1)  feeds  the  4000. 

Ch.  viii.  10.  By  ship  to  Bahnanutha  (supposed  to  be  south- 
east of  the  Lake),  where  the  Pheuisees  ask  for  "  a  sign,"  and 
he  departs  "  to  the  other  side,"  the  disciples  reasoning  about 
the  "  leaven  of  the  Pharisees"  on  the  way.  22.  At  JBethsaida, 
in  Galilee,  Christ  cures  a  blind  man  (another  miracle  mentioned 
by  Mark  alone).  27.  Is  in  the  towns  of  Casarea  Philippi 
(north  of  Galilee) ;  asks  his  disciples,  who  men  say  he  is ; 
forbids  them  to  call  him  by  the  title  Christ;  tells  them  he 
must  be  put  to  death,  which  Peter  deprecates,  and  is  rebuked 
by  his  Master.  34.  He  warns  the  people  what  self-sacrifice 
discipleship  required. 

Ch.  ix.  2.  The  transfiguration  occurs  on  a  mountain,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  last  mentioned,  though  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  Mount  Tabor,  in  Galilee.  (This  was  a 
vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  great  Pro- 
phet of  Judaism,  speaking  with  Jesus  about  his  destined  death.) 
14.  On  coming  down,  Jesus  cures  the  dumb  demoniac  child, 
whom  his  disciples  could  not.  30.  They  pass  quietly  through 
Galilee  to  Capernaum,  where  the  disciples  dispute  who  should 
be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  Jesus  makes  a  little 
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cbild  their  teacher.     38.  Bids  them  consider  as  oil  their  part 
those  who  do  not  actively  oppose  them* 

Ch.  X.  Jasns  goes  "into  the  coasts  ofJudaa  hy  thefoHher  Me 
of  Jordan**  (the  beginning  of  his  final  journey  through  the 
PereBa,  to  avoid  passing  through  Samaria  on  his  way  to  tlio 
last  passover  at  Jerusalem).  The  Pharisees  "tempt  him," 
and  he  answers  them.  13.  He  blesses  children.  17.  Answers 
the  young  man,  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  28. 
Speaks  of  the  first  in  privileges  being  last  in  blessing,  and  the 
last  first.  32.  On  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  tells  the  astonished 
twelve  what  is  to  happen  to  him  there.  James  and  John  ask 
to  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  in  his  kingdom ;  and 
he  gives  them  aU  a  lesson  of  humility.  46.  They  come  to 
Jericho,  where  (as  he  departs)  he  gives  sight  to  blind  Bartimeus 
(son  of  Timeus). 

Ch.  xi.  Arriving  at  Bethphage  and  Bethany  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  he  makes  his  public  entry  as  Messiah 
into  the  fatal  city.  12.  The  barren  fig-tree  is  cursed,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  barren  and  devoted  Jewish  state.  15.  Jesus 
cleanses  the  temple ;  returns  each  evening  to  Bethany  during 
the  feast  of  the  passover ;  and  (27)  confronts  the  chief  priests, 
scribes  and  elders  in  the  temple,  who  demand  his  "  authority 
for  doing  these  things." 

Ch.  xii.  He  teaches  by  parables.  The  vineyard  let  to  faith- 
less husbandmen.  The  stone  rejected  by  the  builders  and 
made  head  of  the  comer.  13.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
and  (18)  the  Sadducees  are  successively  foiled  in  their  assaults; 
and  (28)  the  scribe,  understanding  the  supremacy  of  the  two 
great  commandments,  is  declared  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  35.  Jesus  warns  the  people  against  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  (41)  blesses  the  widow's  two  mites. 

Ch.  xiii.  In  sight  of  the  temple  and  its  admirable  structure, 
Jesus  foretels  the  time  when  "  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  3.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  he  foretels  to  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  more  minuteness. 

Ch.  xiv.  The  passover  draws  on.  In  Bethany,  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  (the  same,  probably,  as  that  of  Martha, 
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Mary  and  Lazarus*),  a  woman  (Mary,  as  explained  by  John) 
anoints.  Jesus  with  precious  ointment;  and  Judas  reveals  his 
own  coyetousness,  and  bargains  to  betray  Christ.  12.  Jesus, 
with  the  twelve,  celebrates  the  passover  in  the  house,  appa- 
rently, of  some  well-known  disciple,  and  (22)  institutes  the 
Lord's  Supper.  26.  They  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  Christ  foretels  his  desertion  by  all  his  friends,  and  Peter's 
denial  of  him.  32.  The  prayer  and  sorrow  in  the  garden. 
48.  The  betrayal.  47.  The  attempted  rescue  by  one  who 
drew  a  sword  (and  whom  we  should  have  recognized  at  once 
as  Peter,  if  John's  Gospel  did  not  afterwards  mention  his  name). 
53.  The  examination  before  the  high-priest.  65.  The  insults. 
66.  Peter's  denial. 

Ch.  XV.  The  trial  before  Pilate.  15.  The  condemnation. 
16.  The  soldiers'  insults.  The  crucifixion.  39.  The  centu- 
rion at  the  cross.  40.  The  women.  42.  The  burial  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Ch.  xvi.  •  The  intended  embalming  by  the  women  after  the 
sabbath,  and  the  discovered  resurrection.  9.  Christ  appears 
to  Mary  of  Magdala.f     12.  To  two  disciples  in  the  country 

*  The  supposition  that  Martha  was  the  widow  of  one  Simon,  who 
sometime  in  his  life  had  been  leprous,  and  so  gained  this  surname, 
would  harmonize  several  expressions  and  account  for  certain  facts  in 
the  history.  In  John's  accoimt  of  this  incident  (xii.  1—8),  Martha 
"  served,**  proving  that  she  was  in  her  own  home ;  and  Mary  is  ex- 
pressly named  as  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus.  Bethany  is  "  the 
town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha'*  (John  xi.  1)^  and  Lazarus, 
probably  a  very  young  man,  lives  with  his  sisters,  not  they  with  him. 
This  home  is  never  called  the  house  of  Lazarus.  In  Luke  x.  38,  it  is 
**  Martha's  house**  explicitly.  Simon,  the  leper,  never  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  any  of  the  incidents  at  Bethany.  But  on  the  above  supposi- 
tion, the  house  where  his  widow  lived  with  her  sister  and  brother 
would  naturally  bear  his  name  still. 

Michaelis,  however,  supposes  the  entertainment  to  have  been  given 
in  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  which  Martha,  **  who  was  a  diligent  house- 
wife, prepared  the  table.*'     (Introd.,  Vol.  III.  Pt.  i.  p.  20). 

t  The  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark's  Gospel  (9—20)  are  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authenticity,  being  absent  from  one  of  the  principal  MSS., 
and  marked  as  doubtful  in  many  others.  (See  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament.)  Yet  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  author  could  con- 
sider his  work  as  finished  at  verse  8.    That  would  have  been  an  end 
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(Cleopas,  according  to  Luke,  was  one  of  them,  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus).  14.  Then  to  the  eleven,  whom  he  commissions  to 
"  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  to  whom  he  pro- 
mises miracnlons  attestations.  19.  Then  he  is  '^  received  up 
into  heaven ;"  and  they  go  forth  everywhere  preaching,  "  the 
Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs 
following." 

Such  is  a  simple  abstract  of  the  history  of  Christ's 
public  life  and  ministry,  as  recorded  by  Mark.  By  this 
account  of  the  matter,  our  Lord's  personal  labours  would 
seem  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  Galilee,  while 
reaching  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  eastward,  Csesarea 
Philippi  northward,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  westward, — until  his  fatal  journey  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  last  passover.  We  shall  afterwards  find,  however, 
that  he  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  other  Jewish  festi- 
vals (probably  at  each  as  it  occurred  during  his  short 
public  ministry),  returning  thence  to  Galilee.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  Mark  confines  his  history  (as 
Matthew  and  Luke  also  do  theirs)  to  the  transactions  in 
Galilee  and  the  neighbourhood,  until  that  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  John's  Gospel  alone  supplies  the  inci- 
dents at  Jerusalem  at  the  previous  festivals. 

As  regards  that  part  of  our  Lord's  ministry  which 
was  transacted  in  Galilee,  Matthew  and  Luke  will  be 
found  to  add  many  things  omitted,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
things  briefly  mentioned,  in  Mark.  Most  particularly, 
they  give  a  large  additional  store  of  our  Lord's  parables 

without  a  conclusion,  and  very  inconsistent  with  the  orderly  method 
observed  in  the  introduction  of  this  Gospel,  which  opens  with  an 
appropriate  title :  **  The  beginnftig  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  The  last  twelve  verses  form,  in  fact,  a  most  appropriate 
and  regular  ending ;  the  little  repetition  (in  the  9th  verse)  of  part  of 
what  had  been  said  in  the  first,  being  no  more  than  is  easily  explained 
if  we  suppose  this  conclusion  to  have  been  the  author's  own  rapid 
8umm.ary  of  the  Gospel  history  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
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and  other  instructions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  they  often  materially  vary  from  the  order 
in  which  Mark  has  related  certain  incidents  common  to 
them  all.  And  the  order  again  varies  often  between 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  nor  really 
important.  Whether  certain  instructions  were  given  by 
Christ  before  or  dfter  certain  others, — whether  a  miracle 
upon  a  blind  man  preceded  or  followed,  by  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  one  performed  upon  a  paralytic, — is  of  no 
religious  importance.  One  can  imagine  Peter,  and  the 
other  apostles  in  like  manner,  storing  up  each  incident 
and  each  parable,  and  repeating  them  very  carefully  to 
other  disciples  again  and  again,  while  comparatively 
Tie^igent  of  their  exact  order  of  time,  and  presently 
forgetful  of  it.  The  only  misfortune  is,  when  readers 
demand  from  these  writers,  or  ascribe  to  them,  an  infal- 
libility of  chronological  memory,  which  they  do  not 
exhibit  nor  profess ;  and  when,  finding  the  three  or  four 
assumed  infallible  memories  to  be  inconsistent  with  each 
other  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  weakly  apprehensive  for 
the  credit  of  Christianity,  thus  staked  upon  a  fiction  of 
their  own  false  reverence.  Any  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
will  shew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  in  the  frequent 
transpositions  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
of  portions  of  each  Gospel,  in  order  to  bring  side  by 
side  such  portions  as  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

I  shall  now  analyze  the  other  Gospels  in  turn,  to  see 
how  they  severally  enlarge  the  materials  thus  far  pre- 
sented by  Mark ;  and  shall  preface  each,  as  I  have  done 
his,  by  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author.  And,  with- 
out disparaging  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  Harmo- 
nists, who  have  endeavoured,  often  with  considerable 
success,  to  reconcile  together,  by  various  allowable  sup- 
positions, the  seeming  discrepancies  of  statement  in  the 
different  writers,  I  may  hope  the  plan  here  adopted  may. 
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in  its  turn,  help  to  give  a  distinct  view  both  of  the  har- 
mony and  the  discrepancy,  by  presenting  a  clear  outline 
of  the  Gospel  incidents  themselves,  and  of  the  varied 
order  and  different  degrees  of  fulness  with  which  they 
are  narrated  by  the  different  evangelists. 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  Matthew's  or  Luke's 
Gospel  was  the  earlier  written ;  nor,  indeed,  that  Mark's 
was  the  earliest  of  the  three.  Ck>nsidering  them  all  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  same  time,  and  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  we  are  endeavouring  merely  to 
adopt  that  order  ofpenual  which  will  leave  the  dearest 
impression  of  their  respective  contents.  With  this  view, 
we  have  first  analyzed  Mark's,  the  shortest,  simplest, 
and  perhaps  earliest  of  the  three.  It  is  of  little  or  no 
importance  whether  we  take  Matthew's  or  Luke's  next* 
But  Matthew's  has  a  special  claim  to  precedence,  in  the 
fiwt  that  he  was  an  apostle  of  Christ,  and  an  eye-witness, 
therefore,  of  most  of  the  events  recorded  by  him ;— at 
least,  of  those  occiuring  after  his  ninth  chapter,  where 
his  own  call  to  the  apostleship  is  narrated ;  and  no  doubt 
also  of  many  things  preceding  his  call,  and  his  mingling 
in  which  may  have  led  to  it  and  justified  it.  The  fact 
of  his  apostleship  disposes  some  Harmonists  to  prefer  his 
order  of  events  to  that  of  Mark  or  Luke,  where  they 
differ.  Yet  it  is  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mat- 
thew has,  in  several  instances,  brought  together  into 
one  passage  discourses  or  events  properly  belonging  to 
several  occasions,  through  their  similarity  of  character. 
These  are  questions  of  accuracy  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  several  evangelists,  on  which  we  may  well  despair 
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of  deciding  between  Matthew  and  Peter  (as  represented 
by  Mark),  or  the  unknown  testimonies  appealed  to  by 
Luke. 

Matthew  gives  the  following  account  of  his  own  call 
to  the  apostleship : 

"And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence  (Capernaum?),  he  saw 
a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom :  and 
he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose,  and  followed 
him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house, 
behold,niany  publicans  and  sinners  (tribute-takers  and  Gentiles) 
came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples.  And  when  the 
Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  disciples.  Why  eateth  your 
Master  with  publicans  aad  sinners?  But  when  Jesus  heard  that, 
he  said  unto  them.  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth, 
I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice :  for  I  am  not  come  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance"  (Matt.  ix.  9 — 13). 

In  Mark  (ii.  13—17)  and  Luke  (v.  27—32),  there  is 
evidently  the  same  history ;  but,  instead  of  Matthew 
being  its  subject,  we  are  surprised  and  perplexed  to  find 
that  the  person  in  question  is  named  Levi.  Mark  calls 
him  "Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  and  also  specifies  that 
he  was  receiving  custom  near  the  sea-side, — that  is,  the 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  He  was  one  of  the  Roman 
publicans,  or  tribute-collectors,  though  himself  a  native 
Jew;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  collecting  a  toll 
upon  passengers  and  merchandize  crossing  the  Lake. 

But  was  Matthew  the  same  person  as  Levi  ?  Or  were 
they  two  publicans,  both  called  at  the  same  time  ?  And 
if  two  different  persons,  both  called  by  Christ,  did  they 
both  become  apostles,  or  was  Levi  merely  a  disciple  ? 
And  why  does  Matthew  mention  his  own  call  merely, 
without  alluding  to  Levi ;  while  Mark  and  Luke  men* 
tion  only  Levi,  without  a  word  about  Matthew  ? 

It  is  a  curious  and  perplexing  question  of  personal 
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identities^  and  both  sides  of  the  question  have  had  their 
advocates  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present* 

Perhaps  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  Levi  was 
only  a  surname  for  Matthew,  the  apostle  and  evangelist* 
But  how  is  it,  then,  that  Mark  and  Luke,  who  call  him 
Levi  on  this  occasion,  call  him  Matthew  in  their  lists  of 
the  apostles?  (Mark  iii.  18,  and  Luke  vi*  15;  also  Acts 
L  13),  The  passages  now  enumerated  are  absolutely  all 
in  which  either  Matthew  or  Levi  is  mentioned,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  some  doubt.  But 
the  patronymic  given  to  Levi  by  Mark,  of  "son  of 
Alpheus,"  seems  to  shew  that  Levi  was  not  Matthew. 
For,  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  we  have  "James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,"  also  known  as  James  the  Less,  or  the 
younger  (Mark  xv.  40),  to  distinguish  him  from  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  Paul  further  designates  this 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  "  James  the  Lord's  brother" 
(Gal.  i.  19).  Then  again,  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles, 
there  is  a  Judas,  the  brother  of  this  James,  the  "  Judas 
not  Iscariot"  (John  xiv.  22), — the  Jude  whose  Epistle 
stands  among  the  New-Testament  Scriptures.  And 
these  two  names,  James  and  Jude,  are  also  enumerated 
among  the  "brethren"  of  Jesus  by  Matthew  (xiii.  55, 
56) :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  Is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary  ?  And  his  brethren,  James  and  Joses  and 
Simon  and  Judas  ?"  (See  also  Mark  vi.  3.)  Now,  if 
Matthew  was  the  same  as  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,  he 
must  have  been  one  of  the  Lord's  "  brethren"  (whatever 
degree  of  relationship  we  understand  to  be  implied  in 
that  term).  But  he  is  not  mentioned  among  them, 
though  four  brothers  are  mentioned  by  name.  Nor  is 
there  any  hint  of  Matthew's  sustaining  such  a  relation- 
ship ;  while,  in  all  the  three  lists  of  the  apostles  (which 
I  shall  now  give  side  by  side),  James  is  expressly  de-- 
scribed  as  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Judas  is  called  his  brother 
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by  Luke.  With  these  parallel  lists  before  us,  I  shall 
now  take  the  opportunity,  not  merely  of  distinguishing 
Matthew  from  Levi,  but  also  of  identifying  some  of  the 
less  conspicuous  apostles  under  their  various  surnames, 
and  of  tracing  the  family  connection  which  subsisted 
between  some  of  them  and  our  Lord. 

The  following  are  the  lists  of  the  apostles  as  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  respectively,  in  the  very  words 
of  each.  Luke  repeats  the  same  names  in  the  book  of 
Acts  in  a  slightly  varied  order.     (See  Acts  i.  13.) 


By  Matthew 
(X.  2-4). 

**Now  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles 
are  these : 

(1)  Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,  and 

(2)  Andrew  his  bro- 
ther; 

(3)  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and 


(4)  John  his  brother ; 

(5)  Philip  and 

(6)  Bartholomew; 

(7)  Thomas,  and 

(8)  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican ; 

(9)  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  and 

(10)  Lebbeus,  whose 
surname  was  Thad- 
deus; 

(11)  Simon  the  Ca- 
naanite,  and 

(12)  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  also  betrayed 
him." 


By  Mark 
(iii.  14—19). 

**  And  he  ordained 
twelve,  that  they 
should  be  with  him, 
&c.: 

(1)  And  Simon  he 
surnamed  Peter ; 

{3)  and  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee, 

(4)  and  John  the  bro- 
ther of  James  (and 
he  surnamed  them 
Boanerges,  which 
is,  The  sons  of  thun- 
der); 

(2)  and  Andrew, 

(5)  and  Philip, 

(6)  and  Bartholomew, 

(8)  and  Matthew, 

(7)  and  Thomas, 

(9)  and  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus, 

(10)  andThaddeus, 


(11)  and  Simon  the 
Canaanite, 

(12)  and  Judas  Isca- 
riot, which  also  be- 
trayed him.** 


By  LuKB 
(vi.  13—16). 

"  He  chose  twelve, 
whom  also  he  nam- 
ed apostles : 

(1)  Simon  (whom  he 
also  named  Peter), 

(2)  and  Andrew  his 
brother, 

(3)  James 


(4)  and  John, 

(5)  Philip 

(6)  and  Bartholomew, 

(8)  Matthew 
(7)  and  Thomas, 

(9)  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus, 

(11)  and  Simon  called 
Zelotes, 

(10)  and  Judas  the 
brother  of  James, 

(12)  and  Judas  Isca- 
riot, which  also  was 
the  traitor.*' 
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In  the  first  list,  Matthew's,  I  have  numbered  the 
names  from  1  to  12;  and  in  the  other  lists,  I  have 
placed  opposite  to  each  name  the  number  to  which  it 
seems  to  correspond  in  Matthew's.  With  most  of  the 
names  there  is  no  difficulty  or  doubt.  Even  their  general 
order  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  lists,  with  a  few  inver- 
sions only. 

The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew, 
James  and  John,  stand  first  in  all,  only  that  Andrew's 
name  is  varyingly  linked  with  that  of  his  brother,  or 
postponed  to  those  of  James  and  John,  who  were  fre- 
quently united  with  Peter  in  nearer  attendance  upon 
Christ. 

The  history  and  character  of  Peter  are  conspicuous 
in  the  Gospel  history.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  are  also  well  known.  The  name  Boanerges 
was  probably  applied  to  them  by  our  Lord  on  occasion 
of  their  proposing  (Luke  ix.  54),  to  "command  fire 
from  heaven"  upon  the  Samaritan  villagers.  The  tra- 
gical death  of  James  in  Herod's  persecution  (Acts  xii.  2) 
seems  to  shew  that  he  was  early  prominent  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  Of  John,  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  we  shall  say  more  when  we  come  to  his  Gospel. 
Andrew  makes  no  figure  in  the  history ;  but  he  appears 
(John  i.  40)  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and,  as  such,  was  "  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
and  he  seems  first  to  have  pointed  the  attention  of  his 
more  ardent  brother,  Simon,  to  the  probability  of  Jesus 
proving  to  bfe  the  Messiah.  He  says  a  few  words  in 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  8). 

Philip  stands  fifth  in  all  the  lists.  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ;  and  his  first  in- 
terview with  Jesus,  and  his  conversation  with  Nathaniel 
thereupon, — that  "  Israelite  indeed  without  guile,"  yet 
full  of  prejudice  (to  whose  confident  objection — "  Can 
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there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  — he 
calmly  replies,  "Come  and  see"), — is  a  scene  highly 
creditable  to  the  characters  of  both  parties  (John  i.  43 — 
51),  Nathaniel,  according  to  this  narrative  in  John's 
Gospel,  appears  to  have  become  a  disciple,  and,  we  na- 
turally presume,  an  apostle ;  and  he  is  mentioned  also 
among  the  apostles  in  John  xxi.  2.  But  there  is  no 
Nathaniel  in  any  of  the  above  lists.  Probably  he  was 
the  same  as  Bartholomew,  who  stands  next  to  Philip, 
and  whose  name  appears  nowhere  else.  Bartholomew 
is  a  mere  patronymic,  in  fact,  meaning  the  son  of  Tho^ 
lomew;  and  the  sixth  apostle  in  Matthew's  list,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  was  Nathaniel,  surnamed  Bartholo- 
mew, or  the  son  of  Tholoraew.  Bar  in  Syriac,  is  equi- 
valent to  Mac  in  Scotch,  Q'  in  Irish,  and  Ap  in  Welsh. 

Thomas  stands  next.  He  only  comes  forward  indi- 
vidually on  three  occasions  in  the  history.  The  first 
time  is  (John  xi.  16)  when  Jesus,  hearing  of  the  illness 
of  Lazarus,  is  dissuaded  by  the  more  timorous  of  his 
disciples  from  going  into  Judea  again,  lest  the  Jews  should 
stone  him ;  but  Thomas  bravely  said,  "  Let  us  also  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  hira."  The  second  occasion  shews 
him  as  a  somewhat  literal-minded  and  hard-headed  rea- 
soner  (John  xiv.  5),  when — in  reply  to  his  Lord's  words,, 
"Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know" — ^he 
confesses,  with  fearless  sincerity,  "  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,"  and  objects,  "  how  can  we,  then, 
know  the  way  ?"  The  third  occasion  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  incredulity  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xx. 
24} — 29),  when,  if  he  was  dogmatic  in  his  doubts  and 
unreasonable  in  his  demand  for  proofs  which  might  not 
have  been  granted,  the  satisfaction  of  his  incredulity 
affords  a  proportionately  strong  evidence  for  us  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Matthew  is  coupled  with  Thomas  in  the  three  lists. 
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which  run  variously,  "Thomas  and  Matthew,"  or  "  Mat- 
thew and  Thomas.*'  It  is  observable  that  he  is  described 
as  the  publican  only  in  his  own  list,  as  if  Mark  and  Luke 
would  omit  the  mention  of  an  employment  naturally  in 
little  favour  among  the  Jews,  however  honourably  it 
might  be  filled  by  the  individual;  while  he  himself, 
however,  disdains  to  take  advantage  of  so  simple  an 
omission,  and  boldly  writes  himself  "  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican." This  is  true  dignity  of  soul.  The  mind  is  the 
standard  of  this  man. 

James  the  son  of  Alpheus  stands  ninth  in  all  the  lists. 
Omitting  Judas  Iscariot  (which  designation  probably 
means  Judas  of  Kerioth,  or  Carioth,  a  town  mentioned 
in  Joshua  xv.  25),  whose  abortive  name  is  marked  with 
disgrace  in  the  three  lists,  and  disappears  &om  that  ia 
the  book  of  Acts,  there  remain  James's  brother,  Judas 
(according  to  Luke's  list),  and  Simon,  variously  called 
the  Canaanite  and  Zelotes.  But  instead  of  the  name 
"  Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  we  have  in  Matthew's 
list  "  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus,"  and  in 
Mark's  simply  "  Thaddeus."  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  same  apostle  is  meant  by  all  three ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  when  the  name  Judas 
had  been  made  infamous  by  Iscariot's  treachery,  any 
surname  of  the  other  Judas  might  come  to  be  used  by 
his  friends,  and  by  himself  too,  in  preference.  In  the 
Gospel  history,  during  the  companionship  of  Iscariot, 
this  Judas  is  spoken  of  (John  xiv.  22)  as  "Judas  not 
Iscariot,"  for  clear  distinction's  sake ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  known  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  as  Lebbeus,  or 
as  Thaddeus. 

And  now  this  surname,  Lebbeus,  so  like  Levi  with  a 
latinized  ending,  throws  us  back  upon  the  inquiry,  whe- 
ther Levi  the  publican,  whose  call  is  related  by  Mark 
and  Luke,  is  the  same  person,  or  not,  with  Matthew  the 
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publican  who  relates  his  own  call  in  his  own  Gospel. 
And  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  identify  Levi  with  the 
tenth  name  among  the  apostles.  Let  us  recall  the  links 
of  evidence  :  **  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus"  is  the  person 
called  to  discipleship,  if  not  to  apostleship,  in  Mark ; 
"  Levi"  simply  in  Luke ;  a  publican  according  to  both. 
In  Luke's  list  of  the  apostles,  there  is  Judas  the  brother 
of  James  and  son  of  Alpheus,  who  in  Matthew's  list 
appears  as  "  Lebbeus,  sumamed  Thaddeus,"  and  in 
Mark's  simply  as  Thaddeus.  This  is  tertainly  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  Levi's  identity,  not  with  Matthew, 
but  with  Jude  Lebbeus,  sumamed  Thaddeus.  Michaelis 
(Vol.  III.  Pt.  i.  pp.  97, 98)  maintains  that  Matthew  and 
Iievi  were  two  different  persons,  both  tribute-takers,  and 
called  on  the  same  day;  though  he  does  not  identify 
Levi  with  Lebbeus,  nor  suppose  he  was  an  apostle  at  all. 
He  thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Levi's 
call  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  of  Matthew's  in  the  other 
two: 

"  As  it  was  of  more  importance  to  the  readers  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  to  be  informed  of  the  call  of  its  author  to  the 
apostleship,  than  of  the  call  of  Levi,  especially  if  Levi  was  not 
called  to  be  aQ  apostle,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  why 
St.  Matthew  mentioned  only  his  own  call,  and  was  silent  in 
respect  to  that  of  Levi.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  on  the  con- 
trary, might  without  impropriety  be  silent  in  respect  to  St. 
Matthew,  and  mention  only  the  call  of  Levi, — ^partly  because 
Levi,  as  being  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  related  to  Christ,  and 
perhaps  through  this  relationship  occasioned  the  call  likewise 
of  St.  Matthew;  and  partly  because  perhaps  Levi  was  the 
principal,  and  St.  Matthew  only  an  inferior,  person  in  the 
tribute  house ; — a  supposition  which  is  not  improbable,  as  St. 
Mark  expressly  relates  that  the  entertainment  which  was 
given  to  Jesus  on  this  occasion  was  in  the  house  of  Levi,  and 
St.  Luke  describes  also  Levi  as  the  master  of  the  feast ;  whereas 
St.  Matthew,  after  having  related  his  own  call,  does  not  say 

VOL.  u.  0 
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that  the  entertainment  was  given  in  hts  house,  but  says  only^ 
'  As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house.' " 

Simon  the  Canaanite,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  called 
Simon  Zelotes  (or,  the  Zelot)  by  Luke,  implying  that 
he  was  (or,  more  likely,  had  been)  connected  with  that 
politico-religious  party  whom  Josephus  describes  (War, 
IV.  vi.  3).  It  is  observable  that  there  is  a  Simon  among 
"  the  brethren  of  Christ"  above  mentioned ;  but  the 
name  is  too  common  to  justify  the  inference  that  Simon 
Zelotes  was  another  of  the  family  of  Alpheus. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  sense,  pos- 
sibly or  probably,  the  family  of  Alpheus  were  brethren 
and  sisters  of  our  Lord.  It  is  generally  supposed  that^ 
in  Jewish  phrase,  cousirs  would  be  included  in  this  de- 
signation. If  brought  up  together  on  terms  of  constant 
intimacy,  this  is  very  probable ;  otherwise  it  is  not  so 
clear.  The  name  of  Alpheus*s  wife,  we  learn  (from 
Mark  xv.  40,  and  xvi.  1),  was  Mary.  She  is  "  the 
other  Mary"  in  Matthew  (xxviii.  1).  In  John  (xix.  ^5), 
she  appears  as  the  second  of  the  three  Marys  standing 
by  the  cross,  and  as  sister  to  our  Lord's  mother :  "  Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene."  *  And  here  arise  new  intricacies  of  Scrip- 
ture relationship.  Our  Lord*s  own  mother  was  named 
Mary.  Her  sister  Mart^  cannot  therefore  have  been  her 
own  sister,  but  probably  her  sister-in-law ;  being  either 
her  brother's  wife,  or  the  sister  of  her  husband  Joseph. 
So  Joseph's  sister  Mary,  we  conclude,  was  wife  to  Cleo- 
pas ;  or  else  Cleopas  was  Mary's  own  brother,  and  his 
wife  was  another  Mary.  Are  Cleopas  and  Alpheus, 
then,  the  same  person?     Or  is  Cleopas  (as  some  have 

♦  These  are  not  four  women,  but  three.  "His  mother's  sister  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleopas/'  must  be  read  without  a  stop  after  aiater.  The 
conjunction  €md  is  carefully  placed  between  the  difil^rent  persons. 
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suggested)  the  second  husband  of  Alpheus's  widow  ?  The 
latter  supposition  is  not  necessary,  since  Alpheus  and 
Cleopas  (or  Clopas)  are  merely  different  ways  of  putting 
the  sanie  Hebrew  name  into  a  Greek  form.*  And  now 
Alpheus  ceases  to  be  a  mere  patronymic  to  one  or  per- 
haps two  of  the  apostles ;  for  we  find  him,  under  his 
varied  name  of  Cleopas,  to  be  one  of  the  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  Christ  conversed  after 
his  resurrection,  "expounding  unto  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself"  (Luke  xxiv. 
18). 

We  have,  then,  this  result  with  great  clearness : 
Alpheus  or  Cleopas  was  husband  to  "  the  other  Marjr," 
who  is  called  sister  to  our  Lord's  mother,  and  whom  we 
take  to  have  been  own  sister  of  Joseph,  or  else  Alpheus 
to  have  been  own  brother  to  our  Lord's  mother.  Al- 
pheus had  a  son  James  among  the  apostles,  "  the  Lord's 
brother," — James  the  younger,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle; 
and  another,  "Judas  not  Iscariot,"  who  is  also  called 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  and  probably  was  the  same  as 
"Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  who  was  a  publican,  or 
Roman  tribute-collector,  before  Christ  called  him.  Al- 
pheus had  also  two  more  sons,  Joses  and  Simon,  and 
some  daughters,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  And 
these  sons  and  daughters  are  all  called  Christ's  brothers 
and  sisters. 

If  Mary,  our  Lord's  mother,  was  a  widow,  as  is  uni- 
versally believed,  and  especially  if  she  became  so  when 
Jesus  was  young,  and  if  she  and  her  son  resided  thence- 
forth with  Alpheus  and  his  family,  the  cousins  all  grow- 

•  The  Hebrew  ia  ^Q^^,  Ch,  I,  p  (or  ph),i.  Sounding  the  first  letter 
gutturally,  supplying  vowels  and  adding  a  termination,  we  have 
KXiawaCf  or  KXcoirotc.  Softening  the  first  letter,  we  get  'AX^aioc;  like 
'Ayyaioc  from  S2ip|»  Haggai  the  prophet.  See  Kuinoel  on  John  xix. 
26 — 27,  who,  however,  very  needlessly  makes  KXtSirag,  in  Luke  xxiv. 
18,  a  different  person  from  KXwirac  and  'AX^aiof . 

o2 
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ing  up  together  from  childhood  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
these  interesting  phenomena  of  relationship  are  all  satis- 
factorily explained,  and  "  the  other  Mary"  is  a  term  of 
simple  and  natural  endearment  for  a  near  relative,  instead 
of  seeming  a  vague  or  formal  description  of  an  indifferent 
person.* 

From  this  digression  (which  I  trust  may  be  found 
useful  and  suggestive  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospels 
throughout),  we  must  return  to  what  immediately  con- 
cerns St.  Matthew  and  his  Gospel  in  particular. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history 
beyond  the  record  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  Tra- 
dition variously  says,  he  preached  in  Ethiopia,  Parthia 
and  Persia.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  quite  unknown. 

As  to  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  ancient  testimonies  gen- 
erally agree  in  representing  it  as  having  been  written 
more  directly  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  (it  would  seem)  originally  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  one  or  two.  Ire- 
naeus.  Bishop  of  Lyons  about  A.D.  178,  says : 

"  Matthew,  then  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  Gospel  in  their 
own  language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
at  Rome  and  founding  the  church  there.  And  after  their  exit 
(death),  Mark  also,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  deli- 
vered to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had  been  preached  by 
Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book 
the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  Afterwards  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord  who  leaned  upon  his  breast,  likewise  published  a 

•  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  sustained  by 
Epiphanius,  to  the  effect  that  a  Cleopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  of 
Nazareth,— Consequently  uncle  to  Jesus ;  nor  of  that  cited  by  Theo- 
^hylact,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  other  Mary"  and  Salome  (the  mother 
of  James  and  John)  were  daughters  of  Joseph  by  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Cleopas, — consequently  half-sisters  to  Jesus.  (See  Jones  on 
Canon,  I.  445 ;  Lardner,  Y.  328.)  But  these  traditions  would  perplex 
instead  of  solying  the  scriptural  facts. 
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Gospel  wliilst  he  dwelt  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."   (Lardner's  Hist, 
of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  Works,  YI.  49.) 

Jerome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  says : 

"  Matthew,  called  Levi,  of  a  puhlican  made  an  apostle,  first 
of  all  wrote  a  Gospel  in  Judea  in  the  Hehrew  language,  for  the 
sake  of  those  of  the  circumcision  who  believed.  Who  after- 
wards translated  it  into  Greek  is  uncertain."     (Ibid.  51.) 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  varied  as  to  the  time  when 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel.  Some  writers  have  said  it 
was  eight  years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  some 
fifteen.  But  the  older  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  which 
Lardner  considers  as  decisive,  would  place  it  in  the  year 
A.D.  63,  64  or  65. 

That  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  is  doubted 
by  many  learned  men,  who  think  that  the  Greek,  as  we 
have  it,  is  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  it 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  at  an  early  period.  There 
certainly  was  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  in  early  times,  which 
is  now  lost.  The  Greek  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  we 
have  it,  is  the  original  to  us^  at  any  rate.  It  presents 
no  clear  signs  of  being  a  translation ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  Matthew,  though  addressing  it  especially  to 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  should  have  written  it  in  Hebrew, 
any  more  than  James's  Epistle  "to  the  twelve  tribes 
scattered  abroad,"  or  Peter's  to  the  "  scattered  strang- 
ers," or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  itself,  should  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  Greek  was  the  usual  written 
language  even  of  the  Jews  in  those  days. 


Abstract  op  Matthew's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  inclosed  thus  in  brackets  have  their  parallels 
in  Mark.  The  type  without  brackets  denotes  what  is  in  Mat- 
thew,  but  not  in  Mark.     The  comparison  of  the  contents  of 
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the  two  €k>spels  is  thns  rendered  easy  and  interesting.     Italics 
still  point  attention  to  marks  of  time  and  place,'] 

Matt.  i.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather  of 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  his  mother,  is  traced  up  to  Abraham. 
Fourteen  names  are  cited  from  Abraham  to  David  inclusive, 
fourteen  from  David  to  Josiah  inclusive,  and  fourteen  from 
Josiah  to  Joseph  inclusive,  as  a  sort  of  mefnorta  teehnica,  some 
generations  being  omitted.  18.  The  miraoufous  birtJi  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  BetMehem. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  The  visit  of  the  astrologers  from  the  east,  who 
had  "seen  his  star"  and  came  to  do  him  homage.  Herod's 
massacre  of  the  Bethlehem  children,  while  Joseph  and  Mary 
take  refrige  in  JBgypt,  returning  on  Herod's  death  to  iN'azareth.* 

*  These  first  two  chapters  (and,  in  a  slightly  less  degree,  the  trst 
two  of  Luke's  Gospel)  uiYolYe  us  at  once  in  great  critical  difficulties, 
to  which  it  is  foolish  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  to  shut  our  eyes. 

The  genealogical  table,  if  it  proves  (as  it  professes  to  prove)  our 
Lord's  descent  from  David,  Necessarily  disproves  that  miraculous 
birth  which  is  immediately  afterwards  related.  Por,  according  to  the 
genealogy,  Jesus  Sb  the  ton  of  Joseph ;  while,  according  to  the  mira- 
culous birth,  he  is  not.  There  is  no  allusion  to  Mary's  pedigree  either 
here  or  in  Luke's  genealogical  list ;  which  latter  differs,  indeed,  irre- 
concilably from  Matthew's,  but  is,  like  it,  the  professed  pedigree  of 
Joseph,  not  of  Mary.  The  genealogy  and  the  birth  are  ^us  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance. 

Then  the  stories  of  Herod  and  the  Wise  Men  have  a  somewhat  apo- 
cryphal air ;  and  the  flight  into  Egypt  seems  needlessly  distant  in  the 
circumstances,  and  is  connected  by  the  historian  with  a  very  weak 
misapplication  of  one  supposed  scriptural  prophecy — "  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  son" — and  with  a  tasteless,  if  not  ignorant,  pun  upon 
another  quotation :  <<  He  shall  be  eaUed  a  Nazarene."  (See  before, 
p.  188,  No.  3,  and  p.  190,  No.  6.) 

These  considerations  have  led  some  x^ritics  to  reject  the  first  and 
second  chapters  as  not  really  written  by  Matthew,  and  to  consider  his 
work  as  properly  opening  at  iii.  1,  with  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, as  Mark's  does.  But  such  conjectural  criticism  cannot  be  allowed 
to  alter  the  text  of  Scriptu)re.  These  chapters  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  all  existing  manuscripts  of  Matthew's  Gospel  ;  and  there,  in  the 
light  of  honest  criticism,  they  must  stand,  part  and  parcel  of  the  work. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  parts  of  one  book  are  equally  credible. 
What  Matthew  wrote  may  and  must  have  been  derived  from  difierent 
sources,  and  its  different  parts  may  have  possessed  various  degrees  of 
certainty  in  his  own  mind.    Of  many  things  in  his  Gospel  (dud  those, 
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[Ch.  iii.  1.  Preacliing  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  (more  fiilly  de- 
scribed here  by  Matthew),  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  ia  the 
Jordan.^ 

no  doubt,  the  leading  erents)  he  was  an  eye- witness,  and  therefore  is 
the  best  possible  evidence.  But  some  things,  even  after  his  call,  and 
many  before  it,  which  he  has. related  in  his  Gosp^,  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed by  himself  personally,  and  must  therefore  have  been  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  others.  This  is  the  case  with  all  historians. 
"We  cannot  all  see  everything  with  our  own  eyes. 

Now  the  subject-matter  of  these  first  two  chapters  goes  back  to  a 
period  thirty  years  previous  to  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  When 
Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old,  Matthew  first  associated  himself 
with  him  as  a  disciple.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  until  hia 
baptism  by  John,  our  Lord  had  sought  or  attracted  anj  public  notice 
whatever,  or  that  his  infancy  was  reputed  to  have  been  marked  by 
miracle.  About  A.D.  30,  Matthew  becomes  a  disciple  of  Christ.  He 
mixes  with  the  ^ciples  thenceforth,  learns  all  the  sayings  and  doimga 
of  Jesus  up  to  that  time»  and  observes  them  from  that  time  forward ; 
follows  him  till  his  death,  and  testifies,  with  the  rest,  after  his  resur- 
rection, to  his  completed  Messiahship.  Then,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  when  time  is  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  personal  compa- 
nions of  Jesus,  Matthew  is  impelled,  like  some  others,  to  lecoid  in 
writing  the  history  of  his  Master's  deeds  and  words.  Is  he  fifty,  or 
28  he  sixty,  years  of  age  himself?  He  records  the  transactions  of  his 
own  ripe  manhood  during  the  year  or  two  when  he  had  been  an  at- 
tendant upon  Jesus,  hearing  all  that  he  said  and  watching  all  that  he 
did  in  public,  and  often  hearing  explanations  in  private  of  his  myste- 
rious course  of  action.  The  public  ministry  of  Christ,  Matthew  had 
witnessed  when  a  young  or  middle-aged  man,  and  he  wrote  an  account 
of  it  in  his  mature  life»  having  heard  and  repeated  the  various  details 
continually  from  the  one  time  to  the  other.  But  to  these  transactions 
of  Christ's  manhood  and  his  own,  he  prefixes  an  account  of  certain 
things  said  to  have  happened  thirty  years  earlier  8till,—things  con- 
nected with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  him  whom  he  first  knew  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  Is  it  not  evident  at  once,  on  this  mere  statement  of  the  case, 
that  the  testimony  of  Matthew  to  the  events  of  Christ's  public  ministry 
stands  upon  a  very  different  footing  from  his  record  of  Christ's  birth } 
The  one  is  his  own  account  of  things  which  he  personally  knew  and 
remembered ;  the  other  is  an  account  of  things  told  him  at  second-hand, 
as  having  occurred  much  earlier,  and  possessing  little  notoriety  at  the 
time  of  the  main  history ;  and  which,  of  course,  he  only  gives  us  as 
at  second-hand,  and  we  ought  to  receive  accordingly.  When  Matthew 
wrote,  the  public  events  of  thirty  to  thirty-three  years  before  were 
quite  notorious  and  well  ascertained ;  but  the  private  occurrences  of 
aixty-three  years  before  were  not  so  well  ascertained,  nor  so  clear  of 
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[Ch.  iv.  1.  Temptation  of  Jesus  (more  fully  here  by  Mat- 
thew). 12.  Jesus  in  Galilee,  after  hearing  of  John's  imprison- 
ment.    18.  Calling  of  Simon  and  Andre w,  James  and  John.] 

fable  and  exaggeration.  That  the  birth  of  Jesus  had  excUed  no  special 
interest  during  his  public  life  and  ministry,  seems  plain  from  the 
absence  of  all  allusions  whatever  to  its  miraculous  character  in  the 
records  of  his  ministry.  He  is  spoken  of  as  '*  the  son  of  Joseph/' 
without  a  hint  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists  that  the  fact  was  o^er- 
wise.  (Luke  iv.  22;  John  i.  46,  vi.  42.)  But  we  know  very  well 
that,  before  thirty  years  had  passed  over  his  death,  the  lowliness  of 
his  birth  and  condition,  and  the  scandal  of  his  cross,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  false  shame  to  many  of  the  half-persuaded  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  and  while  mystical  ideas  began  to  veil  the  reality  of 
the  crucifixion,  there  was  room  for  the  growth  of  others  tending  to 
glorify  the  birth.  This  being  the  case,  what  was  the  duty  of  the  faith- 
ful biographer,  who  knew,  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  the  events 
of  Christ's  ministry,  and  had  heard  from  others  the  story  of  his  birth  ? 
Shall  he  omit  the  hearsay  evidence,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  known 
facts }  Or  may  he  prefix  the  current  traditions  of  the  birth,  to  Ida 
memoirs  of  the  middle  life,  and  trust  to  the  discrimination  of  his  readers 
to  understand  that  the  interval  of  thirty  years  necessarily  puts  the 
two  parts  of  his  narrative  on  very  different  footings  of  evidence? 

Matthew  has  done  the  latter ;  and  we  do  him  great  injustice  if  we 
receive  as  of  equal  credibility  things  resting  on  such  palpably  different 
kinds  of  evidence.  Surely  he  must  himself  have  been  conscious  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  miraculous  birth  with  the  genealogical 
derivation  of  the  Christ  from  David  through  Joseph  of  Nazareth.  But 
he  had  found  (we  know  not  where)  this  genealogy,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived (we  know  not  whence)  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  birth  ; 
and  he  has  given  them  both  as  he  received  them,  leaving  us  to  judge 
of  them  as  we  best  can,  and  not  expecting  us  to  suppose  he  cauid  per- 
sonally accept  them  both,  nor  thinking  that  we  should  ever  imagine 
ourselves  bound  to  do  anything  so  inconsistent. 

In  this  reasonable  and  natural  way,  I  suppose,  we  must  deal  with 
the  difficulty  before  us.  We  cannot  reject  from  the  document,  as 
spuriqus,  either  of  these  irreconcilable  statements ;  but  we  can  easily 
distinguish  between  the  unknown  testimony  (perhaps  mere  popular 
rumour)  on  which  Matthew  has  introduced  the  very  questionable 
story  of  the  miraculous  birth,  together  with  the  testimony  (also  im- 
known,  but  no  doubt  documentary)  which  has  traced  the  pedigree  of 
Jesus  through  Joseph  as  his  father ; — between  these  and  the  direct 
personal  evidence  on  which  he  narrates  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus, 
to  which  he  himself,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  manhood,  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  in  which  he  himself  took  part.  In  any  biography,  except 
a  scriptural  one,  such  a  distinction  would  be  at  once  taken  as  a  matter 
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Ch.  V.  1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (a  hill  near  Capernaum), 
containing : — 2.  The  Beatitudes,  or  blessings  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship;  17.  A  running  commentary  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  as  about  to  be  completed  in  Christ,  and  a  review  of 
various  perverted  scriptural  maxims,  and  other  maxims  of 
popular  morality,  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth,  purity  and 
benevolence;  Ch.  vi.  1.  Precepts  on  alms,  fasting  and  prayer; 
9.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  19.  Precepts  of  religious-mindedness ; 
Ch.  vii.  1.  Of  tenderness  in  condemning  others ;  6.  Of  Chris- 
tian caution  and  prudence;  7.  Of  confidence  in  prayer;  12. 
The  golden  rule  completing  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  13. 
The  broad  way  and  the  narrow  one;  15.  Cautions  against 
false  teachers,  and  the  test  of  conduct ;  24.  The  house  upon 
a  rock  and  the  house  on  the  sand ;  28.  The  pereeived  contrast 
between  Christ's  mode  of  teaching  "  with  authority,"  and  that 
of  the  scribes  as  expounders  merely. 

[Ch.  viii.  2.  The  leper  cleansed.]  5.  The  centurion's  ser- 
vant cured  of  palsy  at  Capernaum^  and  Christ's  blessing  on 
this  Gentile's  faith.*    [18.  Jesus  crosses  the  Lake  to  Gada/ra; 

of  course.  Why  the  Scriptures  alone  should  be  refused  the  commonest 
literary  and  critical  justice  by  their  admiring  friends,  I  know  not ;  nor 
why,  in  religious  matters  alone,  it  should  be  expected  that  we  can 
admit  contradictory  statements,  without  feeling  that  one  of  them  must 
be,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  mistake.  I  cannot  possibly  believe  both 
that  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  was  as  here  stated,  and  that  he  had  (as  also 
here  stated)  no  paternal  pedigree  at  all !  Matthew  may  have  done 
his  duty  in  submitting  these  contradictory  materials  to  his  readers* 
decision.  Let  us  do  our  duty ;  and  let  us  do  him  the  justice  of  sup- 
posing he  expected  us  to  discriminate. 

*  Faith,  that  is  religious  susceptibility  and  trust,  seems  to  have 
been  demanded  usually,  perhaps  always,  as  a  moral  prerequisite  for 
receiving  Christ's  miraculous  benefits.  It  might  be  demonstrated  by 
the  person  more  immediately,  or  by  others  more  remotely,  concerned ; 
but  it  is  generally  shewn,  if  not  expressed  in  ^drds,  by  some  one  or 
other.  This  is  a  beautiful  fact,  which  has  been  strangely  perverted 
into  a  sceptical  argument  against  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  as 
depending  (it  is  alleged)  on  the  faith  of  the  parties  cured.  They  did 
not  so  depend.  The  party  cured  was,  in  the  present  case,  a  servant, 
and  the  person  expressing  the  faith  was  his  n^aster.  The  faith  of  either 
may  have  been  a  moral  reason  for  the  miracle  being  done  ;  but  in  no 
sense  could  any  faith  on  the  centurion's  part  have  acted  restoratively 
upon  his  palsied  servant. 

03 
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stills  the  storm ;  cores  the  two  maniacs  (Mark  m^itioned  only 
one)  among^  the  tombs.] 

[Ch.  ix.  1.  Comes  to  "his  own  city"  (perhaps  (hperwrnm  is 
here  meant),  where  he  cures  the  palsied  man  (as  narrated  ewrlier 
by  Mark).  9.  Call  of  Matthew,  while  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  tribnte.  Jesus  eats  with  the  "publicans."  14.  Question 
of  fiisting  argued  with  John's  disciples.  18.  Jairus's  daughter 
raised  (Matthew  does  not  mention  the  father's  name).  The 
woman  on  the  way  cured.]  27.  Two  blind  m«i  restored  to  sight. 
82.  A  dumb  demoniac  cured. 

[Ch.  X.  1.  The  twelve  apostles  commissioned  and  sent  forth 
to  proclaim  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  (Christ's 
instructions  to  them  are  here  given  much  more  folly  than  by 
MArk.)] 

Ch.  xi.  1 .  John  the  Baptist,  having  heard  in  prison  of  Chrisf  s 
miracles,  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask  whether  he  is  the 
expected  Messiah  or  not, — seemingly  implying,  on  his- own 
part,  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Jewidi  hope  with  the  actual 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  also  gently  hinting  his  own 
wondering  sense  of  personal  neglect,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Prince  Messiah.  Jesus  desires  them  to  report  to  their  Master 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  mul- 
titude, he  speaks  of  John  as  a  true  prophet  indeed,  and  "  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come."  He  reproves  the  waywardness  of 
the  people,  laments  for  the  cities  that  had  heard  his  mission 
with  indifference,  and  invites  those  that  labour  and  are  heavy- 
laden  to  find  rest  in  him. 

[Ch.  xii.  1.  The  disciples  pluck  com  on  the  sabbath,  and 
Jesus  rebukes  the  Sabbatarianism  of  the  Pharisees.  9.  Cure 
of  the  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue.  14.  The  Pharisees 
plot  and  Jesus  retires.  22.  Cures  a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac, 
and  encounters  the  Pharisees  in  argument  when  they  ascribe 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub.  46.  "His  mother  and  his  brethren" 
come  in  search  of  him.  (These  incidents  are  placed  earlier  by 
Mark.  Matthew  gives  the  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  much 
more  fully,  after  mentioning  the  cure  of  the  demoniac,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Mark,  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
discussion.)] 

[Ch.  xiii.  1.   Jesus  teaches  by  the  sea-side.    Parables  of  the 
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sower,  &c.  (That  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  is  preserved  by 
Matthew  alone.)  53.  Jesus  goes  into  his  own  country  (Naza" 
rethf  plainly) ;  but  does  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief.] 

[Ch.  xiv.  1.  Herod  hears  of  Jesus,  and  thinks  it  is  John  the 
Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  The  murder  of  John  narrated. 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  depart  ly  Mp  to  a  desert  $lace.  The 
five  thousand  are  fed  heyond  the  Lake,  Jesus  sends  his  disciples 
on  board,  dismisses  the  multitude,  and  retires  up  a  mountain 
to  pray.  "Walks  on  the  water  to  them,  and  lands  on  the  west 
side.  (Matthew  adds  the  characteristic  incident  of  Peter  walk- 
ing on  the  water  and  then  doubting.)] 

[Ch.  XV.  1.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  arraign 
him  at  the  bar  of  tradition,  and  are  convicted  by  him  in  the 
court  of  morals.  21.  The  cure  of  ikQ  Canaanite  woman's  de- 
moniac child  near  Stdon,  29.  Jesus  returns  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
cures  many  (Mark  has  specified  the  deaf  mute),  feeds  the  4000, 
and  takes  ship  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdala  (Mark  says 
IMnanutha :  he  may  have  visited  both.)] 

[Ch.  xvi.  1.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  demand  a  sign  in  the 
sky,  and  he  crosses  to  "  the  other  side^  The  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees.  In  Caeio/rea  FhUvppi,  Jesus  asks  his  disciples,  Who 
men  say  he  is;  promises  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (not  mentioned  by  Mark),  on  his  confession  of  him  as 
the  Christ ;  foretels  his  death,  which  Peter  deprecates,  and  is 
then  rebuked  as  a  Satan  and  a  stumbling-block.] 

[Ch.  xvii.  1.  The  transfiguration.  14.  Cure  of  the  lunatic 
child.]  24.  Jesus,  at  Capernaum,  pays  tribute-money  for  himself 
and  Peter  (probably  the  customary  contribution  to  the  temple). 

[Ch.  xviii.  The  disciples  dispute  who  should  be  greatest, 
and  are  answered  from  the  little  child.  (Matthew  here  gives 
much  more  fiilly  Christ's  discourse  on  divine  and  human  for- 
giveness, including  his  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  un- 
forgiving creditor.)] 

[Ch.  xix.  Jesus  goes  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  through  the 
Feraa,  The  Pharisees  "tempt  him,"  and  he  replies.  He 
blesses  children ;  answers  the  young  man  how  he  may  inherit 
everlasting  Hfe.  The  "  first  that  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  that 
shaU  be  first."] 
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Cb.  zz.  1.  Parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  yineyardy  foresha- 
do  wing  the  welcome  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
[17.  Ghing  tip  to  Jerusalem^  Jesus  tells  the  twelve  of  hifi  ap- 
proaching death.  James  aad  John  (their  mother  accompanying 
them)  ask  to  sit  on  his  right  and  left,  when  he  shall  assert  his 
kingly  state.  He  bids  those  who  would  be  great  in  his  king- 
dom, be  chief  in  service.  29.  Two  bHnd  men  restored  to  sight 
as  he  leaves  Jericho,  (Mark  mentions  only  one,  but  him  by 
name,  the  son  of  Timeus.)] 

[Ch.  xxi.  1.  Jesus  makes  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  as 
Messiah.  12.  Cleanses  the  temple.  17.  Goes  toBeihawyio 
lodge.  18.  Devotes  the  barren  fig-tree.  23.  Teaches  in  the 
temple,  and  answers  the  priests  and  elders  who  demand  his 
authority.]  28.  Parable  of  the  two  sons  (imaging  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles) ;  the  one  assenting,  but  disobeying ;  the  other 
refusing,  but  afterwards  repenting  and  obeying.  [33.  The 
vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen.  42.  The  stone  rejected  by 
the  builders.] 

Ch.  xzii.  1.  The  parable  of  the  marriage  feast  and  the  man 
who  had  refused  to  accept  a  marriage  garment.  [15.  The 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  seek  to  ensnare  Jesus  about  tribute- 
money.  23.  The  Sadducees  also  respecting  the  resurrection. 
84.  The  scribe  is  taught  the  two  great  commandments.  A2, 
Christ  the  son  and  lord  of  David.] 

Ch.  xxiii.  1.  Fearful  woes  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
"  the  hypocrites"  (reported  in  fuU  by  Matthew,  only  glanced 
at  by  Mark). 

[Ch.  xxiv.  Destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  foretold, 
in  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  completion  of  the 
age.*] 

•  4  wvTtKkia  Tov  aiwvoct  in  Common  Version,  "the  end  of  the 
world."  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  39:  "The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world."  Compare  also  Heb.  ix.  26 :  iwi  ovvreXkuf,  rOiv  altovtjv ;  Com- 
mon  Version,  "Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  he  (Jesus)  hath  ap- 
peared ;"  surely,  rather,  **the  end  or  completion  of  the  ages** 

A  large  and  solemn  inquiry  opens  here,  and  one  beset  with  critical 
difficulties.  Our  Lord's  predictions  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxy.  are 
generally  considered  to  have  reference  to  two  distinct  subjects  :  first, 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  "  before  this  genera- 
tion shall  pass  ;"  and,  secondly,  to  the  last  judgment,— that  is,  to  the 
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retribution  of  the  future  life*  whether  conceived  of  as  awaiting  each 
person  on  his  death,  or  to  be  pronounced  collectively  (dogma  beyond 
imagination)  upon  all  races  and  generations  of  men  at  some  future 
period  described  as  "  the  end  of  the  world."  Now  the  most  careful 
and  earnest  readers  find  it  impossible  to  decide  exactly  how  much  of 
this  prophecy  relates  to-  the  one  subject,  and  how  much  to  the  other, 
and  where  and  how  the  transition  is  made  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Comparing  these  two  chapters  of  Matthew  with  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Mark  (ch.  xiii.)  and  of  Luke  (ch.  xxi.).  we  find  the  topics  of 
Matthew's  former  chapter  repeated  by  Mark  and  Luke,  while  those  of 
his  latter  chapter  (xxv.)  are  peculiar  to  Matthew,  namely,  the  para- 
bles of  the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  and  the  sheep  and  goats  (the  talents 
being,  however,  in  a  somewhat  varied  form,  described  by  Luke  (xix. 
12,  &c.)  as  spoken  by  our  Lord  on  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem,  with  a 
view  to  repress  the  expectation  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  im- 
mediately appear).  The  common  interpretation  seems  to  consider  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the  whole  parallel  record  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
attendant  circumstances,  and  the  additions  in  Matthew's  twenty-fifth 
chapter  as  referring  to  the  great  future  judgment.  Yet  there  are  ex- 
pressions both  in  Mark  and  Luke,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Matthew's  record,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  and  justify  as 
referring  simply  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Luke  has  placed  the  parable 
of  the  talents  almost  immediately  before,  and  that  Mark  has  a  few 
words  apparently  suggested  by  it  (xiii.  34).  And  if  our  Lord  really 
made  the  supposed  transition  from  the  one  topic  to  the  other,  it  is 
strange  indeed  that  the  greater  topic  should  scarcely  make  its  appear- 
ance at  all  in  the  reports  of  Mark  and  Luke,  while  the  minor  one  (not 
small  in  itself,  but  only  by  comparison)  is  as  fully  recorded  by  them 
as  by  Matthew. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  far  more  simple  and  obvious, 
more  agreeable  surely  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
confirmatory,  in  a  remarkable  degree  and  a  most  interesting  manner, 
of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  these  three  Gospels.  In  some  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  there  are  plain  traces  (which  will  be  pointed  out 
when  we  come  to  them)  of  a  notion  which  is  well  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  the  effect  that  the  end  of  the 
world  yraa  at  hand ;  that  phrase  being  understood  to  imply  some  in  tire 
clkange  from  the  conditions  of  our  present  physical  existence,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  different  order  of  human  life,  perhaps  not  upon  this 
planet  Earth.  And  this  kind  of  expectation  continued  to  be  held, 
strongly  though  vaguely,  by  many  Christians  for  a  long  time,  only 
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giting  way  to  the  millenarUn  idea  as  its  successor.  The  prophecy  of 
Jesus  before  us,  and  the  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles  above  referred  to» 
were  regarded  as  sanctioning  it. 

But  what  if  this  idea  of  an  approaching  termination  of  the  present 
mortal  state  of  man,  and  the  opening  of  an  immortal  one  as  the  new 
Messianic  kingdom,  prepossesed  the  minds  of  our  Lord's  Jewish  dis- 
ciples both  while  the j  heard  and  also  while  they  wrote  down  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  age  ?  The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem was,  in  point  oi  historical  fact,  the  definite  period  of  time  at 
which  we  must  fix  the  absolute  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  as 
haying  occurred.  Till  then»  the  Xiaw  was.  Since  then,  the  Law  has 
been  impracticable.  Hence  the  propriety  and  force  of  the  prophetic 
description  given  of  that  time  as  the  *<  end  of  the  age "  (not  of  the 
world),  and  as  **  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man."  Judaism  had  ful- 
filled its  course.  The  Son  of  Man  was  now  the  spiritual  head  of  man- 
kind. And  now  **  the  Son  of  Man  having  thus  come  in  his  glory,"  Ju- 
daism having  given  place  to  Christianity,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  latter  being  propounded  as  the  everlasting  principles 
of  the  Divine  government  over  mankind,  we  can  see  how  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  is  truly  descriptive  of  the  Divine  judgment 
over  human  actions  both  here  and  hereafter,  whether  we  further  in- 
terpret the  parables  of  the  virgins  and  of  the  talents  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  or  regard  them  as  more  particularly  designed  to  inculcate 
watchfulness  in  looking  for  the  secular  signs  of  the  coming  end  of  the 
Jewish  age.  We  have  only  to  realize  tl^  fact  of  our  Lord's  Jewish 
disciples  being  thus  prepossessed  with  the  idea  that  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  age  would  be  the  end  also  of  this  mortal  state,  and  we  account 
for  a  certain  involuntary  colouring  of  the  prophecy,  where  its  imagery, 
as  we  have  it,  seems  to  us  scarcely  appropriate  to  the  occasion  as  tested 
by  the  historical  fulfilment ;  while,  however,  that  fulfilment  is  most 
wonderfully  exact  in  many  minute  descriptions  of  things  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Now  this  mixture  of  an  idea  which  was  not  in  fact  fulfilled,  with 
the  record  of  a  prophecy  so  remarkably  fulfilled  in  its  palpable  points, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  imaginable  proofs  of  the  antiquity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  books  in  whidi  the  record  is  preserved.  Had  the  evan- 
gelists written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  could  not  surely 
have  made  such  a  mistake.  Fact  would  then  have  interpreted  their 
Master's  prophecy,  and  recalled  its  very  words  to  them,  preventing 
any  such  confusion  of  mind  in  those  who  were  recording  it  to  the  best 
of  their  memory.  The  books  which  record  Christ's  prophecy  (obscured 
as  the  record  is  with  phrases  naturally  suggesting  something  more 
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than  really  happened)  must  hare  been  written  before  the  year  A,D.  70, 
when  Titus  destcojed  Jerusalem.  Literary  evidence  could  not  be 
stronger.  No  one  forging  Gospds  in  the  second  century,  for  the  sup- 
posed credit  of  Christianity,  would  hare  ascribed  to  Jesus  a  prophecy 
of  doubtful  fulfilment.  •  When  Jerusalem  was  actually  destroyed,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  write  a  more  dear  retro-prediction.  The  most 
pointed  parts  respecting  Jerusalem  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  made 
more  clearly  appropriate ;  but  those  other  parts  would  surely  hare 
been  omitted  or  modified,  which  seem  more  suitable  to  the  end  of  the 
natural  world  than  to  that  of  the  Jewish  age  merely.  For  these  parts 
necessarily  impugn  either  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  or  the  exactness 
of  the  record ;  and  the  latter  may  innocently  fail  in  the  points  aUuded 
to,  while  its  veracity  is  unimpeachable. 

I  have  not  seen  this  argument  anywhere  stated,  but  I  feel  confident 
of  its  soundness.  The  fear  of  free  scriptural  criticism  has  reserved  it 
too  long  unstated ;  but  it  is  a  very  pearl  of  moral  evidence  amid  textual 
doubts  and  difficulties.  It  proves  that  the  first  three  Gospels  must  be 
more  ancient  than  the  year  70,  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jewish  age  ended.  Christ's  prophecy  would  have  been  differently 
written,  if  it  had  not  been  written  till  after  that  event. 

Allowing  thus  for  the  accidental,  yet  natural,  admixture  by  the 
evangelists,  of  the  prevailing  idea  respecting  the  coming  end  of  the 
present  order  of  sublunary  things,  in  their  record  of  Christ's  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  still  have  to  decide  whether 
any  parts  of  his  discourse  have  reference  or  not  to  what  is  called  the 
Last  Judgment,  or  the  allotments  of  happiness  and  misery  in  a  future 
•tate.  And  it  will  seem  more  in  accordance,  surely,  with  the  natural 
order  of  his  subject,  to  consider  him  as  describing  the  Gospel  age  on 
earth  (reaching,  with  its  spiritual  hopes  and  aims,  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven) as  about  to  ensue  on  the  ending  of  the  Jewish  age,  than  to  ima- 
gine that  he  passes  on  at  once  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  judgment  scene  of  another  life.  Having  foretold  the  completion 
of  the  Jewish  age  and  the  cessation  of  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  he  goes  on  (according  to  this  view  of  the  matter)  to  sketch  some 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  Christian  age  that  shall 
succeed.  The  new  dispensation  is  to  be  based  on  the  universality  of 
God's  providence,— open  to  every  creature  of  God,  knowing  no  dis- 
tinction of  nation,  or  kindred,  or  tongue,  or  people.  It  is  a  republi- 
cation of  the  everlasting  truths  of  natural  religion,  drawn  forth  from 
behind  the  veil  of  nature's  doubts,  and  sanctioned  and  endeared  by 
revealed  authority  and  revealed  love.  It  makes  Jew  and  Gentile  all 
one  before  the  Heavenly  Father  of  all.    The  Jews  whom  the  tutelage 
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of  the  Law  has  brought  to  Christ,  it  releases  from  the  bondage  of  their 
many  ceremonies,  and  accepts  into  the  serrice  of  a  spiritual  faith  and 
the  good  works  of  righteousness.  Those  Gentiles  who  do  by  nature 
many  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Law,  it  recalls  at  once  from  their 
idolatry  and  their  ceremonialism,  into  the  equal  service  of  the  same 
spiritual  belief,  and  the  same  pure  and  high-toned  morality.  This 
is  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  Of  these  great  religious  principles, " 
he  is  personally  the  emblem  and  representative.  And  the  prevalencje 
of  these  great  principles  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Christendom,  as 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth. 

Now  these,  the  admitted  characteristics  of  Christian  faith  and  mo- 
rality, are  described  as  in  operation  in  these  admirable  parables  of  our 
Lord,— the  ten  virgins,  the  talents,  the  sheep  and  goats.  They  form 
so  many  manifestos  of  the  moral  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

This  new  kingdom  is  compared  in  its  rise  to  the  expected,  yet  un- 
certain, approach  of  the  bridegroom  to  a  wedding-feast ;  for  which 
these  Ten  Virgins  are  waiting,  lamps  in  hand,  some  wisely  prepared, 
but  others  betraying  the  most  foolish  want  of  forethought.  How  aptly 
and  forcibly  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  repre- 
sented in  this  parable,  by  the  happy  and  rejoicing  image  of  a  wedding- 
feast  !  Our  Saviour  delights  in  the  reproduction  of  this  image,  in 
which  he  is  himself  the  bridegroom.  Loving,  hopeful,  trusting  and 
rejoicing,  is  the  Christian's  faith.  And  most  truly  do  these  virgins 
represent  the  wisdom  with  which  the  heavenly  King  is  prepared  for 
and  welcomed  in  some  hearts,  and  the  foolish,  reckless  unprepared- 
ness  with  which  others  neglect  the  necessary  means  of  sharing  the 
blessedness  he  offers ! 

The  Talents  is  a  picture  of  human  life  in  its  most  deeply  religious 
and  moral  aspect,  as  seen  from  Christ's  own  point  of  view.  As  the 
gift  of  Almighty  God,  and  especially  as  designed  to  be  perpetuated 
beyond  the  present  state,  the  Gospel  which  throws  this  religious  light 
around  our  condition,  speaks  of  all  our  faculties,  possessions  and  op- 
portunities, as  trusts  committed  to  our  fidelity,  and  for  our  use  or 
neglect  of  which,  whether  few  or  many,  we  shall  be  held  account- 
able. A  doctrine  to  which  conscience  assents,  wherever  it  has  light 
enough  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  itself.  A  doctrine  to  the  truth  of 
which  our  present  life  continually  bears  witness  in  its  spiritual  retri- 
butions of  good  and  evil,  making  the  spiritual  future  of  another  life 
the  firm  resting-place  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  affection. 

And  on  this  same  view  of  these  grand  parables,  as  illustrating  the 
sway  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  now  proclaimed  on  earth  and 
reaching  to  the  life  to  come,  the  concluding  one  of  the  Sheep  and  Goats 
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declaresi  in  terms  most  unequivocal,  that  the  eternal  principles  of  the 
Divine  administration  approve  and  reward  the  virtues  of  man  to  men, 
and  discountenance  and  punish  aU  neglect  of  mutual  duty.  '*  When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory/'  does  not,  according  to  this 
"view,  point  to  some  still  future  appearing,  but  to  the  now  existing 
order  of  his  heavenly  kingdom  upon  this  earth.  He  is  even  now  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  the  holy  angels  of  Truth,  Virtue,  Justice, 
Peace,  Mercy,  around  him.  Before  him  are  gathered  all  nations,  re- 
cognizing him  of  Nazareth  as  their  common  Lord  and  Teacher,  Guide 
and  Judge.  **  His  law  is  gone  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem."  To  their  own  consciences,  if  not  to  each 
other's  perception,  he  divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats  by  moral  tests, 
the  tests  of  conduct.  And  the  King  is  continually  saying  to  the  righ- 
teous, in  the  recorded  promises  of  his  Gospel,  softly  echoed  by  their 
own  consciences,  that  they  are  the  blessed  of  their  Father,  and  already 
inheriting  his  kingdom.  And  when  they  do  good  to  their  fellow-men 
for  Christ's  sake,  as  well  as  at  the  bidding  of  their  common  humanity, 
they  thankfully  know  and  meekly  feel  what  he  so  graciously  says  of 
its  being  done  unto  him.  And  if  they  on  the  left  hand  pretend  not  to 
know  how  any  duty  they  can  do  can  reach  the  Prince  of  this  heavenly 
kingdom,  their  consciences  can  no  longer  sophisticate  with  him  when 
he  explains—'*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  breikren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  So  these  must  go  away  from  his 
sentence,  as  often  as  he  thus  pronounces  it,  into  the  punishments  of 
this  age  of  clearly  announced  spiritual  retribution,  and  the  righteous 
into  its  blessed  life  continually  more  and  more  abundantly. 

These  are,  beyond  question,  the  great  principles  of  the  Divine  Go- 
Temment  itself ;— the  principles  upon  which  it  has,  doubtless,  ever 
been  conducted,  however  little  or  however  fully  known  to  mankind ; 
— principles  clearly  proclaimed  and  published  by  the  Gospel,  and 
understood  by  men's  reason  and  accepted  by  their  consciences,  as 
eternally  right  and  just  and  kind.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth, 
in  which  Christ  is  supreme,  is  thus  the  reign  of  pure  morals  and  vital 
piety  and  heavenly  faith.  Would  that  all  Christians  knew  it  as  such, 
and  such  only ! 

*  Li  Matthew  (xxvii.  52,  63),  there  is  a  very  curious  and  perplex- 
ing statement  inserted  here,  which  no  other  Gospel  contains,  namely, 
that  "  many  bodies  of  saints  who  had  fallen  asleep  were  raised ;  and 
they  came  forth  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection,  and  entered 
into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  The  passage  has  a  very 
legendary  look ;  and  some  critics  conjecture  that  it  was  not  written 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCOKDmG  TO  LUKE. 

The  third  Gospel  in  our  canon,  and  the  book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  written  by  the  same  pen. 
This  appears  from  the  opening  of  each,  where  they  are 
severally  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Theophilus,  while 
the  opening  of  the  Acts  also  refers  to  the  "former  trea- 
tise," and  carries  the  history  forward  from  the  point  at 
which  it  was  left  in  the  Gospel. 

Universal  Christian  antiquity  ascribes  these  two  books 
to  Luke,  the  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  many  of 
his  travels.  We  therefore  consult  the  history  and  letters 
of  St.  Paul,  to  see  what  light  they  can  throw  upon  the 
personality  of  Luke. 

Writing  to  the  Colossians  from  Rome  during  his  de- 
tention there  before  his  trial,  Paul  sends  greetings  from 
Luke  among  others :  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Demas,  greet  you"  (Col.  iv.  14).  This  passage,  inci- 
dentally informing  us  of  his  calling  in  life,  seems  to 

by  Matthew.  But  all  the  MSS.  have  it.  It  at  once  brings  to  mind 
Dan.  xii.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  that  **  Michael,  the  great  prince,  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  stand  up,  '•  •  and  the  people  shall 
be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.  And 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever^ 
lasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.**  The  Jews, 
no  doubt,  expected  this  kind  of  resurrection  to  accompany  their  Mes- 
siah's reign ;  and  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  conjecture  that  a  legend 
to  this  effect  has  crept  into  Matthew's  Qospel  with  no  sufficient  autho- 
rity. The  second  book  of  Esdras,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, attest  the  expectation.  It  can  hardly  be  an  essential  of  Chris- 
tian belief  to  maintain  that  i^as  fulfilled. 
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vouch  for  fair  education  and  ability  on  the  part  of  Luke, 
though  we  must  be  well  aware  that  the  profession  of 
physician  did  not,  in  those  days,  bear  rank  proportion- 
ately to  its  position  among  us.  The  literary  qualities 
of  the  writings  of  Luke  fully  bear  out  this  account  of 
him.  His  style  is  above  the  average  of  Hebrew  Greek 
writers,  approaching  nearer  to  the  flowing  ease  of  clas- 
sical Greek,  while  yet  full  of  Hebraisms  of  thought  and 
phrase. 

In  the  letter  to  Philemon,  who  lived  at  Colosse  (as 
inferred  from  Col.  iv.  9), — a  letter  written  also  at  Rome 
at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  church  of  the  Colossians, 
— Paul  again  mentions  Luke  as  among  his  fellow-labour- 
ers :  "  There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner 
in  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  my 
fellow-labourers"  (Philem.  28,  2i). 

Then,  in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  written  also 
from  Rome,  but  at  a  later  period  of  his  detention  there, 
Paul  says  {2  Tim.  iv.*  1 1),  '^  Only  Luke  is  with  me,"  and 
bids  Timothy  bring  Mark  with  him  when  he  comes, 
,Demas  having  forsaken  him  through  "  love  of  the  pre- 
sent world,"  and  his  other  companions  having  been  sent 
by  him  into  various  quarters. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul  as  given  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  that  the  writer  is  evidently 
present  during  the  transactions  of  a  large  part  of  the 
history,  as  he  uses  the  form  we  in  his  narrative.  This 
expression  first  occurs  in  xvi.  10,  11,  where  Paul  is  in 
Troas  (near  the  site  of  old  Troy,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Asia  Minor),  and  a  vision  appears  to  him  entreating  him 
to  go  over  into  Macedonia.  Then  the  historian  proceeds : 
**  After  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we  endea- 
voured to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that 
the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
them."    It  is  generally  supposed  from  this,  that  Luke 
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first  joined  Paul  and  Silas  at  or  near  Troas,  on  this  jour- 
ney. The  same  form  of  expression,  wCy  is  continued  till 
the  17th  verse,  when  it  vanishes  for  a  while,  to  reappear 
in  chap.  xx.  at  the  5th  verse,  where  it  is  said,  "  These, 
going  before,  tarried  for  us  at  Troas."  It  were  a  need- 
less scruple,  however,  to  doubt  that  Luke  was  with  Paul 
and  Silas,  more  or  less,  during  their  intervening  jour- 
neys through  Amphipolis,  Apollonia,Thessalonica,  Berea, 
Athens,  Corinth  and  Cenchrea,  the  voyage  thence  to 
Ephesus  and  back  again  into  Macedonia,  till  the  embark- 
ation from  Philippi  for  Troas  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Paul  and  Silas  being  the  prominent  actors  in  all  these 
scenes,  the  narrator's  word  is  usually  he  or  they,  except 
when  he  describes  the  journeying  and  voyaging  from 
place  to  place,  when  he  generally  includes  himself  in  the 
collective  form  we,  but  still  without  mentioning  his  own 
name.  This  form'  occurs  sufficiently  often  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  book,  to  shew  that  the  writer  accompanied 
the  apostle  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and,  never  losing  sight  of 
him  (so  to  speak)  while  he  was  imprisoned  at  Caesarea, 
sailed  with  him  in  the  same  ship  to  Rome,  where  he 
appears  to  have  stayed  with  him,  as  already  attested  by 
Paul's  letters  themselves,  during  the  two  years'  impri- 
sonment, with  which  event  the  book  of  Acts  closes. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Luke  was  a 
native  Jew,  or  a  Jewish  proselyte,  or  a  Gentile,  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  Each  of  these  views  has 
been  held.  But  he  could  hardly  have  been  a  mere 
Gentile  convert,  to  have  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
without  scandal,  when  the  fact  of  the  apostle's  having 
been  seen  with  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  in  the  city, 
raised  a  rumour  against  him  of  his  having  brought  Greeks 
into  the  temple  and  polluted  it  (Acts  xxi.  ^8,  29).  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul's  mode  of  mentioning  him  to 
the  Colossians,  above  quoted,  seems  to  shew  that  he  was 
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not  a  native  Jew  at  any  rate ;  for  it  is  after  enumerating 
Aristarchus,  Mark,  and  Jesus  called  Justus,  as  his  only 
fellow-workers  "of  the  circumcision"  who  have  been  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  bonds,  that  he  adds  the  salutations 
of  Luke  and  Demas.  Taking  the  enumeration  as  rigidly 
as  possible,  and  allowing  nothing  for  an  after- thought 
(which  is,  however,  conceivable),  this  mention  of  Luke, 
separately  from  the  Jewish  fellow-workers,  would  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  a 
Gentile  by  birth,  but  a  Jewish  proselyte  before  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  We  cannot,  of  course,  tell  when 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place;  but  had  it 
been  effected  by  Paul's  preaching  (as  some  have  sup- 
posed), we  should  probably  have  had  some  allusion  to  it 
in  the  writings  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Probably  he 
was  of  much  longer  standing  in  the  Christian  church. 
His  companionship  with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is,  perhaps,  enough  to  account  for  a  certain  manner 
observable  in  his  Gospel, — from  which  some  have  argued 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  till  he  became  a  Christian, — where 
he  speaks  of  the  Jews  and  their  institutions  as  if  not 
including  him  personally.  Thus  (Acts  i.  19)  he  speaks 
of  the  field  to  bury  strangers  in,  bought  with  Judas's 
desecrated  money,  as  "  called  in  their  proper  tongue 
Aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,"  as  if  it  was  not  his  own 
native  tongue  too.  But  this  kind  of  phrase  is  common 
to  the  other  evangelists  also,  who  all  evidently  look  at 
the  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  the  wide  world  of  nations 
and  kindreds  and  tongues  and  peoples,  and  often  explain 
little  Jewish  specialties  as  if  conscious  that  they  were 
writing  for  a  wider  sphere  of  readers.  (See  Matt,  xxviii. 
15;  Mark  vii.  3;  John  v.  1.) 

The  name  of  Lucius  (differing  in  the  original  from 
Luke  x)r  Lucas,  just  as  much  as  the  latter  does  from 
Lucius  in  English  letters)  occurs  twice  in  the  apostolical 
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memoirs  and  letters,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  belong, 
in  one  instance  or  in  both,  to  our  evangelist.  But  this 
is  very  doubtful ;  and  so  are  some  other  opinions  respect- 
ing St.  Luke,  which  I  shall  mention  as  mere  conjectures. 

In  Acts  xiii.  1,  Lucius  of  Cyrene  is  mentioned  with 
Barnabas  and  other '' prophets  and  teachers,"  at  Antioch, 
in  Syria,  by  whom  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  designated, 
by  fasting,  prayer  and  laying-on  of  hands,  to  their  £rst 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin^ 
so  far  as  it  is  traceable  in  Scripture,  of  the  common  opi- 
nion that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  though  it  would 
strictly  prove  him  merely  a  resident  there,  but  native  of 
Cyrene,  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

In  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  21),  a  Lucius 
sends  his  greetings,  together  with  those  of  Jason  and 
Sosipater ;  and  the  apostle  calls  all  the  three  his  "  kins- 
men." To  the  assumption  that  this  Lucius  is  our  evan- 
gelist, it  is  objected,  that  if  Luke  the  historian  had  been 
thus  akin  to  Paul,  the  fact  would  have  been  likely  to 
transpire  in  his  own  history  in  the  Acts.  But  his  modest 
reserve  respecting  himself  in  that  history,  even  when 
including  himself  with  the  principal  actors  as  their  fel- 
low-traveller, in  the  terms  we  and  us,  might  sufficiently 
explain  his  omission,  whether  to  speak  of  his  relationship 
to  the  apostle,  or  to  identify  himself  with  the  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  whom  he  names  in  the  third  person  only.  But 
these  are  mere  possibilities  and  conjectures. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  both  ancient  and 
modern  commentators,  that  Luke  is  the  person  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  iu  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(viii.  18),  when  he  says,  **  We  have  sent  with  him  (with 
Titus)  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  through- 
out all  churches ;  and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also 
chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace" 
(this  gift  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem).     The  apostle  may 
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allude  to  Luke^  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  be  does. 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  mean  Barnabas,  and  some 
Mark ;  so  intirely  conjectural  is  the  opinion.  The  idea 
of  proving  that  Luke  or  Mark  had  already  written  his 
**  Gospel,"  from  the  expression  that  his  praise  is  in  the 
Oospel,  is  very  far-fetched,  as  the  phrase  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  spoken  as  to  a  written  Gospel. 

It  has  been  imagined,  again,  that  Luke  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  whose  mission,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
he  alone  of  the  four  evangelists  mentions.  This,  again, 
is  mere  conjecture  {a^  it  is  in  respect  to  St.  Mark) ;  and 
it  is  an  improbable  conjecture  if  we  take  Luke  to  be 
Lucius  of  Cyrene,  resident  at  Antioch  when  first  we 
hear  of  him,  both  places  being  remote  from  Galilee, 
where  undoubtedly  the  Seventy  dwelt. 

It  is  also  a  tradition  that  Luke  was^  one  of  the  two 
disciples  who  met  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus, — an  occurrence  barely  mentioned  by  Mark, 
and  more  particularly  by  Luke  (xxiv.  13 — ),  with  many 
very  interesting  details  of  the  interview.  Luke  tells  us 
that  the  name  of  one  of  these  disciples  was  Cleopas,  but 
does  not  hint  who  the  other  was.  If  it  was  himself,  his 
modest  withdrawal  of  himself  from  notice  in  the  Acts 
makes  it  likely  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  obtrude 
his  own  name  here.  But  this,  again,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. 

We  have  found  scriptural  evidence  of  his  being  a  phy- 
sician. In  the  middle  ages  a  tradition  became  prevalent 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  painter ;  and  portraits  then 
existing  of  the  Virgin  were  ascribed,  in  undoubting 
faith,  to  his  pencil.  But  we  must  still  distinguish  be- 
tween the  few  facts  known  respecting  him,  and  the  many 
fancies,  conjectures  and  possibilities. 

As  to  the  time  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel,  opinion^ 
vary.     Some  make  it  earlier  than  Matthew's.     Some 
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make  it  the  third  in  the  order  of  composition,  as  in  that 
of  place  in  the  canon.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured  that 
he  may  have  found  leisure,  as  weU  as  suggestion,  to  write 
it  while  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  Caesarea  before  being 
sent  to  Rome ;  or  that,  during  the  two  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome  with  Paul,  he  may  have  written  both  it 
and  the  book  of  Acts.  The  former  date  would  be  A.D. 
68—60;  the  latter,  61—63.  There  have  been  many 
traditions  on  this  subject.  A  prevailing  opinion  (in 
which  Lardner  acquiesces)  is  that  he  wrote,  or  at  least 
published,  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  in  Greece,  where 
tradition  says  that  he  resided,  after  the  expiration  of 
Paul's  first  captivity  at  Rome,  till  his  own  death. 

As  to  the  qualifications  possessed  by  Luke  for  writing* 
a  history  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been 
customary  to  dwell  (not  very  appropriately  or  wisely) 
upon  the  fact  of  his  being  the  companion  of  Paul.  But 
Paul  was  not  one  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Gospel 
facts,  except  from  a  distance  and  as  an  uncompromising 
opponent ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  nature  of 
his  supernatural  communications  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
,we  shall  not  increase  the  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel 
by  regarding  his  testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
as  derived  from  Paul.  As  we  have  seen,  Luke's  own 
personal  concern  in  those  events  as  one  of  the  Seventy, 
or  as  the  companion  of  Cleopas,  is  a  mere  matter  of  pre- 
sumption. But  he  plainly  tells  us  himself,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Gospel,  the  grounds  on  which  he  does  claim  atten- 
tion and  credit  to  his  statements ;  and  these  grounds  are 
the  reports  of  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word." 

"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  J  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  imder- 
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standing  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed" 
(Luke  i.  1—4). 

The  allusion  to  the  "  many  others"  who  have  under- 
taken the  same  theme,  has  caused  much  fruitless  discus- 
sion. Does  Luke  write  his  Gospel  in  order  to  discredit 
those  writers  and  to  correct  their  mistakes  ?  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  impression  among  theologians, 
who  agree  that  he  cannot  allude  to  any  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  seem  disposed  to  infer  that  he  must  there- 
fore allude  to  some  absurd  "  apocryphal"  productions  or 
other,  which  he  designs  to  discredit  and  supersede.  Yet 
his  tone  is  not  that  of  disapproval  when  he  says,  "  It 
seemed  good  to  me  also."  He  puts  himself  pretty  much 
upon  a  level  with  those  whom  he  speaks  of,  but  seems 
to  profess  to  do  more  systematically  and  completely 
(having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
very  first)  what  they  may  have  done  in  fragments.  I 
have  already  implied  this  view  of  his  meaning,  as  the 
most  obvious  at  once  and  the  most  satisfactory.  Luke's 
own  acquaintance  with  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word 
was,  no  doubt,  ample.  Whether  personally  attendant 
upon  any  part  of  Christ's  ministry  or  not,  he  was  in 
Jerusalem  with  Paul  when  many  of  the  apostles  were 
there,  and  multitudes  of  other  living  witnesses  were  to 
be  found  in  Galilee  and  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  who  this  Theophi- 
lus was,  who  is  distinguished  by  having  one  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  inscribed  to  him.  The 
title  "most  excellent"  (icpan^f),  though  given  to  rulers, 
as  by  the  hireling  orator  TertuUus  to  Felix  ("most 
noble  Felix,"  Acts  xxiv.  3),  was  not  a  courtesy  exclu- 
sively paid  to  them.  Theophilus  was,  no  doubt,  a  lead- 
ing Christian  in  whatever  neighbourhood  Luke  first 
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published  his  Gospel ;  but  we  know  nothing  whatever 
of  him  personally.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  which 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  Joseffhus,  that  a  Jew  of 
this  name  had  been  made  high- priest  by  Vitellius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (A.D.  37),  and  was  deposed  by  Agrippa  (the 
"  king  Agrippa"  of  Acts  xxv.),  whom  Claudius  rein- 
stated in  the  dignity  of  king,  and  who  gave  the  priest- 
hood to  a  brother  of  his  own  wife.  Some  have  imagined 
that  this  Theophilus  may  have  become  a  Christian,  and 
been  the  person  to  whom  Luke  dedicated  his  histories. 
But  such  conjectures  are  an  amusement  rather  for  curious 
thought,  than  materials  of  religious  knowledge. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  Luke's  GospeL 
It  contains  some  highly  valuable  additions  indeed  to  tbe 
contents  of  the  others,  principally  from  the  tenth  to  the 
eighteenth  chapters,  or  thereabouts,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  a  very  curious  manner.  These  additions  con- 
sist, first,  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  and  then  of  a 
multitude  of  parables  and  discourses  of  Christ  (few  of 
which  are  in  the  other  Gospels),  given  by  Luke  without 
any  distinct  marks  of  time  or  place,  and  with  very  few 
incidents  interspersed.  Among  the  parables  and  dis- 
courses thus  specially  preserved  by  Luke,  are  those  of 
the  Rich  Man  enlarging  his  barns  and  laying  up  goods 
for  many  years ;  the  Barren  Fig-tree  allowed  to  stand 
another  year ;  the  Neglected  Invitation ;  the  Returning 
Prodigal;  the  Unjust  Steward;  the  Rich  Man  and  Laza- 
rus ;  the  Unjust  Judge ;  and  the  Pharisee  and  Publi- 
can. This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  intitle  Luke  to 
the  gratitude  of  Christendom.  The  manner  in  which 
these  additions  are  introduced  is  remarkable,  and  is  very 
puzzling  to  such  critics  as  insist  upon  the  exact  wfien  and 
where  and  how  of  everything  recorded.  They  occur  after 
the  announcement  (ix,  51)  that  Jesus,  "  the  time  having 
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come  for  his  being  received  up,  steadfastly  set  his  face  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem."  This  was  his  last  journey  thither, 
and  lay  through  the  Perea,  as  narrated  by  the  other 
evangelists,  the  Samaritans  not  allowing  him  to  pass 
through  their  land  (ix.  53).  Then,  in  xvii.  11,  he 
appears  to  be  still  only  setting  off  "  through  the  midst 
(that  is,  along  the  common  borders)  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee ;"  and,  in  ch.  xviii.,  he  passes  through  Jericho, 
as  in  the  other  Gospels.  Critics  have  endeavoured  to 
find  a  reason  for  this  arrangement — presuming  it  to  be 
a  deliberate  arrangement,  though  plainly  not  a  chrono- 
logical one — by  supposing  that  the  mission  of  the  Seventy 
was  to  the  Perea,  and  that  Luke  afterwards  collected  in 
.that  neighbourhood,  from  various  survivors  of  these 
Seventy,  the  materials  here  introduced  into  his  Gospel, 
some  of  them  being  indeed  common  to  the  other  Gos- 
pels, but  most  of  them  peculiar  to  his;  and  that  he 
introduced  them  in  the  mass,  as  he  had  gathered  them, 
without  attempting  the  hopeless  task  of  assigning  them 
to  their  respective  times  and  places.  Whether  such  a 
critical  theory  be  deemed  satisfactory  or  not,  the  chap- 
ters in  question  (known  to  critics  as  Luke's  Gnomology) 
must  be  regarded  as  partaking  the  character  of  anecdote 
rather  than  of  connected  history.  They  are  invaluable 
in  their  contents ;  and,  as  regards  some  of  them  espe- 
cially, our  great  surprise  is  to  find  that  they  are  pre- 
served in  only  one  of  the  evangelists.  Perhaps  the 
truest  reflection  would  be  to  the  effect,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  great  multitude  of  equally  striking  sayings  and 
doings  of  Christ  are  lofet  to  history,  after  all  that  the  four 
evangelists  have  jointly  and  severally  preserved ;  so  as  to 
justify,  to  oriental  taste  at  least,  the  bold  hyperbole  with 
which  John's  Gospel  ends :  "  And  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did  ;  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
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itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  writ- 
ten/' 

Abstract  op  Lxtke's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  inclosed  thus,  in  square  brackets,  haye  iheir 
parallel  passages  in  Mark.] 

(Those  inclosed  thus,  in  round  brackets,  have  parallels  in 
Matthew.) 

[(Those  inclosed  thus,  in  both  brackets,  haye  parallels  in 
both  Mark  and  Matthew.)] 

Those  peculiar  to  Luke  are  without  brackets.  Italics,  as 
before,  draw  attention  to  intimations  ottime  and  place.  The 
order  of  events  in  Luke's  Gospel  differs  very  much  from  both 
the  others. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Introduction,  and  dedication  to  Theophilus.  5. 
Angelic  announcement  of  the  coming  birth  of  John  the  Baptifit, 
to  his  father  Zacharias  officiating  at  Jemsalem.  26.  Similar 
announcement  of  the  coming  birth  of  Jesus,  to  his  mother 
Mary,  in  Natareth.  39.  Mary  visits  Elizabeth  in  the  lull- 
country  of  Judah,  Poetical  salutation  by  Elizabeth.  46. 
Mary's  song,  finely  expressive  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  temporal 
deliverer.  57.  Birth  and  naming  of  John.  Zacharias  "pro- 
phesies" the  current  Hebrew  hope. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  Census  ordered  by  the  emperor  Augustus.*  (Joseph 
goes  to  Bethlehem  J  to  be  registered,  being  of  the  lineage  of 
David  (taking  Mary  with  him,  and  the  child  is  bom  there). 
8.  Announcement  to  the  shepherds,  and  their  visit  to  Bethle- 
hem, 21.  The  child  is  named  Jesus.  22.  The  mother's  puri- 
fication according  to  the  Law.  25.  Simeon's  song  of  thanks- 
giving, and  Anna's  prophesying  to  those  who  "looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem."  41.  The  passaver,  when  Jesus  was 
ttoelve  years  old,  the  time  at  which  boys  might  first  partake. 

[(Ch.  iii.  1.   Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  very  careftdly 

*  This  census  or  registration  seems  to  have  been  ordered  by  Augus- 
tus on  occasion  of  Herod's  death,  while  he  was  undecided  how  to 
dispose  of  Judea.  It  was  suspended,  apparently,  when  he  determined 
to  make  Archelaus  tetrarch,  and  resumed  on  the  deposition  of  the 
latter  ten  years  afterwards,  Cyrenius  being  then  prefect  of  Syria. 
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dated  by  Luke  in  the  1 5th  year  of  the  emp&ror  Tiberius,^  21. 
Baptism  of  Jesus.)]  (23.  Genealogy  of  Joseph,  irreconcilably 
varying  from  that  given  by  Matthew.f) 

♦  A.D.  29,  according  to  the  common  chronology ;  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  years 
earlier  than  the  received  era. 

t  The  same  kind  of  difficulties,  if  not  absolutely  in  the  same  degree, 
beset  the  introductory  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel,  as  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Matthew's ;  and  they  must  be  honestly  acknowledged  here, 
as  in  the  other  instance,  and  the  same  general  principles  of  explana- 
tion must  be  applied. 

It  has  indeed  been  thought  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  miraculous  in  a  sense  incon- 
sistent with  his  genealogical  descent  as  traced  through  Joseph  from 
David ;  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
here  described  as,  in  another  sense,  miraculous  also.  But,  while  the 
phraseology  of  Matthew  is  certainly  more  explicit  on  this  point,  that 
of  Luke  can  hardly  be  said  to  imply  less.  Beferring  to  what  I  have 
before  said  on  Matthew's  history  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  for  the  true 
estimate  of  the  lower  degree  of  credibility  necessarily  attaching  to 
these  parts  of  a  biography,  the  real  interest  of  which  began  to  be  felt 
thirty  years  later,  I  would  now  observe  that  the  introduction  here 
supplied  by  Luke  is,  tmder  that  modified  view  of  its  credibility,  highly 
interesting  and  beautifully  poetical.  The  intercourse  of  the  cousins, 
the  destined  mothers  of  the  Messiah's  forerunner  and  of  the  Messiah 
himself,  is  finely  imagined ;  and  the  angelic  announcements  to  them, 
as  also  the  '*  prophesyings"  of  Zacharias,  Simeon  and  Anna,  precisely 
represent,  and  in  vivid  colours  too,  the  temporal  hope  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  reference  to  their  expected  Prince.  Bead  as  illustrations  of 
this  attitude  of  the  Jewish  mind — which  was  its  attitude  of  expectant 
desire  for  centuries — they  are  intensely  interesting  and  beautiful.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  conceive  the  process  through  which  these  traditions 
might  grow  in  minds  half  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  but  not 
relinquishing  their  hope  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  trusting,  even 
after  his  death,  that  he  would  come  again  and  fulfil  their  idea.  So 
long  as  the  temple  stood,  Judaism  was  unrepealed,  and  its  abolition 
was  a  thought  incredible  to  the  mind  of  many  a  Jewish  Christian. 
The  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Christ  were  retrospec- 
tively imagined  from  this  point  of  view ;  while  the  facts  of  their  mature 
manhood,  in  their  respective  public  ministries,  were  too  unyieldingly 
impressed  upon  the  memories  of  living  men,  and  written  even  upon 
the  world's  great  events,  to  allow  of  their  being  similarly  represented. 
Hence  we  have,  in  Luke's  Gospel,  a  Jewish  Messiah's  imaginary 
infancy  prefixed  to  the  authentic  memoirs  of  the  World's  Christ  in  his 
manhood  and  public  ministry. 
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[(Ch.  iv.  1.  Temptation  of  Jesos^  as  folly  as  in  Matthew. 
14.  He  teaches  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee..  16.  Is  rejected  at 
Natareth,  Lake's  account  of  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  being  the  fbllest,  and  placed  earlier  than  by  the  , 
others.)]  [30.  At  Capernaum  his  word  was  with  power.  Man 
in  the  synagogue  with  unclean  spirit  cured.]  [(38.  Cure  of 
Simon's  mother-in-law  and  many  more.)]  [42.  Eetirement 
to  a  desert  place.] 

Ch.  Y.  1.  Miraculous  draught  of  fishes  in  Simon's  boat  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  [(10.  Call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John.  12.  Cure  of  the  leper.  17.  Cure  of  the  palsy. 
27.  Call  of  Levi.  29.  Feast  in  Levi's  house.  30.  Murmuring 
of  the  Pharisees  about  *'  publicans  and  sinners."  33.  Question 
of  fasting.)] 

'  [(Ch.  vi.  1.  Plucking  the  com  on  the  sabbath.  6.  Withered 
hand  healed  in  the  synagogue.  12.  The  twelve  apostles  chosen 
on  a  hill.)]  (17.  The  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  much  abbre- 
viated, as  compared  with  Matthew's  account,  and  stated  by 
Luke  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jesus  on  his  coming  down  from 
the  mountain  and  standing  on  the  plain.  Luke  has  preserved 
various  other  scattered  portions  of  this  discourse  in  his  "  Gno- 
mology.") 

(Ch.  vii.l.  Centurion's  servant  cured  at  Capernaum.)  11. 
Raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  I^ain.  (18.  John  the  Baptist's 
message.  Christ's  reply  and  his  testimony  to  John.)  36.  The 
woman  that  had  been  a  sinner"*^  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  he 
reclines  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

[(Ch.  viii.  4.  Parable  of  the  Sower.  16.  Of  the  Lamp  set 
on  a  stand.  19.  His  mother  and  brethren  are  anxious  about 
Jesus.  22.  Crossing  the  lake,  he  stiUs  the  storm.  26.  Cures 
the  fierce  demoniac  in  Gadara,  and  returns  to  the  GaHlean  side. 
41.  Jairus's  daughter.     43.  The  woman  cured  on  the  way.)] 

♦  By  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  seemingly,  through  having 
no  foundation  in  fact,  are  the  more  adhesive  in  the  idea,  this  .woman 
is  generally  confounded  with  Mary  of  Magdala,  who  was  no  sinner, 
but  a  great  sufferer,  **  out  of  whom  had  gone  seven  demons."  (See 
Luke  viii.  2.)  Christ  had  cured  her  of  a  disordered  mind.  This  other 
woman,  apparently,  he  had  won  back  from  sin,  and  she  here  shews 
her  gratitude.  The  popular  meaning  of  Magdalen  is  a  foul  libel  upon 
the  scriptural  person  so  named. 
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[(Ch.  ix.  1.  Jesus  sends  out  the  twelve  apostles.  Luke's 
account  is  very  brief,  and  he  has  in  his  Gnomology,  ch.  xii. 
2 — 12,  many  sayings  that  are  given  by  Matthew  in  the  charge 
to  the  apostles.  7.  Herod's  alarm  at  Christ's  miracles,  think- 
ing that  John  the  Baptist  was  risen.  10.  The  return  of  the 
Twelve,  and  miracle  of  the  Five  thousand  near  Bethsaida.  18. 
What  men  were  saying  about  Jesus.  He  announces  his  des- 
tined death,  and  bids  his  followers  esipect  persecution.  28. 
The  transfiguration  eight  dwy%  after.  37.  The  next  day,  cure 
,of  the  dumb  demoniac.  46.  Debate  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.)] 

Ch.  ix.  51.   The  " Gnomology"  begins:* 

Jesus,  ''  steadfastly  setting  his  face  to  go  v^  to  Jertisdlem,^^ 
sends  messengers  before  him,  who  are  repulsed  in  a  Samaritan 
village.  James  and  John — called  Boanerges  by  their  gentle 
Lord,  probably,  on  this  occasion — would  have  called  down  fire 
from  heaven.     (57.  Jesus  discourages  lukewarm  followers.) 

Ch.  X.  The  Seventy  disciples  are  sent  forth  "  two  and  two 
before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself 
would  come."  (His  instructions  to  them  are  in  part  reported 
by  Matthew,  in  chapters  x.  and  xi.,  as  spoken  on  quite  a 
different  occasion.)  17.  The  Seventy  return  to  him.  25. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  in  reply  to  the  lawyer's 
question.  38.  Christ  at  Bethany  in  Martha's  house, — perhaps 
when  attending  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in 
November  or  December,  if  order  is  at  all  preserved  in  this 
Gnomology. 

Ch.  xi.  1.  The  Lord's  Prayer  dictated  on  the  request  of  one 
'  of  the  disciples,  and  precepts  how  to  pray  added.  (Matthew 
gives  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  somewhat  varied  in  words, 
and  the  accompanying  instructions  with  similar  variations.) 
[(14.  Cure  of  a  dumb  demoniac.  Christ  confutes  those  who 
say  he  casts  out  demons  by  Beelzebub.)]     (29.  The  evil  gene- 

*  I  know  not  who  first  gave  this  name  to  these  chapters  of  Luke's 
Gospel>  a  name  literally  meaning  aententioua  instrttction,  and  not  more 
specially  applicable  to  this  part  than  to  many  others  of  the  Gospel 
history.  It  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  Anecdotes^  or  Memo^ 
rabUia  in  the  Xenophontean  sense,  being  somewhat  miscellaneous  and 
regardless  of  chronological  sequence,  while  certainly  containing  many 
of  the  most  weighty  and  sententious  of  our  Lord's  instructions. 
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ration  rebuked  for  seeking  a  sign.  Son  of  Man  to  be  a  sign 
like  Jonah.  33.  light  and  darkness, — ^passages  from  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.)  37.  Jesus  dines  with  a  Pharisee,  and  dis- 
courses, of  inw^ml  and  outward  cleanliness.  [(42.  Some  pas- 
sages are  similar  to  the  "  woes"  to  the  Pharisees  in  Matthew 
zxiii.  and  Mark  xii.,  as  spoken  at  Jerusalem.)] 

Ch.  xii.  1.  Cautions  against  hypocrisy  (some  verses  like 
parts  of  Christ's  counsels  to  the  Twelve  in  Matt.  x.).  13. 
Against  covetousness :  parable  of  the  Pich  man  laying  up 
"  much  goods  for  many  years."  (22.  Precepts  against  anxiety, . 
like  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  vi.  25 — 34.  35.  To  be  ready 
for  the  Lord's  coming;  some  verses  like  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44, 
and  45 — 51.)  49.  Jesus  foretels  divisions  respecting  him- 
self. Ch.  xiii.  Ir.  That  calamities  are  not  necessarily  judg- 
ments, as  in  the  case  of  Pilate's  cruelty  and  the  falling  of  the 
tower  of  Siloam.  6.  Parable  of  the  Barren  fig-tree  spared 
another  year.  10.  The  infirm  woman  in  the  synagogue  healed 
on  the  sabbath.  (18.  Parables  of  the  Mustard-seed  and  the 
Leaven,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.)  22.  Christ  is  ^*j(yumeying  toward 
Jerusakm"  23.  Answers  the  inquiry,  Are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ?  chiefly  in  phrases  occurring  also  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  31.  Christ  is  told  of  Herod's  designs  against  him. 
34.  Laments  for  Jerusalem  (as  on  the  spot  in  Matthew  xxiii.). 

Ch.  xiv.  1.  Eats  bread  with  a  chief  Pharisee  on  the  sabbath, 
and  heals  the  dropsical  man.  7.  Comments  on  the  struggle 
for  chief  places  at  table.  12.  Suggests  to  his  host  to  entertain 
those  who  cannot  recompense  him.  15.  Parable  of  the  slighted 
Livitation,  and  its  extension  to  wayfarers  and  the  poor.  25. 
Great  multitudes  following,  Christ  bids  them  count  the  cost. 

Ch.  XV.  1. ,  Parable  of  the  Lost  sheep  (the  germ  of  which  is 
in  Matt,  xviii.  12);  8.  The  Lost  money;  11.  The  Prodigal 
son. 

Ch.  xvi.  1.  Parable,  to  his  disciples,  of  the  Unjust  steward. 
14.  The  Pharisees  interpose.  19.  Parable  of  the  Eich  man 
and  Lazarus. 

[(Ch.  xvii.  1.  Causes  of  offence  must  be.  3.  Precept  of 
mutual  forgiveness.)]  5.  The  best  servants  of  God  can  do  no 
more  than  their  duty.  Gnomology  fsbhaps  ends  here.  11. 
As  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  he  passed  between  So/nmria  and  Galilee. 
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Cure  of  the  ten  lepers.  20.  Pharisees  ask  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  come.  Christ's  reply  is  in  part  similar  to  his  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  nearer  the  end  of  the 
Gospels. 

Ch.  xviii.  Parahlo  of  the  Unjust  judge,  to  the  end  that  men 
ought  to  pray  continually;  9.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, 
spoken  to  "  certain  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous  and  despised  others.*'  Some  maxe  Gnomologt  end 
HEBE.  [(15.  Christ  blesses  infants.  18.  Tells  the  young 
ruler  how  he  may  inherit  eternal  life.  31.  Speaks  to  the 
Twelve,  while  going  tip  to  Jerusalem,  of  his  approaching  death, 
and  "they  under8too4  none  of  these  things."  35.  Approaching 
Jericho,  he  gives  sight  to  a  blind  man.*)] 

Ch.  xix.  1,  At  Jericho,  in  the  house  of  Zaccheus.  1 1 .  Parable 
of  the  Ten  pounds,  to  correct  the  idea  "  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  immediately  appear."  (Compare  the  parable  of  the 
Talents  in  Matt.  XXV.)  ^{28,  At  Bethang  ojid  JBethphage,  Public 
entry  into  Jerusalem.     Cleansing  of  the  temple.)] 

[(Ch.  XX.  1.  Priests  and  scribes  demand  his  authority.  9. 
Parable  of  the  Yineyard  and  the  unfaithful  husbandmen.  19. 
The  priests  and  scribes  plot  against  him.  22.  Question  of 
paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  27.  The  Sadducees*  question  of  the 
resurrection,  &c.  45.  Jesus  warns  the  people  against  the 
scribes,  less  fully  than  in  Matthew.)] 

[Ch.  xxi.  1.  The  widow's  mites.]  [(5.  Prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  to  take  place  before 
"this  generation"  shall  pass  away.)] 

[(Ch.  xxii.  1.  The  passover.  Judas  bargains  with  the  priests. 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.)]  24.  Strife  among  the 
apostles,  which  should  be  greatest.  31.  Warning  to  Peter. 
[(39.  Jesus  goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  47.  The  betrayal  and 
attempted  rescue.  54.  Peter's  denial.  66.  Eicamination  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  very  briefly  given  by  Luke.)] 

[(Ch.  xxiii.  1.  Trial  before  Pilate.)]  7.  Pilate  sends  Jesus 
to  Herod,  and  the  two  rulers  "are  made  friends."     [(13.  The 

♦  Matthew  and  Mark  say  it  was  in  leaving  Jericho ;  and  Matthew 
says  there  were  two  blind  men.  Mark  says  one,  and  gives  the  name, 
Bartimaeus.  Such  circumstantial  differences  attend  essential  historical 
truth ;  but  they  defy  the  theory  of  writing  by  Divine  inspiration. 
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trial  resumed.  24.  The  condemnation.)]  27.  Christ  bids  the 
women  who  follow  him  weep  not  for  him,  but  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  [(33.  The  crucifixion.)]  39.  The  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross.     [(50.  The  burial.)] 

[(Ch.  xxiv.  1.  The  resurrection.)]  [13.  Jesus  appears  to 
Cleopas  and  another  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  "  expounds 
to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself," — 
very  briefly  mentioned  by  Mark.  36.  He  appears  to  the  eleven 
at  Jerusalem,  and  eats  with  them.]  44.  "He  opens  their 
understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures," — 
leads  them  out  to  Bethany,  cmd  there,  while  blessing  them, 
["  was  parted  jfrom  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven."] 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN^. 

The  fourth  Gospel  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  valu- 
able,  whether  we  consider  its  contents  or  its  author.  It 
is  not  a  repetition  of  the  other  Gospels,  but  consists 
almost  intirely  of  additional  materials,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  favourite  apostle  and  intimate  friend 
of  Christ,  **  the  disciple  whom  he  loved." 

John  was  the  younger  brother  of  James.  Their  father 
Zebedee  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, — of 
comfortable  condition,  apparently,  in  his  way  of  life, 
employing  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20)  to  help  him  and 
his  sons.  Occasionally,  if  not  constantly,  they  fished  in 
partnership  with  Simon  and  Andrew  (Luke  v.  7  and  10). 
The  mother's  name  was  Salome ;  and  she  is  mentioned 
among  the  Galilean  women  who  "  ministered  to  Jesus  " 
of  their  substance,  and  also  as  coming  to  his  tomb  to 
anoint  his  corpse  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Luke  viii.  3 ;  Mark 
XV.  40,  xvi.  1).  Some  ecclesiastical  traditions  make  her 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth  by  his 
first  marriage,  and  thus  half-sister  to  Jesus ;  but  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  relationship  in  the  Scriptures. 
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John  is  believed  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist  before  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship.  This 
is  a  natural  inference  from  his  own  narrative  (i.  35 — 40), 
where  Andrew  is  named  as  one  of  two  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Writer  is  supposed  to  be  the  other.  Not 
unlikely  the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Andrew  and  Simon, 
James  and  John,  were  all  disciples  of  the  Baptist  and 
expectants  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  remarked 
that  our  evangelist  always  names  him  simply  as  John^ 
without  adding  the  designation  Baptist;  which  the  other 
evangelists  usually  add,  by  way  of  distinguishing  him  from 
this  apostle,  while  the  apostle  never  thinks  of  being  con- 
founded with  so  celebrated  a  man  as  his  former  master. 
A  delicate  but  true  hint  of  such  having  been  their  rela- 
tionship ! 

The  brothers,  James  and  John,  and  the  other  two, 
Peter  and  Andrew  (though  Andrew  is  not  so  uniformly 
mentioned  as  Peter),  were  evidently  admitted  to  a  more 
intimate  and  confidential  intercourse  with  our  Saviour 
than  the  rest  of  his  disciples.  The  three  alone  were 
with  him  at  that  early  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter ;  they  alone  were  with  him  on  the  Mount  of 
transfiguration,  and  in  the  Garden  of  his  agony.  Of 
each  pair  of  brothers,  one  is  more  prominent  than  the 
other.  Peter's  energy  quite  throws  Andrew  into  the 
shade,  and  John's  affection  is  more  attractive  even  than 
James's  heroic  martyrdom. 

The  request  of  James  and  John,  seconded  by  their 
mother,  that  they  might  sit  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom  (Matt. 
XX.  20 — ),  seems  to  shew  them  somewhat  presuming 
upon  this  intimacy,  while  deeply  imbued  with  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  temporal  Christ.  And  their  suggestion,  on 
another  occasion,  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54),  betrays  a  hasty  zeal  little  m. 
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accordance  with  the  mature  character  of  John  as  esti- 
mated from  his  writings.  Probably  it  was  on  this  latter 
occasion,  or  in  reference  to*  it  (as  already  observed),  that 
our  Lord  reprovingly  designated  these  two  brothers 
Boanerges  (sons  of  thunder),  though  theologians  are  not 
wanting  who  make  it  a  term  of  praise  applicable  to  their 
distinguished  eloquence,  reminding  us  how  it  was  said- 
of  Pericles  that  "he  thundered,  lightened,  and  threw 
all  Greece  into  confusion."*  This  name  is  only  men- 
tioned once,  namely,  in  Mark's  list  of  the  apostles  (iii.  17), 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cherished  by  themselves 
or  others,  as  a  surname  of  pleasant  association  might 
have  been. 

John  is  personally  known  to  us  through  his  writings, 
rather  than  through  numerous  biographical  incidents 
and  actions.  These  latter  are  not  abundant,  either 
within  or  beyond  the  scriptural  period. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  young  when 
attendant  upon  Jesus;  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  all 
the  apostles,  and  possibly  the  only  one  younger  than  our 
Lord  himself.  In  West's  immortal  picture  of  **  Christ 
Rejected,"  John  is  preseqted  to  the  sight,  as  he  most 
naturally  occurs  to  the  thought,  with  a  countenance  of 
almost  feminine  sweetness  and  tenderness,  the  eye  beam- 
ing with  intelligence,  yet  melting  with  affection.  His 
personal  qualities,  joined  with  his  youth  and  devoted- 
ness,  must  have  earned  for  him  the  pre-eminent  place 
in  his  Master's  regard  which  he  plainly  held*  His  simple- 
hearted  use  of  the  phrase,  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
as  a  modest  synonym  for  his  own  name,  shews  how  fully 
and  unenvyingly  it  must  have  been  yielded  to  him.  The 
facts  which  prove  him  to  have  held  this  high  place  in 
his  Lord's  regard,  are,  first,  his  reclining  at  the  paschal 
table  in  the  place  of  honour,  next  to  the  Master  of  the 
.  ♦  Aristoph,  Achar.  53^1 
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feast  ("lying  on  his  bosom"  denotes  precisely  this,  the 
head  of  each  person  being  near  the  breast  of  the  one 
next  above  him) ;  and,  secondly  and  most  decisively,  his 
receiving  as  his  Master's  dying  bequest  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother.  "Bg^old  thy  son,"  "Behold  thy 
mother,"  was  all  that  needed  to  be  said ;  "  and  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home."  Probably 
John  was  the  "  other  disciple"*  whose  name  he  does  not 
mention  (xviii.  15),  who  accompanied  Peter  into  the 
high-priest's  palace  to  watch  the  proceedings,  when  their 
Master  was  apprehended.  He  alone,  of  all  the  twelve, 
had  fortitude  to  follow  him  thence  to  the  crucifixion. 

After  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  Master,  John 
is  prominent  in  exertion  and  danger  as  the  companion 
of  Peter  (Acts  iii.  iv.  v.) ;  and,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  he  is  sent  with  Peter,  on  behalf  of  the  apostles, 
to  Samaria  (viii.  14),  to  confirm  the  work  which  had  been 
begun  by  the  deacon  Philip  in  that  city.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  John,  on  his  return  thence,  stayed  in  Jeru- 
salem or  the  neighbourhood  as  long  as  the  mother  of 
Jesus  live^,  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  about 
A.D.  48,  or  eighteen  years  after  the  crucifixion.  He 
was  still  at  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  Paul's  con- 
version, that  is  A.D.  50,  as  appears  from  Gal.  ii.  1 — 9; 
but  all  trace  of  his  being  there  after  that  time  vanishes. 
Ephesus  is  his  next  ascertained  abode ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  there  during  the  period  to  which  the 
book  of  Acts  and  Paul's  Epistles  belong,  as  he  is  never 
mentioiied,  though  Ephesus  is  often  the  scene  referred 
to,  both  in  the  history  and  by  letter.     He  may  have 

♦  How  that  other  disciple  "  was  known  unto  the  high-priest/*  it 
is  quite  useless  to  conjecture.  Some  think  it  may  not  have  been 
John,  but  Judas,  who  was  indeed  too  well  known,  at  least  to  the  high- 
priest's  attendants  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Peter  would  have  availed 
himself  of  his  introduction,  nor  that  Judas  would  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  be  there  himself. 
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been  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  founding 
some  of  the  seven  churches  referred  to  in  his  Revelation; 
but  he  can  hardly  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus 
till  after  the  deaths  of  Paul  and  Peter,  A.D.  65.  It  is 
the  uniform  tradition  of  antiquity,  that  he  spent  many 
years,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  that  city ;  that  he 
was  banished  to  Patmos,  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean,  by 
the  emperor  Domitian  (one  writer,  indeed,  says  by  Clau- 
dius,* but  this  seems  quite  a  mistake) ;  and  that,  on  the 
tyrant's  death,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  and  died  there 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Domitian  died  A.D.  96 ;  and 
the  date  of  John's  death  is  believed  to  be  100  or  101. 
Eusebius  puts  it  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which  began 
A.D.  98.  His  probable  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
depends  upon  our  impression  of  his  ag^  when  he  first 
attended  our  liord.  If  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years 
younger  than  Jesus,  attaching  himself  to  his  Master  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  this  would  make 
him  close  upon  ninety  when  he  died.  He  is  generally 
supposed,  however,  to  have  been  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  when  he  was  called  by  Jesus,  and  to  have  lived  to 
ninety-five  or  ninety-six ;  while  some  will  have  him  to 
have  been  about  the  same  age  as  Jesus,  and  to  have 
lived  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  one  of  our  Lord's  apostles  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  A.D. 
70 ;  and  he  has  preserved  the  remarkable  prediction  of 
Jesus  to  the  effect  that  he  should  survive  till  that  "com- 
ing" of  his  Lord.     (See  John  xxi.  20 — 24.) 

The  questions  when  and  where  John  wrote  his  Gospel, 
can  only  be  answered  proximately.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  whether  he  wrote  it  before,  or  after,  the  destruction 

•  Claudius  made  a  decree  banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome,  A.D.  51 
(Acts  xviii.  2) ;  but  this  would  not  induce  a  Christian  apostle,  if  re- 
siding at  Ephesus,  to  exile  himself  to  Patmos. 
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of  Jerusalem.  It  is  observable  that  he  has  not  recorded 
our  Lord's  prophecy  of  that  event ;  so  that  the  argument 
by  which  we  infer  the  other  Gospels  to  have  been  pre- 
viously written  (from  a  certain  confusedness  in  their 
records  of  that  prophecy),  has  no  place  as  regards  John's 
Gospel,  Yet,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  other  Gos- 
pels (as  is  generally  supposed),  and  wrote  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  we  might  perhaps  wonder  at  his 
not  noticing  the  prophecy  for  the  sake  of  pointing  to  its 
fulfilment.  And  it  is  further  observed  that  he  speaks  of 
Jerusalem  as  still  apparently  unchanged :  "  There  is  at 
Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  pool,"  &c.  (v.  2).  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  manner  in  which  John  has 
recorded  Christ's  prophecy  of  Peter's  death  (xxi.  18, 
19),  without  stating  that  his  death  had  occurred,  must 
date  the  composition  before  that  event,  namely,  before 
A.D.  67 ;  but  this  is  a  doubtful  argument,  for  the  19th 
verse  would  have  been  highly  appropriate  if  Peter's  death 
was  notorious  when  John  wrote :  "  This  spake  he,  sig- 
nifying by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God."  Lardner 
thinks  John  may  have  written  his  Gospel  about  A.D. 
68.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  John  had  seen  the 
other  Gospels,  or  one  at  least  of  them.  The  remarkable 
diversity  between  his  Gospel  and  all  the  rest,  his  omis- 
sion of  almost  all  that  they  have  recorded,  and  his  re- 
cording almost  exclusively  things  which  they  have  omit- 
ted, seems  to  prove  design  on  his  part  with  reference  to 
what  they  had  already  done. 

This  diflFerence  between  the  contents  of  John's  Gospel 
and  all  the  rest  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancients, 
though  they  have  not  described  it  with  perfect  exactness. 
Eusebius  writes  thus :  "  The  three  first  written  Gospels 
being  now  delivered  to  all  men,  and  to  John  himself,  it 
is  said  that  he  approved  them  and  confirmed  the  truth  of 
their  narration  by  his  own  testimony,  saying  that  there 
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was  only  wanting  a  written  account  of  the  things  done 
by  Christ  in  the  former  part  and  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching.  And  certainly  that  observation  is  very  true. 
For  it  is  easy  to'  perceive  that  the  other  three  evangel- 
ists have  recorded  only  the  actions  of  our  Saviour  for 
one  year  after  the  imprisonment  of  John,"  &c.  (See 
Lardner,  IV.  225.)  Now  this  is  a  very  imperfect  ac- 
count of  the  object  of  John's  Gospel,  as  judged  by  the 
execution.  It  is  true  that  he  has  supplied  some  inci- 
dents prior  to  John  the  Baptist's  imprisonment.  But  it 
is  not  true  (as  implied)  that  the  other  Gospels  begin 
from  that  period,  nor  that  his  ceases  with  it.  As  far 
as  ch.  X.  21  of  John's  Gospel  seems  to  belong  to  this 
earlier  period ;  and  all  the  rest  belongs  to  the  last  four 
or  five  months  of  our  Lord's  life,  namely,  from  the  feast 
of  Dedication  in  the  end  of  November  or  December,  to 
the  Passover  at  the  Easter  following. 

If  we  were  to  describe  the  most  palpable  diflference 
between  the  contents  of  John's  Gospel  and  those  of  the 
other  three,  it  would  be  by  saying,  that  they  record 
chiefly  our  Lord's  doings  in  Galilee  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  chiefly  those  which  occurred  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  annual  feasts.  From  the  first  three  evangelists  we 
should  not  know  that  our  Lord  had  taught  in  Jerusalem 
at  all,  except  at  the  passover  at  which  he  was  crucified. 
From  John,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  suppose  him 
generally  there,  except  at  *^  the  beginning  of  his  mira- 
cles in  Cana  of  Galilee"  (ii.  1 — 11),  and  on  a  second  visit 
when  he  passed  through  Samaria,  and  healed  the  noble- 
man's son  at  Capernaum  (ch.  iv.),  and  when  (perhaps  the 
same  period)  he  fed  the  5000  in  the  wilderness  beyond 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  as  recorded  by  John  in  his  sixth 
chapter  to  have  occurred  when  Jesus  "  would  not  walk 
in  Jpwry  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him."  This 
difference  of  materials  is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  sun- 
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pose  that,  until  the  last  passover,  our  Lord  was  not 
accompanied  by  more  than  a  few  of  his  apostles  in  his 
journeys  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  Matthew  was  not  of  the 
number,  but  that  John  always  was.  Nothing  more 
natural  and  simple.  In  the  accounts  of  his  earlier  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  disciples  are  seldom  named  as  accompany- 
ing Jesus,  and  then  not  in  a  way  to  mark  them  as  apos- 
tles. And  there  are  repeated  indications  of  a  studied 
quietness  and  unostentatiousness  of  demeanour  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord  on  these  occasions ;  as  also  of  the  need 
of  such  caution,  to  avoid  exciting  an  enthusiasm  which 
his  spiritual  Messiahship  could  not  satisfy.  To  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  we  read  that  he  **  went  up  not  openly,  but 
as  it  were  in  secret"  (vii.  10 ;  see  also  xi.  54, 56).  Assum- 
ing that  John  was  his  companion  on  all  these  occasions, 
and  no  other  apostle  uniformly  nor  often,  we  see  at  once 
how  the  occurrences  at  Jerusalem  would  be  the  principal 
addition  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make,  and  the  most 
important  possible  addition  to  his  Master's  memoirs  as 
hitherto  written.  The  festivals  which  St.  John  thus 
records  are,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  a  previous 
Passover,  a  festival  which  we  have  reason  to  regard  as 
the  Pentecost,  a  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  a  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. If  the  ministry  of  Christ  included  only  two 
passovers,  then  he  has  recorded  transactions  at  every 
festival."     (Harmony,  Introd.  p.  xxxii.) 

In  recording  these  transactions,  John  is  particularly 
careful  to  note  every  demonstration  made  by  our  Lord 
of  his  claims  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  every 
encounter  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Jewish  priests 
and  rulers  on  the  subject  of  his  claims.  And  in  these 
and  all  other  incidents,  he  gives  at  full  length  and  with 
all  the  verbal  exactness  that  a  young  and  affectionate 
memory  could  ehsure,  the  various  discourses  of  his 
Master  and  his  conversations  with  his  insidious  foes. 
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These  conversations  and  discourses  cannoti  of  course,  be 
taken  to  be  verbatim  and  literatim  as  our  Lord  spoke 
them.  They  are  too  long  for  the  exactest  memory  to 
have  retained  from  once  hearing;  but  their  substance 
was  in  each  case  so  marked,  and  their  course  of  thought 
or  argument  so  clear  and  consecutive,  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  feel  ourselves  practically  possessed  of  the 
very  words  of  Jesus,  especially  as  John  has  retained  the 
first  personal  form  in  reporting  them. 

John's  own  avowal  of  his  purpose  in  writing  his  Gos- 
pel quite  agrees  with  these  its  observable  characteristics. 
**  These  are  written,"  he  says  near  the  end  (xx.  31), 
'*  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name.**  To  prove  that  Jesus  is  '^the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,"  was  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  each  of  his 
biographers.  The  first  three  had  traced  his  heaven- 
guided  course,  as  he  taught  and  wrought  miracles  in 
Galilee,  Phoenicia,  the  Decapolis  and  Peraea,  and  in 
his  last  and  fatal  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  John  was  able  to 
narrate  his  former  visits  also,  which  had  taken  place 
more  privately,  yet  always  conspicuously  enough  for  a 
strong  interest  to  centre  upon  him  and  strong  enmity 
to  threaten  him.  While  the  others  had  narrated  his 
encounters  with  Priests  and  Pharisees  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  into  the  provinces,  John  could  disclose  the 
progress  of  events  and  reasonings  in  the  capital  itself, 
from  which  those  artful  deputations  successively  ema- 
nated, and  could  thus  complete  the  detail  of  wonderful 
works  and  words  which  declared  his  beloved  Master  the 
Christ  of  the  world. 

John  gives  especial  prominence  to  every  declaration 
of  Jesus  in  which  he  avows  his  divine  authority  and, 
whether  more  or  less  plainly,  his  character  of  Messiah.. 
Oiu:  Lord's  reserve  as  to  the  verbal  use  of  this  title  is 
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indeed  marked  enough  even  in  what  this  Gospel  records; 
but  John  seems  carefully  to  preserve  every  expression  in 
which  Jesus  sets  forth  his  divine  commission,  and  never 
loses  sight  of  his  own  declared  theme,  that  Jesus  is  "  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  through  whose  name  the  be- 
liever "  might  have  life." 

The  same  clear  and  emphatic  purpose  is  evident  in 
the  opening  of  John's  Gospel ;  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  appropriate  or  forcible,  if  considered  as  bearing 
upon  the  apostle's  expressed  design.  That  celebrated 
and  much  controverted  Proem  begins  with  tracing  the 
commission  and  the  powers  of  Jesus  to  their  divine 
source.  While  two  of  the  other  evangelists  have  pre- 
served certain  dubious,  diflBcult  and  self-contradictory 
traditions  of  a  miraculous  bodily  birth,  John  has  simply 
and  most  emphatically  declared  the  divinity  of  those 
spiritual  gifts  which  constituted  Jesus  the  Christ.  We 
have  already  noticed  (Vol.  I.  p.  371)  the  fine  personi- 
fications of  the  divine  Wisdom  in  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  (II.  24 — 21)  the  yet  more  remarkable  representa- 
tion common  among  the  Jews  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  both  of  the  divine  Wisdom  and  of  the  divine 
Word.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  illustration  of 
the  meaning  of  this  latter  phrase,  that  the  Jewish  Tar^^ 
gums,  or  Paraphrases  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (the 
oldest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  written  not  long 
before  or  not  long  after  the  time  of  Christ),  continually 
use  the  expression  the  Word  of  God,  where  the  original 
has  the  Sacred  Name  simply.  Thus  in  paraphrasing  the 
verse,  "  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God"  (Ex.  xix.  17),  the  Targum  expresses 
it,  "  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  to  meet  with  the 
Word  of  God.**  And  (Job  xlii.  9),  "  Jehovah  accepted 
Job,"  is  expressed  in  the  Targum,  "  The  Word  of  Jeho- 
vah accepted  Job."    This  phrase  is  continually  used  in 
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this  manner  by  these  writers,  instead  of  the  simple  name, 
God  or  Jehovah,  where  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason 
or  propriety  in  the  usage,  except  that  it  had  become 
the  habitual  Jewish  phrase  to  denote  the  acts  and  mani- 
festations of  the  Supreme  Being.  Perhaps  it  bespoke 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  th^  Sacred  Name,  like  that 
which  induces  the  Jews  to  this  day,  when  they  read  their 
Scriptures  aloud,  to  substitute  Lord  for  Jehovah.  A 
scruple  imitated,  by  the  by,  in  our  Common  Version, 
beyond  the  Jewish  superstition  (if  such  we  call  it),  where 
Lord  is  printed  instead  of  Jehovah,  and  not  merely  sub- 
stituted in  reading.  (See  Lardner's  Works,  VI.  215 — 
217.) 

By  the  Word,  then,  or  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Word 
of  Jehovah,  the  Jews  of  the  times  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  of  the  time  of  Christ,  sufficiently  understood  to  be 
meant  the  Divine  attributes,  or  will,  or  agency ;  and  by 
tracing  up  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
its  dource,  St.  John,  in  effect,  declares  at  the  very  outset 
the  same  theme  which  he  tells  us  at  the  close  he  has 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  namely,  **  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Any  subtle  metaphysical  re- 
fining upon  the  nature  of  the  Logos,  or  Word,  seems  out 
of  place,  when  we  remember  that  those  to  whom  our 
Lord  spoke  of  himself,  and  to  whom  John  wrote  of  him, 
under  this  title,  had  a  fixed  meaning  already  attached 
to  it.  Our  evangelist  uses  language  so  similar  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  Epistle,  that  it  is  inevitable  to 
bring  the  two  passages  side  by  side,  for  comparison  and 
mutual  explanation.     They  run  thus : 

Proem  to  the  Gospel  of  John :  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
"Word ;  and  the  Word  was  with  Grod,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were 
made  (or  done)  by  him  (or  it),  and  without  him  (or  it)  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made,    la  him  (it)  was  life,  and 
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the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  *  *  *  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh." 

Proem  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John:  "  That  which  was.  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  (for  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that 
eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us) ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you." 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  parallel  and  often  identical 
phrases  in  these  two  introductions : 

In  the  Gosfpel  there  are  these :  In  the  Epistle  these.: 

In  the  beginning.  From  the  beginning. 

The  Word.  The  Word  of  Life. 

The  Word  was  with  God.  The  Life  was  with  the  Father. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh.  The  Life  was  manifested. 

The  Life  was  the  light  of  We  have  seen  it  (the  Life), 
men. 

And  it  is  particularly  observable  that  having,  in  the 
Epistle,  called  the  divine  Word  the  Word  of  Life^  the 
apostle  thenceforth  speaks  of  the  Life  just  as  he  does  of 
the  Word  in  the  proem  to  the  Gospel.  In  each  case  he 
evidently  speaks  of  all  that  was  supernatural  in  the 
personal  endowments  of  Jesus,  all  that  constituted  him 
the  Christ  or  Messiah,  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  Dr. 
Lardner  writes  as  follows : 

"What  St.  John  says  in  the  introduction,  appears  to  me 
agreeable  to  the  main  design  of  his  Gbspel.  He  therein  shews, 
that  Jesus  came  and  acted  by  the  authority  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  the  God  and  Supreme  Lawgiver  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  eternal  word,  reason,  wisdom,  power  of  God, 
which  is  God  himself,  by  which  the  world  had  been  made,  by 
which  he  dwelled  among  the  Jews  in  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple,  dwelled  and  resided  in  Jesus  in  the  fcQlest  manner;  so 
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that  we,  his  disciples,  and  others  who  belieyed  in  him,  saw 
and  clearly  discerned  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
great  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  (Hist.  Ap. 
and  Evang.,  Works,  Vol.  YI.  p.  213.) 

It  seems  quite  needless,  to  seek  explanation  of  the 
special  aim  of  John's  Gospel  (where  many  learned  men 
have  sought  it)  in  the  supposed  prevalence  of  various 
heresies  in  the  apostolical  church,  and  John's  supposed 
desire  to  discountenance  them.  A  very  undignified  view 
of  the  evangelist's  office  would  this  be.  He  vindicates 
for  himself  a  far  higher  aim  in  his  own  statement  of  his 
object,  as  being  to  prove  "  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God."  He  has  stated  his  Master's  claims ;  by 
which  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike 
must  be  tried. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  John's  Gospel 
which  can  hardly  fail  of  striking  an  intelligent  reader ; 
namely,  his  frequent  use  of  explanatory  parentheses. 
They  ^eem  usually  to  arise  out  of  his  desire  to  give 
precise  and  full  information,  and  to  preclude  misappre- 
hension. When  they  occur  in  narrative,  they  can  have 
only  this  effect;  but  when  they  occur  in  the  midst  of  a 
discourse  of  the  Saviour's,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  comment  of  the 
evangelist.  Thus,  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
(ch.  iii.),  there  are  several  evident  parentheses  inserted 
by  the  evangelist;  and  there  are  also  other  passages 
respecting  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  speaking,  or  of  John  recording 
and  explaining.  I  mark  the  former  thus,  (  );  the 
latter  thus,  [      ] : 

"Jesus  answered  and  said  imto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  of 
Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?  Yerily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  [We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have 
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seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  -witness.]  If  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,  and  ye  helieve  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I 
tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  (even  the  Son 
of  Man  which  is  in  heaven.)  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.  Por  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved.  [He  that  believeth  oH  him  is 
not  condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already, 
because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God.]  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  [For  every  one  that  doeth  evil 
hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the 
light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are 
wrought  in  God"]  (iii.  XO— 21). 

Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter,  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist  probably  end  at  ver.  30,  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease ;"  and  the  rest  are  proba- 
bly the  words  of  the  evangelist.  Yet  some  part  at  least 
might  be  included  in  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist; 
and  different  readers  will  perhaps  divide  the  passage 
diflFerently  between  the  Baptist  and  the  historian. 

In  the  first  nine  verse^  of  the  next  chapter  there  are 
three  passages  marked  as  parentheses  in  the  Common 
Version,  the  last  of  which  may  possibly  be  taken  by 
some  to  be  a  parenthetical  remark  of  Christ's,  but  is 
much  better  understood  as  the  explanatory  remark  of 
John,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  ambiguity  else- 
where found  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  recorded  by 
John.  The  three  passages  now  alluded  to  are  marked 
below  in  round  brackets  (    )  as  in  the  Common  Version ; 
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and  there  are  other  sentences  also  illustrative  of  the 
careful  and  circumstantial  character  of  John's  narrative 
which  I  distinguish  by  the  square  brackets  [    ]. 

"When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John 
(though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples),  he  left 
Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  [And  he  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria.]  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria, 
which  is  called  Sychar,  [near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.]  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there. 
Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on 
the  well :  [and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.]  There  cometh 
a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water :  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Give  me  to  drink.  (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  unto 
the  city  to  buy  meat.)  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria  unto 
him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  (for  the  Jews  have  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Samaritans")  (iv.  1 — 9). 

This  subject  is  well  and  fully  elucidated  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Reformer  for  August,  1835.  But  the  careful  reader 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  will  not  fail  to  observe  continual 
illustrations  for  himself,  analogous  to  the  foregoing. 

Absteact  of  John's  Gospel. 

[The  passages  printed  in  brackets  are  those  which  have 
already  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the  first  three  Gospels ;  the 
letters  m.  mk.  l.  distinguishing  which  of  the  three.  Those  not 
in  brackets  are  peculiar  to  John's.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  is  very  great  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
order  in  which  John  records  events  gives  no  trouble  to  the 
Harmonists,  with  the  exception  of  his  sixth  chapter.] 

Ch.  i.  1.  Proem :  The  divine  Word  the  source  of  life  and 
light  in  the  spiritual  new  creation.  John  the  Baptist  "  sent 
fix)m  God."  The  true  light.  The  Word  made  flesh.  John's 
testimony.  Moses  fulfilled  in  Christ.  35.  The  calling  of 
Andrew  and  (apparently)  John;  of  Simon,  Philip  and  Na- 
thanael. 
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Ch.  ii.  1.  Marriage-feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  Clirist's  first 
miracle  there.*  13.  The  Passover  /"our  Hosier  J.  Jesus  at 
Jerusalem:  drives  the  traders  out  of  the  temple  ;t  predicts  his 
own  death.  Many  believe  when  they  see  his  miracles,  but  he 
does  "  not  commit  himself  unto  them." 

Ch.  iii.  1 .  Christ's  conversation  with  Mcodemus,  that  ^sciple 
secretly,  who  came  by  night  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  is  told 
he  must  be  baptized  and  confess  Christ  in  open  daylight,  if  he 
would  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  22.  Jesus,  in  Judea,  receives 
disciples  by  baptism.  Magnanimity  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
being  informed  of  it. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  Spiritual  worship  acceptable  to  the  Father,  and  all 
places  holy  for  its  offering.  Jesus  declares  himself  the  Christ. 
Many  Samaritans  believe  on  him.  43.  In  GaUlee  at  CanOf 
Jesus  cures  the  nobleman's  son,  ill  at  Capernaum. 

Ch.  V.  "A  feast  of  the  Jews"  (seemingly  Pentecost,  or  the 
feast  of  "Weeks,  held  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  whence 
our  Whitsuntide  J.  Jesus,  at  Jerusalem,  cures  the  infirm  man 
at  the  pool  of  BethesdaJ  on  the  sabbath.  17.  He  vindicates 
himself  against  the  Sabbatarian  scruple,  and  avows  his  divine 

*  A  simple,  beautiful  and  gracious  act,  comparatively  private,  and 
performed  probably  when  only  a  few  of  the  apostles  had  been  called, 
but  at  which  John  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  '*  disciples  "  present,  has 
been  left  to  his  affectionate  pen  to  preserve  from  falling  into  obUvion. 

.  t  This  is  narrated  by  all  the  other  three,  as  having  been  done  at  the 
last  passover  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  John,  who  puts  it  at  the  first 
passover,  says  nothing  about  it  in  connection  with  the  last.  This  is 
very  curious.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  cannot  have  been 
done  twice,  and  John  supplies  the  omitted  instance  without  repeating 
the  one  already  recorded  by  others. 

X  Part  of  verses  3  and  4  (about  the  moving  of  the  water  when  an 
angel  came  down  and  troubled  it  and  gave  it  the  healing  virtue)  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  as  marked  by  Griesbach  in  his  critical  edition. 
Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  popular  Jewish  tradition ;  but  the  doubt  is, 
whether  Johii  vouches  for  it.  According  to  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
he  does  not.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  instance  in  which  the  question- 
able verses  might  have  been  written  as  a  marginal  note  by  some  one 
who  believed  the  tradition,  and  copied  into  the  text  by  a  subsequent 
transcriber. 

VOL.  n.  a 
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commission  as  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  as  predicted  by 
Moses  and  fulfilling  the  Scriptures.  * 

[Ch.  vi.  1.  Jesus  went  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    The  Passover 
near.*    The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness, 

♦  This  passoTer  is  the  perplexity  of  the  New  Testament  ehronolo- 
gists.    Without  it,  the  series  of  Jewish  feasts  would  be  recorded  in 
John's  Gospel  in  their  regular  order ;  for  a  Passover  has  already  been 
recorded  in  ch.  ii.,  and  a  Pentecost  in  ch.  v. ;  then,  in  cb.  vii.,  we 
hare  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (in  autumn) ;  at  x.  22,  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple  (November  or  December)  ;  and  at  zi.  55, 
the  fatal  Passover  approaches,  which  fills  the  remainder  of  the  history. 
These  would  form  a  regular  series  from  passover  to  passover  again, 
every  one  of  them  finding  Jesus  duly  at  Jerusalem.  But  if  this  passover, 
parenthetically  named  in  ch.  vi.  as  at  hand,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  different 
one  from  both  the  others,  and  as  alluded  to  here  in  its  proper  place, 
we  must  then  suppose  that  a  whole  year  is  left  intirely  blank  by  John 
in  his  history  of  our  Lord's  ministry.    Were  it  not  for  this  allusion 
(for  it  is  only  an  allusion,  in  parenthesis—"  And  the  passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh"),  no  one  would  deliberately  maintain  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  to  have  extended  over  a  longer  period  than 
that  included  between  two  passovers,  with  a  short  time  preceding  the 
first.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  -word pcusover  should  be  omitted 
from  the  text,  which  would  then  run,  "  Now  a  feast  of  the  Jews  was 
nigh,"  and  that  feast  would  be  the  Tabernacles,  which  is  described  in 
ch.  vii.  For  this  conjecture  there  is  no  MS.  authority  whatever.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  John,  who  usually  dates  so  carefully,  should 
have  dated  anything  so  vaguely  as  by  saying  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews  was 
nigh."   Better  omit  the  whole  verse  conjecturally,  and  we  then  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  placing  this  visit  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
between  the  Pentecost  and  the  Tabernacles.   But,  if  we  do  not  venture 
thus  to  omit  the  verse  from  our  "note  of  time,"  and  yet  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  intercalate  a  year  in  our  Lord's  history  which  is  left 
blank  by  his  historians,  the  alternative  is  (that  adopted  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  his  Harmony),  to  suppose  that  the  passover  here  mentioned 
as  nigh  at  hand  is  the  Jlnal  passover,  and  that  the  events  related  in 
this  ch.  vi.  really  belong  to  a  later  period,  namely,  to  xi.  55,  where  it 
is  again  said  "  the  Jews'  passover  was  nigh  at  hand."     But  this  sup- 
position, be  it  observed,  does  not  mean  that  the  several  portions  of 
John's  Gospel  have  been  displaced ;  it  implies  displacement  by  the 
evangelist  himself.     He  could  not  have  recorded  this  visit  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  between  his  account  of  the  feasts 
of  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles,  if  he  had  remembered  that  it  happened 
between  the  Dedication  and  the  next  Passover.    The  knot  is  cut  most 
effectually  by  deciding  that  the  parenthetical  verse  (vi.  4,  "  And  the 
passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh")  confuses  the  chronology. 
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M.  MK.  L.]  14.  JesuB  fears  they  will  seek  to  make  him  a  king 
by  force.  [16.  He  walks  on  the  water.  They  come  to  Caper- 
naum, M.  MK.]  22.  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum on  "  the  true  bread  from  heaven."  The  gross  miscon- 
struction of  his  words  by  the  Jews^  whom,  unable  to  enlighten, 
he  purposely  revolts  by  saying  they  must  eat  his  flesh  and 
drink  his  blood.  60.  Many  disciples  fall  away.  Peter  con- 
fesses him  to  be  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Ch.  vii.  1.  Jesus  in  Galilee,  because  the  Jews  in  Judea 
sought  his  life.  .  2.  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fautumnj  at  hand. 
10.  Jesus  ^OM  vp  to  the  feast  privately.  11.  Much  discussion 
at  Jerusalem  respecting  him  and  his  claims.  37.  He  teaches 
in  the  temple.  45.  Officers  sent  to  apprehend  him  return 
awed  and  confounded,  declaring  that  "  Never  man  spake  like 
this  man."  Nicodemus  puts  in  a  wotd  on  his  behalf—"  Doth 
our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him?"  &c. — and  is 
taunted  for  it :  "  Art  thou  abo  from  Galilee  ?"  53 — viii.  11. 
The  adulteress  brought  before  Jesus  as  he  taught  in  the  temple 
the  next  day,  and  his  judgment  upon  her  and  her  accusers.* 
12.  His  discussion  with  Pharisees  and  other  Jews  respecting  his 
claims  upon  them  as  children  of  Abraham. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  Christ*  s  cure  of  the  man  blind  from  birth,  and 
his  repudiation  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  sin  is  the  cause 
of  all  human  sufferings. 

Ch.  X.  1.   His  discourse  about  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the 

and  ought  to  be  disregarded  as  a  mistake  one  way  or  other,  we  cannot 
tell  how.  The  incident  recorded  in  this  ch.  vi.,  the  feeding  of  the 
6000,  is  narrated  by  all  the  other  three  evangelists ;  but  our  Lord's 
discourse  the  day  after  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  arising  out  of 
his  miracle  in  the  wilderness,  is  preserved  by  John  alone,  and  this 
may  perhaps  be  his  reason  for  retracing  in  this  instance  the  ground 
already  traversed  by  them.  John  is  also  the  only  one  who  mentions 
(vi.  14,  15)  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  on  occasion  of  the  mi- 
racle, made  Jesus  fear  that  they  would  "  take  him  by  force  to  mak€ 
him  a  king," — one  of  the  symptoms  which  this  evangelist  is  always 
on  the  watch  to  note,  of  our  Lord's  claims,  and  their  admission,  re- 
jection or  misapprehension. 

•  This  passage  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  though  perfectly  credible. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  very  best  MSS.,  and  presents  an  uncommon  variety 
of  readings  in  those  which  have  it.  Griesbach  marks  it  accordingly 
as  probably  to  be  omitted.    Scholz  thinks  it  genuine. 

q2 
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Door  of  the  Sheep-fold.  22.  The  feast  of  the  Dedication  (No- 
pemher  or  December  J.  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon's 
portico,  is  asked  to  say  plainly  whether  he  is  the  Christ.  Ayoids 
the  word,  but  appeals  to  his  works  "done  in  his  Father's  name," 
calls  himself  "  the  Son  of  God,"  and  declares  himself  "  one 
with  the  Father:**  "The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him." 
39.  He  eludes  the  attempt  to  take  him,  by  going  to  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,*  where  John  had  baptized. 

Ch.  xi.  1.  "While  there,  he  hears  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus,  of 
Bethany,  and,  after  two  days'  delay,  return^  into  Jiidea,  and 
raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  47.  The  fame  of  this  miracle 
spreads,  and  the  Pharisees  in  the  Council  decide  from  that 
time  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  54.  He  "  therefore  walks  no  more 
openly  among  the  Jews,"  but  goes  to  a  city  caUed  Ephraim, 
near  the  wildemess.f  bb.  The  final  Passover  (our  Easter)  at 
hand.     Much  speculation  as  to  his  coming  or  not  to  the  feast. 

[Ch.  xii.  1.  Six  days  before  the  passover,  he  comes  to 
Bethany,  to  the  house  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  where  Mary 
anoints  his  feet ;  and  Judas,  pretending  care  for  the  poor,  re- 
veals his  own  covetousness,  m.  hk.  12.  Jesus  makes  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem,  ir.  mk.  l.]  20.  The  Greek  Jews 
(Gentile  proselytes  ?)  desire  to  see  Jesus.  A  voice  in  the  temple 
attests  him.  32.  He  predicts  his  own  death.  44.  Solemnly 
declares  himself  sent  and  instructed  by  the  Father. 

Ch.  xiii.  1.  Additional  incidents  at  the  Last  Supper.  Jesus 
washes  the  disciples'  feet.  [21 .  Declares  that  one  of  the  Twelve 
is  about  to  betray  him,  m.  mk.  l.  24.  Points  out  Judas  as  the 
traitor,  m.]     31.  His  pious  reflections  when  Judas  is  gone  out. 

Ch.  xiv. — xvi.  His  discourse  during  and  after  the  passover, 
consoling  his  disciples  and  instructing  them  for  their  approach- 

*  To  this  period  careful  Harmonists  refer  the  incidents  and  dis- 
courses recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  xiv.  xv.  xvi.,  which  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Persea,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  Luke's  Gnomology, 

t  To  harmonize  John's  Gospel  with  the  others,  we  must  suppose 
our  Lord  to  have  gone  thence  into  Galilee,  Decapolis,  and  further 
northwards  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  teaching  and  working  miracles,  before 
setting  out  on  his  final  journey  from  Galilee  through  the  Persa  to 
Jerusalem.    John  omits  all  this. 
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ing  duties.  They  do  not,  even  yet,  thoroughly  admit  the  idea 
that  he  is  ahout  to  die.    (I  attempt  no  abstract  of  this  discourse.) 

Ch.  xvii.   His  prayer  for  them  and  for  their  disciples. 

[Ch.  xviii.  1.  Gethsemane.  3.  The  betrayal.  13.  The 
examination  in  the  high-priest's  house,  m.  mi.  l.]  19.  Jesus 
refuses  to  declare  his  pretensions,  alleging  the  openness  with 
which  he  had  taught ;  22.  Is  struck  by  an  officer.  [Peter's 
denial  of  Christ,  m.  mk.  l.  28.  Jesus  is  brought  before  Pilate, 
condemned  and  given  up  for  crucifixion,  m.  mk.  l.  ;  but  John 
has  many  new  particulars.] 

Ch.  xix.  25 — 27.  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  commits  his  mother 
to  thecare  and  protection  of  "  the  disciple  whom  he  loved." 
31 — 37.  The  soldier  pierces  the  side  of  Jesus  with  his  spear. 
[38.  The  burial,  m.  me:,  l.] 

[Ch.  XX.  The  resurrection  discovered,  m.  mx.  l.]  John 
has  additional  particulars  in  verses  4 — 17,  describing  how  he 
and  Peter  found  the  grave  clothes  in  the  sepulchre,  and  Mary 
of  Magdala's  conversation  with  Jesus,  "supposing  him  the 
gardener."  [19 — 23.  Jesus  appears  to  the  apostles,  mx.  l.] 
24 — 29.  Appears  again  and  convinces  Thomas,  who  was  absent 
the  time  before.  30.  The  evangelist  declares  his  purpose  in 
writing  the  Gospel,  "that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name."* 

Ch.  xxi.  1.  Jesus  appears  to  Peter,  Thomas,  ITathanael,  John 
and  another,  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when  they  are  fishing.  7. 
Is  disclosed  by  the  great  draught  of  fishes.  15.  Charges  Peter 
thrice  to  feed  his  flock,  and  foretels  that  apostle's  death  by 
martyrdom.  -  20.  Poretels  that  John  "shall  tarry  till  he  comes." 
23.  The  thoroughly  oriental,  if  we  do  not  call  it  a  somewhat 
hyberbolical,  conclusion,  that  if  all  the  things  which  Jesus  did 

*  Some  think  the  Gospel  properly  ends  here,  and  that  the  following 
chapter  is  not  genuine.  But  so  needless,  while  so  large,  a  conjecture 
is  not  to  be  admitted  against  the  evidence  of  manuscripts.  There  is 
no  critical  ground  for  doubting  that  John  wrote  ch.  xxi.  as  well  as 
the  rest.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may  have  originally  finished 
with  ch.  XX.,  the  last  verse  of  which,  just  quoted,  is  very  like  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  he  may  have  added  another  chapter  afterwards.  We 
must  take  it,  at  least,  as  we  find  it.  The  last  chapter  looks  like  a 
•upplement,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  he  has  added  it. 
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were  written,  "even  the  world  itself  conld  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written,"  is  highly  appropriate  to  St. 
John's  Gk)spel,  which  (as  is  manifest  in  the  foregoing  outline) 
consists  almost  intirely  of  additional  materiaLs,  to  those  which 
had  previously  been  given  forth  as  a  sufficient  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  and  claims  of  Christianity. 


UOTVEESALLY-ADMITTED  CHBISTIAN  PRINCIPLES, 
AS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

The  conclusion  of  the  four  Gbspels,  which  describe  Chris- 
tianity as  it  was  set  forth  by  its  Founder,  may  seem  an 
appropriate  place  for  attempting  something  like  an  abstract  or 
summary  of  the  principles  which,  according  to  those  books, 
constitute  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"What  we  learn  from  the  four  Gospels  may  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly called  evangelical  Christianity.  For  who  shall  teach  it 
in  greater  purity  than  it  was  taught  by  its  Founder }  The 
Acts  and  Epistles  will  shew  us  how  the  apostles  of  Christ 
preached  this  Gospel  after  his  death,  how  they  reviewed  his 
completed  work,  and  how  they  reasoned  respecting  it  with 
Jews  and  with  Gentiles ;  but  in  the  books  already  analyzed 
we  have  the  sacred  record  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  life  and 
person ;  above  which  we  cannot  ascend,  and  in  accordance  with 
which,  assuredly,  the  apostles  preached  and  wrote  afterwards 
in  his  name. 

Paying  no  regard,  therefore,  to  human  systems  of  faith,  we 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  enimierate  certain  great  religious 
principles,  whether  in  the  way  of  belief,  duty  or  influence, 
which  are  admitted,  by  the  most  thoughtful  and  practical 
Christians  of  every  sect  and  name,  to  be  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity,— whatever  other  ideas,  of  more  disputable  order,  may 
be  also  thought  essential  to  it,  or  non-essential,  by  different 
classes  of  Christians.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  keep  free  from 
merely  doctrinal  debate  in  this  enumeration.     And  it  is  clear 
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to  most  Christians  who  have  risen  above  a  merely  literal  and 
wordy  idea  of  religion,  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  described 
adequately  by  any  mere  doctrinal  articles  or  creeds  whatever. 

Christianity  is  a  Spirit,  and  a  Life ;  not  a  ceremonial,  nor  a 
system,  nor  a  creed.  It  is  to  be  described  rather  than  defined. 
We  are  not  to  tabulate  its  doctrines,  precepts  and  promises 
merely ;  but  rather  to  confer  with  the  Teacher  himself  in  his 
recorded  life  and  example.  The  perusal  of  the  four  Gospels  is 
calculated  to  impress  any  unprejudiced  reader,  of  a  practical 
and  devotional  turn  of  mind,  with  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Jesus  Christ's  life  and  Example  constitute  the  Gospel.  "What 
be  said  is  inseparable  from  what  he  did  and  was.  The  pecu- 
liar religious  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been,  already  described 
as  traceable  to  this,  its  biographical  character  (p.  244,  &c.). 

But  while  regarding  this  living  spiritual  influence  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Christianity,  as  read  in  the  four  Gospels, 
we  also  find  certain  grand  beliefs,  duties  and  hopes  attested  by 
it,  which  admit  of  articulate  voice  and  description.     Thus : 

(1.)  The  conviction,  "that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  is,  according  to  the  apostle  John,  the  foundation  beli^ 
of  Christianity ;  as  in  the  common  sense  of  language  it  must 
be.  He  tells  us  he  wrote  his  Gt)spel  to  prove  this ;  and  the 
same  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  other  evangelists  also 
throughout  theirs. 

(2.)  This  belief  is  implied  in  our  reception  of  the  Life  of 
Jesua  as  genuine  and  exemplary ;  for  he  expressly  claimed,  by 
act  and  word,  to  be  received  as  the  Christ.  And  this  belief 
implies  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and  authority  to 
teach  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty. 

(3.)  As  the  Christ,  Jesus  is  connected  with  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, while  rising  above  it  and  superseding  it.  He  fulfils  it, 
and  so  ends  it. 

(4.)  He  sets  forth  the  One  God,  Jehovah,  not  as  the  God  of 
the  Jews  only,  but  of  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  too. 

(5.)  He  makes  Him  known  under  the  hitherto  unknown 
attributes  of  the  "  Heavenly  Father,"  and  gives  enlarged  and 
endearing  views  of  Divine  Providence  as  exercised  by  such  a 
Being. 

(6.)  He  fulfils  the  cerenionial  Law,  and  brings  it  to  an  end, 
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dedaring  Virtue  sufficient  every  where,  without  sacrificial  offer- 
ing ;  and  Repentance  and  Amendment  every  where  the  true 
and  sufficient  atonement  for  sin. 

(7.)  Making  the  worship  of  Ood  strictly  spiritual,  he  de- 
clares that  the  Divine  Mercy-seat  is  always  accessible  to  human 
prayer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gk>d  ready  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  imploring  help  in  trouble,  or  help  against  temp- 
tation, or  rising  in  grateful  praise,  or  in  virtuous  and  pure 
aspiration. 

(8.)  The  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus,  not  systematically  given, 
nor  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  system,  teach  us  that  good 
and  evil  are  in  the  heart  and  motive,  and  that  our  actions 
shoidd  be  done  with  constant  reference  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret  and  will  reward  openly. 

(9.)  All  his  morality  is  such  as  seems  to  regard  man  as  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  being.  His  unhesitating  doctrine  of 
Immortality  quickens  the  spiritual  nature  within  us ;  and  the 
quickened  spiritual  nature  feels  in  itself  the  suggestion,  and 
welcomes  the  assurance,  of  immortality.  This  influence  is 
reciprocal. 

(10.)  All  these  great  religious  principles  are  illustrated  and 
enforced  in  the  person  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  himself; — 
ever  looking  up  to  God  with  intire  faith,  serving  man  with 
lowly  kindness,  and  blending  the  interests  of  time  with  those 
of  eternity. 

(11.)  Jesus  Christ  foretels  his  own  death  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  And  this  one  fact  in  his  Messiahship,  pro- 
spective only  during  his  life,  is  made  more  prominent  in  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  his  apostles  when  realized  after  his 
death,  than  it  had  been  in  his  own  preaching,  though  often 
predicted  by  him.  They  preach  "  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection ;" 
not  simply  his  living  history,  but  its  completion  in  his  death 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  is  the  great  modification 
which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  to  undergo  in  its  second 
scriptural  period. 

The  great  principles  now  enimierated  make  their  appearance 
very  inadequately  (it  must  be  confessed)  in  the  Abstracts  above 
given  of  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels.  They  are  fully 
manifest  only  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospels  themselves ;  and  not 
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to  every  reader,  nor  on  every  reading.  It  is  the  inteUigent,  at 
once,  and  the  earnest,  practical  and  devotional  reader,  reading 
fi:eqnently,  who  fully  learns,  even  from  the  Gospels  themselves, 
what  Christianity  is.  Experimental  Christianity  is  the  real 
evangelical  faith.  Its  elements  are  soon  learnt.  It  requires 
the  life  to  practise  them. 


a3 


PART  II. 

THE  ACTS  AKD  LETTERS  OF  APOSTLES; 

OB,    CKRI8TIANITT    AS    PBEA.CHED    AND    DEYELOPED    IMMEDIATELY 
AFTEB  THE  DEATH   OF  ITS  FOTJNDER. 


A  NEW  developement  was  given  to  Christianity  soon 
after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  its  Founder.  His 
personal  ministry  had  not  extended  beyond  the  borders 
of  Palestine ;  nor  had  his  apostles  gained  the  idea  that 
the  Gospel  was  designed  for  any  but  Jews,  though  in 
his  recorded  words  and  actions  we  find  plain  proofs  that 
Jesus  himself  had  contemplated  mankind  at  large  as  the 
subjects  of  his  kingdom.  Shortly  after  his  resurrection, 
however,  his  apostles  are  found  rising  to  a  wider  view 
of  their  mission ;  and  having  now  before  their  eyes  bis 
completed  work  and  ministry,  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  appointed  message  to  the  world,  they  carry  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  offer  it  henceforth 
without  distinction  to  Gentiles  and  to  Jews.  How  this 
enlargement  of  view  took  place  in  the  minds  of  our 
Lord's  Jewish  apostles,  is  explained  in  the  book  of  Acts; 
in  which  book  a  new  and  most  active  and  successful 
agent  in  the  work  presents  himself  in  the  person  of  Paul, 
pre-eminently  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles."  Contro- 
versies ensue,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  between 
the  Christian  apostles  and  Jews  on  the  one  hand.  Gen- 
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tiles  on  the  other ;  and  a  record  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  these  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  This  second  stage  of  Christianity  now 
opens  before  us  in  the  remaining  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and  civilization 
over  the  South  of  Europe,  the  West  of  Asia  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  the  great 
providential  preparations  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 
The  agglomeration  of  all  these  countries  as  provinces  of 
the  vast  Roman  empire,  throughout  all  parts  of  which  a 
more  constant  intercourse  was  sustained,  for  purposes 
alike  of  government  and  of  trade,  than  had  ever  before 
prevailed  among  such  remote  parts  of  the  world,  was 
another  great  preparation  for  the  same  end.  As  the 
Greek  language  was  the  intellectual  instrument  of  com- 
munication, the  Roman  administration  supplied  the 
material  means.  The  ships  that  bore  government  offi- 
cials and  commercial  freights  to  and  fro,  across  the  Levant 
and  Archipelago,  often  carried  with  them  apostles  and 
evangelists  as  missionaries,  and  sometimes  as  prisoners 
for  Christ's  Gospel. 

Another  leading  circumstance  which  greatly  aided,  on 
the  whole,  while  partially  obstructing,  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  was  the  previous  settlement  of  Jews  in  every 
principal  city  and  place  throughout  the  empire.  These 
"  Jews  of  the  dispersion "  found  in  the  widely-extended 
Roman  rule,  the  greatest  facilities  for  locomotion  and 
traffic;  and  though  despised  for  their  *' superstition," 
and  sometimes  cruelly  persecuted,  they  were  generally 
tolerated  as  convenient  in  secular  life.  Wherever  the 
apostles  of  Christ  went,  they  found  a  society,  and  gene- 
rally a  synagogue,  of  Jews ;  and  to  them  first  they 
proclaimed  the  glad- tidings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  Gen- 
tile population  afterwards.     Their  success  was  various. 
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In  some  places  the  Jewish  population  welcomed  their 
mission ;  in  others,  thej  were  its  chief  opponents.  The 
Roman  officials  generally  regarded,  or  at  least  repre- 
sented, the  Christians  as  a  mere  sect  of  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  visible  marks  of  connection.  But  in 
many  places  the  proportion  of  Gentile  converts  was  so 
great  as  to  defy  such  a  representation  from  the  very 
first. 

Thus  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  cultures 
were  united  in  the  earliest  progress  of  Christianity,  as 
their  languages  had  been  in  the  inscription  over  the 
Cross! 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  (nor  indeed  any  where  else)  a  complete  and 
systematic  account  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  by 
the  apostles ;  or,  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  wofully  disap- 
pointed. The  book  of  Acts  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
history  of  all  the  acts  of  all  the  apostles.  It  contains, 
indeed,  only  part  of  the  actions  of  a  very  few  of  them. 
The  acts  of  many  of  them  are  quite  unknown,  except 
in  the  vaguest  and  most  uncertain  traditions.  Then  the 
Epistles  (a  large  proportion  of  them  being  the  work  of 
one  writer,  Paul),  having  been  occasioned,  like  all  genu- 
ine letters,  by  special  circumstances  naturally  calling 
them  forth,  do  not  form  anything  that  can  be  called  a 
cycle  of  Christian  doctrine  and  instruction,  though  their 
contents  are  very  various,  and  are  inestimable  to  the 
earnest  student  of  Christian  truth,  who  is  satisfied  to 
use  them  for  what  they  really  are.  Let  us  take  these 
books,  then,  as  we  find  them,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain their  real  character  and  worth. 
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THE  ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES. 

In  speaking  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  we  have  already 
stated  all  that  is  known  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Acts,  which  is  attested  by  all  Christian  antiquity  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  pen.  We  now  enter  at  once, 
therefore,  upon  the  cheiracter  and  contents  of  the  book 
itself. 

By  the  title.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  some  would  have 
us  understand  the  history  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  be  meant, 
as  their  jactions  are  chiefly  recorded  in  this  book,  and 
the  title  in  its  largest  sense  ig^^feought  to  be  hardly  war- 
ranted by  the  content^^^-'^ut  the  narrative  is  certainly 
not  restricted  to  tjre  acts  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  we 
have  John  unijea  with  Peter  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book, — and  H  records  the  death  of  his  brother  James, 
and  afterguards  introduces  the  other  James  as  presiding 
over  the  council  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  who  are 
mentioned  collectively,  though  no  further  individually. 
Whether  the  title.  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  given  by 
Luke  himself  to  the  book,  may  be  doubtful;  but  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  taken  in  any  less  obvious  sense 
than  that  of  the  history  of  the  apostles  generally,  so  far 
as  came  within  the  scope  of  the  writer  to  narrate,  or 
perhaps  so  far  as  was  credibly  known  to  him. 

Learned  men  have  perplexed  themselves  to  find  out 
the  ^TQCise  purpose  and  scope  which  Luke  proposed  to 
himself  in  writing  the  Acts.  They  think  he  cannot  have 
designed  a  complete  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  death  of  its  Founder  downwards ;  for  it  is  not 
a  complete  one.  So,  some  say,  he  wrote  to  shew  that 
Christianity  was  designed  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
some,  that  he  meant  to  give  a  history  of  Peter's  and 
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PauFs  labours ;  and  some  would  find  his  special  purpose 
in  the  personal  wants  (altogether  conjectural)  of  his 
unknown  patron  Theophilus,  to  whom  both  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  are  dedicated.  But  what  if  Luke's  design 
was  simply  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  since  Christ's  death ;  as^  in  his  Gospel,  he 
had  told  all  he  could  learn  of  its  preaching  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself!  This  is  perhaps  too  simple  a  theory  t<^ 
satisfy  learned  and  ingenious  critics ;  but  it  may  be  the 
likeliest  account  to  give  of  the  origin  of  a  book  so  un- 
pretending in  its  character.  In  the  incidents  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  book,  from  ch.  xvi.  to  the  end,  the  narrator 
was  the  companion  of  Paul,  and  it  was  natural  and  right 
that  he  should  give  the  details  of  that  apostle's  acts  with 
the  greatest  fulness.  If  we  ask  what  were  probably  his 
materials  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  history,  in  which 
there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  been  present  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  scene  chiefly  lies, — the  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  answer  is  that  which  we  derive  from  his  own 
avowal  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel,  namely :  that  he 
informed  himself  diligently  by  conferring  with  those 
"  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  minis- 
ters of  the  word."  Perhaps,  when  he  wrote  the  Acts, 
there  were  already  some  written  documents  existing, 
which  recorded  the  early  proceedings  of  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem ;  as  there  were  certainly  others  relating  to  the 
actions  and  discourses  of  the  Saviour.  By  means  of 
these,  or  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  apostles,  he 
considered  that  he  "  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
these  things  from  the  very  first ;"  and  so  thought  it  good 
"  to  write  them  in  order." 

I  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  the  book  of  Acts. 
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Abstract  op  the  Book  of  Acts. 

[The  first  eight  chapters  relate  the  general  history  of  the 
infant  church  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  down  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  and  the  planting  of  Christianity  throughout  Judea 
and  Samaria  by  the  apostles  and  their  first  converts  when  scat- 
tered abroad  in  the  more  general  persecution  of  the  church 
which  ensued.*] 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  opening  of  the  book  refers  to  Luke's  Gospel  as 
"  the  former  treatise,"  and  recapitulates,  with  a  little  added 
detail,  the  parting  promise  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles  that  he  would 
send  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  injunction  to  them  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  it.  It  also  repeats  the  account 
of  the  A^cenmn  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  briefly  and  vaguely 
given  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  is  here  more  par- 
ticularly stated  to  have  taken  place /or^y  doAfs  after  the  Kesur- 
rection ;  the  fact  itself  being  intirely  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
by  John-t     15.  The  eleven  apostles  choose,  by  ballot  appa- 

•  Once  for  all,  I  must  here  make  the  largest  acknowledgment  of 
my  obligations  to  the  splendid  work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
recently  published,  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  brings 
together  all  that  is  known,  and  suggests  perhaps  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, in  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  only  faulty  (if  fault 
may  be  found  with  it)  through  excess : — too  sumptuous  in  style  and 
costly  in  price  for  wide  circulation ;  too  full  for  any  but  professional 
or  semi-professional  readers;  and  perhaps  too  minute,  both  in  its 
remotely  connected  details  and  in  the  conjectural  reproduction  of  parts 
left  blank  by  the  narrator,  for  any  but  very  patient  and  very  imagina- 
tive readers.  It  has  put  into  a  living  form,  however,  all  the  learning 
of  Lardner  and  the  older  theologians,  and  all  the  pictorial  knowledge 
of  later  travellers  and  artists.  Kuinoel's  Commentary  is  invaluable  in 
the  Acts,  as  in  the  Gospels.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  name  an  English 
Commentary  on  the  Acts,  just  published  (1864),  b^  W.  G.  Humphry, 
B.D.,  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

t  Mark's  account  of  the  Ascension  is  in  these  words  (xvi.  19) : 
"  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Luke's,  in  his  Gospel,  is  as  follows  (xxiv.  50,  61)  : 
**  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany ;  and  he  lifted  up  his 
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rently,*  after  solemnly  invoking  tlie  direction  and  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  choice,  Matthias,  in  the  room  of  Judas  Iscariot,f 

hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them, 
he  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven." 

His  account  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  is  as  follows  (i.  1 — 3  and 
9—11): 

**  The  former  treatise  hare  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up, 
after  that  he  through  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  commandments  unto 
the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen :  to  whom  also  he  shewed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them 
forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  •  •  •  And  when  he  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they 
beheld,  he  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight. 
And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven,  as  he  went  up, 
behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ;  which  also  said. 
Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same 
Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

The  omission  of  all  record  of  this  event  by  Matthew  and  John  (the 
two  apostle-evangelists,  the  eye-witnesses)  is  quite  inexplicable.  It 
seems  as  if  they  had  regarded  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  his  Messianic  history.  At  any  rate,  they  trace  it  no 
further.  But  from  that  well-attested  event,  the  thoughtful  mind 
necessarily  goes  on  to  infer  something  that  may  be  properly  called  an 
ascension ;  that  is,  the  transference  of  the  risen  Jesus  from  this  state 
of  mortal  existence  to  his  immortal  state.  Yet  all  speculation  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  have  taken  place  seems  perfectly  vain, 
unless  we  could  first  know  the  nature  and  locality  of  his  present  state 
of  existence.  Then  we  might  perhaps  reverently  dare  to  ask,  what 
became  of  the  bodily  form  in  which  he  died,  and  in  which  identically 
he  rose  and  shewed  himself  to  his  disciples.  The  known  philosophy 
of  the  solar  system  now,  of  course,  puts  out  of  question  that  ancient 
venerable  faith  which  placed  heaven  locally  above  the  clouds ;  so  that, 
if  we  accept  as  literally  as  possible  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  that  he 

•  This  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  description.  They  proposed 
two,  tarriaav  dvo,  and  gave  in  their  lots,  idojKav  jcX^psc  avr&v ;  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias. 

t  The  account  of  Judas  Iscariot*s  death  here  given  in  Peter's  ad- 
dress, can  scarcely  be  reconciled  Arith  the  history  in  Matthew  (xxvii. 
3—10).  But  what  is  the  harm  of  the  discrepancy?  The  only  harm 
is  in  trying  to  prove  them  consistent  and  both  infallibly  correct.  The 
crt^dit  of  the  historians  does  not  require  this,  and  the  diversity  forbids  it. 
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to  be  "  a  witness  with  them  of  the  resmrectioii  of  Jesus,"  that 
is,  as  a  twelfth  apostle. 

Ch.  ii.  1 .  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  (our  Whitsuntide)  next  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  imniediate  and  conspicuous  result  of  which  is,  to 
enable  them  to  speak  the  yarious  languages  native  to  the  Jews 
then  assembled  at  Jerusalem  from  the  various  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  "VTestem  and  Middle  Asia,  and  North  Africa.* 
14.  Peter  (the  Eock  of  the  church's  foundation)  stands  forth 
and  declares  this  to  be  the  ftilfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy,  quot- 
ing appropriate  words  from  Joel ;  and  then  proclaims  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  as  "  a  man  proved  to  be  from  God  by  miracles, 
wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him ;"  adduces  two  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  as  applicable  to  his  resurrection  and  his 
Messianic  authority;  and  condudes  with  attesting  to  ^' all  the 
house  of  Israel,"  "  that  Gt)d  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom 
ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  37.  Those  who  are  con- 
was  *<  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight,"  we  can 
only  regard  the  outward  miracle  thus  described,  as  haying  been  de- 
signed to  symbolize  to  the  outward  eyes  of  the  disciples  the  fact  of  his 
transference  to  that  spiritual  state  of  being,  the  nature  and  locality  of 
which  are  still  wholly  unrevealed.  The  words  of  what  is  called  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  that  **  He  ascended  into  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father,"  may  hare  been  meant  literally  when  they 
were  penned,  but  can  have  only  a  figurative  or  suggestive  meaning 
now,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them  thoughtfully. 

The  Ascension  of  Jesus,  in  point  of  fact,  is  seldom  referred  to  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  as  a  specific  matter  of  Christian  belief  or  interest. 
But  the  case  is  quite  different  as  regards  his  Resurrection,  which  is 
the  perpetual  theme  of  express  attestation  and  of  full-hearted  allusion. 
Christ  living  on  earth,  teaching,  healing,  doing  good, — Christ  dying, — 
Christ  risen, — Christ  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power, — are 
the  favourite  topics.  But  Christ  in  the  act  of  ascending,  is  not  a  point 
which  the  understanding  grasps  or  on  which  the  affections  dwell.  It 
18  but  the  transition  period,  inferred  rather  than  appreciated  by  dis- 
tinct thought. 

*  The  scene  here  described  seems  to  present  the  apostles  to  our 
yiew  as  severally  surrounded  by  a  group  of  persons  &om  one  particu- 
lar  country,  and  addressing  each  group  in  their  native  language.  It 
seems  a  very  forced  interpretation  to  think  (as  has  been  maintained) 
that  the  miracle  was  upon  the  hearers^  making  them  hear  their  own 
different  languages  from  one  speaker. 
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Tinced  are  baptized,  and  three  thousand  souls  are  added  to  the 
church  that  day.  44.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  apostles  and  their 
converts  have  "  all  things  common,"  but  not  in  the  modern^ 
sense  of  a  community  of  goods.  At  their  own  option,  but 
without  any  constraint  or  compulsion,  many  of  them  sell  their 
lands  and  goods,  and  bring  the  proceeds,  which  are  **  parted  to 
all  as  every  man  has  need."  But  it  was  not  only  "  their  own, 
to  do  as  they  pleased  while  it  remained"  in  their  own  hands, 
but  even  "  after  it  was  sold,  it  was  still  in  their  own  power," 
as  declared  shortly  afterwards  by  Peter  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Ch.  iii  1 .  Peter  and  John,  going  up  to  the  temple  at  the  usual 
hour  of  prayer,  bid  the  cripple  at  the  temple  gate,  "  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  12. 
This  miracle  having  excited  great  interest,  Peter  sets  forth  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  the  claims  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
declaring  that  the  miracle  now  done  is  a  proof  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs,  has  glorified  his  Son 
Jesus,  whom  they  had  denied  and  crucified  (thereby  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  counsel  of  God).  He  exhorts  them  to  repent, 
and  seems  to  anticipate  (ver.  20)  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  sent 
again  from  heaven  in  "  the  times  of  restitution  of  aU  things  ;"* 
quoting  Moses  as  having  promised  "  a  prophet  like  himself," 
and  adducing  the  earlier  promise  to  Abraham,  that  ''  in  his  seed 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,"  as  now  AiMlled 
in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  has  sent  "  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities." 

Ch.  iv.  1.  The  captain  of  the  temple  (the  head  of  the  band  of 
Levites  on  guard),  under  orders  from  the  priests,  of  the  Saddu- 
ceanf  party  principally  (who  are  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the 

*  The  remains,  surely,  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  thought ;  in  which 
thought  was  the  origin  of  the  early  Christian  expectation  of  the  end 
of  the  world  being  at  hand. 

t  The  Pharisees,  whose  hypocrisy  and  parade  our  Lord  had  re- 
buked, had  been  his  most  active  persecutors.  But  the  Sadducees  seem 
to  have  been  now  roused  to  hostility  against  the  apostles,  by  the  promi- 
nence given  in  their  preaching  to  the  announcement  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection ;  **  for  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 
angel,  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  But  the  Pharisees,  with  Saul  among 
them,  were  presently  afterwards  eager  for  Stephen's  death,  regarding 
the  apostles,  like  their  Master,  as  subverters  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
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new  sect,  now  numbering  about  5000),  apprehends  Peter  and 
John,  and  brings  them  the  next  morning  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
who  demand,  "  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  ye  have  done 
this  V*  Peter,  still  the  spokesman  for  both,  declares  that  it  is 
"  by  the  iiame  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  crucified, 
whom  Grod  had  raised  from  the  dead;"  and  that  his  is  the 
"  only  name  under  heaven  given  unto  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved."*  13.  The  Sanhedrim  forbid  them  to  speak  or  teach 
any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  but  they  refuse  to  pledge 
themselves  to  obey  human  rulers  rather  than  God,  and  are  let 
go.  23.  The  beautiful  thanksgiving  prayer  of  the  collective 
apostles  on  their  return  to  them,  is  a  model,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
for  social  Christian  worship.  31.  A  new  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  enables  them  to  "  speak  the  word  of  God  with  boldness." 
33.  The  success  of  the  apostolic  preaching  is  described  by  say- 
ing, "  With  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  restfr- 
rectum  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;' '  which  crowning  fact  of  their  Master's 
history  is  the  leading  topic  of  their  preaching  everywhere. 
36.  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  companion  of  Paul  in  one  of  his 
journeys)  sells  his  land  and  "  lays  the  price  of  it  at  the  apos- 
tles' feet." 

Ch.  V.  1.  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  having  sold  some  property, 
bring  only  part  of  its  price,  as  if  the  whole ;  and  being  seve- 
rally convicted  of  dishonesty  and  Msehood  by  Peter,  severally 
fisdl  down  dead-t  1 7.  After  continued  miracxdous  cures  of  sick 
people,  the  high-priest  and  Sadducean  party  imprison  "the 
a];>ostles"  (that  is,  Peter  certainly,  for  he  is  named;  John,  no 

*  vio^Tivai,  The  Greek  word  covers  a  larger  extent  of  meaning  than 
any  English  word  that  can  be  adopted.  It  includes  both  the  bodily 
healing  and  the  spiritual.  So,  in  Peter's  use  of  it,  the  meaning  rises 
from  the  less  to  the  greater. 

t  Some  think  they  had  committed  this  fraud  with  a  view  to  test 
the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  apostles ;  others  think  they  wished 
secretly  to  hold  something  in  reserve,  in  case  the  Christian  community 
should  be  soon  broken  up.  Whether  there  was  anything  miraculous 
in  their  sudden  deaths  is  doubted,  and  is  not  asserted  in  the  narrative. 
Peter  does  not  even  predict  that'of  Ananias.  Conscience,  convicted 
and  alarmed  by  an  unimagined  detection  and  public  exposure,  may  be 
thought  sufficient  in  his  case ;  and  the  added  horror  of  her  husband's 
death,  possibly  in:  that  of  Sapphira. 
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doubt,  who  has  been  thus  far  always  prominent  with  him ;  and 
some  other  or  others  not  named).  They  are  nnraculously 
rescued  from  prison,  and  found  teaching  in  the  temple  the  next 
day ;  are  brought  unresistingly  before  the  Sanhedrim ;  and,  to 
the  complaint  that  they  have  disobeyed  the  previous  prohibition 
by  continuing  to  preach,  they  nobly  reply,  "  We  ought  to  obey 
Qod  rather  than  men."  Peter,  again  the  spokesman,  repeats 
that  the  crucified  Jesus  has  been  exalted  by  God  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  and  that  the  spiritual  gifts  of  his  apostles,  as 
well  as  their  oral  testimony,  prove  his  claims.  33.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim  is  kept  in  check  by  the  prudence  of 
Gamaliel,  a  learned  Pharisee  (the  Jewish  teacher  of  the  ftiture 
apostle  Paul),  who  advises  them  to  let  the  men  alone,  and  trust 
that,  "if  their  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  whereas, 
if  it  be  of  God,  they  cannot  overthrow  it,  and  might  be  found 
fighting  against  God."  He  reminds  them  of  the  fate  of  two 
recent  pretenders  to  divine  authority,  Theudas,  and  Judas  of 
Chdilee,  as  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  his  doctrine  of  for- 
bearance.* So  the  apostles  were  beaten  and  again  forbidden 
to  preach  their  Master's  gospel;  and,  being  dismissed,  "re- 
joiced that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his 
name ;  and  daily  in  the  temple  and  from  house  to  house  ceased 
not  to  teach  and  preach  the  glad -tidings  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ." 

Ch.  vi.  1.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  having  grown  numerous, 
and  some  complaints  and  jealousies  arising  on  the  part  of  the 
Grecians  (the  foreign  Jews)  against  the  Hebrews  (the  Pales- 
tinian Jews)  about  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  needy,  seven 
deacons  are  appointed  to  manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
church.     The  apostles  pray  and  put  their  hands  on  them,  thus 


*  Nothing  is  known,  beyond  what  Luke  has  here  hinted,  of  the 
particular  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  this  Theudas.  A  later 
Theudas,  about  A.D.  45,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  zx.  5)  ;  and 
Whiston  supposes  the  Theudas  named  by  Gamaliel  may  have  been 
one  of  the  impostors  before  mentioned  in  Josephus,  in  Ant.  xvii.  10. 
The  fanatical  revolt  of  Judas,  named  by  Gamaliel,  is  fully  detailed  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1).  Such  false  Christs  were  numerous, — the 
product  of  the  Jewish  national  expectation  then  prevalent. 
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designating  and  blessing  them.*  8.  Stephen,  one  of  these 
deacons,  "  ftill  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  mira- 
cles among  the  people ;"  and  coming  into  discussion  with  Jews 
of  various  synagogues,!  was  accused  by  them  before  the  San- 
hedrim, of  having  spoken  "  blasphemous  words  against  Moses 
and  against  God,"  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  of  IS'azareth  would 
destroy  the  holy  place  and  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
had  delivered ; — a  very  intelligible  perversion,  on  their  part,  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Law  is  ftdfilled 
and  superseded. 

Ch.  vii.  1 .  Stephen  defends  himself  before  the  high-priest  in  a 
rapid  summary  of  the  Jewish  history  from  Abraham  downwards, 
at  each  step  dwelling  upon  its  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
import,  and  pointing  out  the  prospective  and  progressive  cha- 
racter of  Divine  Eevelation.  He  has  arrived  (ver.  48)  at  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  in  that  connection  says,  most 
appropriately  to  the  immediate  accusation  against  him,  "  Though 
indeed  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
as  saith  the  prophet.  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my 
footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord ;  or 
what  is  the  place  of  mine  abode  ?  Hath  not  mine  hand  made 
all  these  things  ?"  ,  And  here  (ver.  50)  it  is  evident  that  his 
address  was  interrupted  by  the  clamour  and  violence  of  those 
who  felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  defence ;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing three  verses,  the  doomed  martyr  can  only  remind  them  that 

•  Hence,  by  false  imitation,  the  modem  "  imposition  of  hands."  In 
apostolic  days  it  meant  simply  the  designation  of  the  person  on  "whom 
the  blessing,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  was  implored.  Laying 
on  hands  did  not  give  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  instance 
before  us  no  such  power  is  stated  to  have  been  then  given. 

t  Synagogues  were  very  numerous  in  Jerusalem,  and  each  set  of 
foreign  Jews  seems  to  have  had  its  own.  The  synagogue  of  the  Liber- 
tines (Libertini,  or  Roman  freedmen  properly)  has  perplexed  inter- 
preters; but  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  86)  says  there  were  4000  of  them  in 
Rome,  and  that  Tiberius  banished  some  to  Sardinia,  and  ordered  the 
rest  to  quit  Rome.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  chiefly  the  de- 
scendants of  Pompey's  prisoners  of  war.  These  Libertini,  and  the 
Jews  of  North  Africa  (who  seem  to  have  formed  one  synagogue),  and 
those  also  of  Cilicia  and  Asia  Minor,  were  Stephen's  persecutors.  Saul, 
doubtless,  was  prominent  as  a  member  of  the  Cilician  synagogue. 
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ihey  are  treating  him  as  their  ^sithers  had  done  the  prophets, 
and  as  they  themselves  had  treated  the  "Just  One."     54.  Bis 
sublime  martyrdom  follows.     He  sees  a  vision  of  his  glorified 
Saviour,  and  exclaims,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;"  "Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."    So  he  fell  asleep !    Saul,  the 
future  apostle  Paul,  stood  by,  taking  charge  of  the  mantles  of 
those  who  stoned  him,  "  consenting  unto  his  death,"  yet  doubt- 
less receiving  impressions  of  a  very  different  ultimate  tendency. 
Ch.  viii.  1.   The  persecntion  of  the  Christians*  at  Jerusalem 
proceeds,  Saul  being  a  prominent  actor  in  it.     Driven  from 
Jerusalem  (where,  however,  the  apostles  remained),  the  Chris- 
tian disciples  preach  elsewhere  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria. 
5.  Philip  the  deacon  preaches  in  a  city  of  Samaria ;  and  Peter 
and  John  presently  go  down  and  pray  for  the  new  disciples, 
that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.     Simon  the  magician, 
or  sorcerer,  pretending  conversion  and  having  been  baptized, 
offers  to  purchase  the  power  of  communicating  spiritual  gifts, 
and  is  indignantly  denounced  by  Peter  as  '*  still  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity."     26.  Philip,  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  goes  southward  towards  Gaza,  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  or 

*  This  persecution,  instigated  by  the  Sanhedrim,  seems  to  have 
been  unheeded  and  unchecked  by  the  Roman  governor.  The  illegal 
and  tumultuous  execution  of  Stephen  was  not  called  in  question.  It 
is  not  quite  certain,  for  want  of  exact  dates,  who  was  the  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judea  at  this  time.  Pilate  was  recalled  A.D.  37,  just 
reaching  Rome  to  find  Tiberius  dead.  Marcellus  was  then  appointed 
temporarily  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  superseded  presently  by 
Marullus,  whom  the  new  emperor  Caligula  appointed.  The  Sanhedrim, 
during  this  period,  would  be  under  no  immediate  fear  of  their  Roman 
masters.  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  made  Herod  Agrippa  (grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great)  king  of  Trachonitis,  &c. ;  and  in  A.D.  41,  Claudius 
made  him  nominal  king  of  Judea  and  Samaria  also,  as  we  find  him 
soon  afterwards  in  the  book  of  Acts,  when  instigating  a  savage  perse- 
cution against  the  Christians.  On  his  death,  A.D.  44  (Acts  xii.  23), 
Claudius  thought  his  son  Agrippa  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and 
Judea  became  again  a  Roman  province  under  Fadus.  But  the  young 
Agrippa  succeeded  his  great-uncle  Philip  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Itursea, 
&c.,  and  was  called  king  by  courtesy.  He  was  the  **  king  Agrippa" 
who  went  to  Cssarea  to  salute  Festus  on  his  coming  to  his  province, 
and  before  whom  Paul  gave  an  account  of  his  life  and  conversion 
(Acts  XXV.  xxvi.). 
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Upper  Egypt,  who  was  a  Jew,  returning  from  one  of  the 
national  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  preaches  Jesus  to  him  and  bap- 
tizes him. 

Life  op  Paul. 

The  ninth  chapter  relates  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  per- 
secutor of  Stephen,  and  his  call  to  the  apostleship  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. His  history  fills  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Acts,  except  the 
three  chapters  next  ensuing  (x. — xii.),  which  tell  us  how  Petfer 
was  taught  to  regard  the  Gentiles  as  admissible  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  narrate  the  persecution  of  the  church  by  Herod 
Agrippa  and  his  miserable  death.  And  as  Paul's  history  is 
thus  prominent  through  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Acts,  so  his 
writings  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining  pages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  relation  of  Paul  to  the  Gospel  history  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  set  his 
life  and  character  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view.  He 
is  introduced  to  us  in  the  book  of  Acts  without  explanation  or 
description,  further  than  as  a  young  man  at  whose  feet  the 
witnesses  against  Stephen  deposited  their  clothes  while  stoning 
him, — as  consenting  to  Stephen's  death,  making  havoc  of  the 
church,  and  committing  men  and  women  to  prison, — and  now 
as  going  to  Damascus  with  letters  from  the  high-priest*  to  the 
synagogues  there,  authorizing  him,  if  he  found  any  "  of  this 
way"  in  that  city,  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem.!  But 
his  earlier  history  is  not  altogether  unknown.  In  his  self- 
vindications  on  two  occasions  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and  in  his 
various  letters,  we  find  many  interesting  particulars  preserved 
relative  to  his  origin  and  early  history.  After  consulting  these 
(and  vainly  wishing  they  were  more  full),  we  may  take  the 
book  of  Acts  as  his  biography  from  the  death  of  Stephen,  in- 
serting, in  foot  notes,  the  few  additional  particulars  derivable 

•  It  seems  a  natural  inference  from  Paul's  expression  afterwards 
(Acts  xxvi.  10),  that  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  as 
he  .says  he  gave  his  vote  against  those  who  were  put  to  death ;  Karri- 

t  The  Romans  recognized  and  supported  the  religious  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  over  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
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from  his  own  letters,  niftrlring  carefully  the  occasions  on  which 
those  letters  seem  to  have  heen  respectively  written,  and  add- 
ing the  little  that  is  known  or  inferred  of  the  apostle*s  history 
after  the  somewhat  abmpt  and  disappointing  termination  of 
the  book.  This  will  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the 
perusal  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  will  come  next  in  order. 

Saul — for  such  was  his  original  name — ^Was  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  of  which  province  it  had  been 
made  the  capital  by  Pompey.  Saul  was  of  pure  Jewish  pedi- 
gree, "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  "of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin;" 
which  last  feet  may  sufficiently  accoimt  for  his  having  been 
called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Jewish  king,  who  had  been 
of  that  tribe,  and  whose  name  might  naturally  become  frequent 
in  his  tribe' ever  after, — as  a  name  less  fabulous  than  Arthur, 
if  less  loved  than  Alfred,  among  English  families. 

Tarsus  was  "  no  mean  city."  Its  antiquity  was  higher  than 
dear  history  reaches.  Its  geographical  position, — near  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Levant,  and  on  the  highway  from 
Greece  to  Persia,  or  from  Home  into  Syria, — ^had  made  it  well 
known  in  the  histories  of  all  those  countries.  It  ranked  high 
in  letters  and  philosophy,  so  as  to  be  compared  by  Strabo  to 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  It  had  taken  the  part  of  Julius  CaBsar 
in  the  civil  war,  had  been  made  a  free  city  by  Antony,  and 
been  lately  exempted  by  Augustus  from  taxes.  Jews  were 
numerous  in  Tarsus. 

Saul  was  bom  here,  probably  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  So,  at  least,  we  judge  from  his  being  called  a  young 
man  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  A.D.  37,*  and  playfully  calling 
himself  "Paul  the  aged"  in  his  letter  to  Philemon  (ver.  9), 
written  about  A.D.  62.  If  bom  A.D.  7  (of  the  common  era), 
he  might  be  30  years  old  on  the  former  occasion,  and  55  on 
the  latter.  Some  make  him  younger  than  this  by  eight  or  nine 
years.     Some  will  have  him  older. 

Of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing,  but  that  his  father  was 
a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6).  He  had  a  sister,  whose  son  gave 
timely  information  of  his  intended  assassination  by  some  Jewish 
zealots  (Acts  xxiii.  16) ;  and  he  enumerates  various  "kinsmen" 
by  name  (perhaps  tribesmen,  Benjamites)  in  his  letter  to  the 
*  Kulnoel's  Prolegomena,  p.  xix. 
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Bomans  (xvi.  7  and  11),  as  residing  in  the  great  city.  His 
father  was  a  E-oman  citizen,  and  Paul  was  "  free-bom."  How 
this  franchise  had  been  gdned,  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture ; 
but  there  were  a  great  number  of  Jewish  Lihertini,  or  freedmen, 
who  had  received  their  freedom  for  faithfiil  service  in  the 
Homan  armies ;  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  the  case  with 
the  father  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  youth  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii.  3),  for  which  Tarsus  was 
locally  somewhat  celebrated, — a  cloth  called  Cilicitm,  being 
woven  of  goats'  hair,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  much  used  in  tent-making.  We  cannot  assign  the  exact 
worldly  condition  of  the  family  from  this  fact,  as  it  was  the 
laudable  custom  of  religious  Jews  to  give  their  sons  a  trade  as 
a  resource,  even  if  themselves  wealthy.  Tent-making  was  a 
very  extensive  business  in  those  days  of  distant  travelling  be- 
tween B-ome  and  her  provinces. 

A  first-rate  education,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  day, 
was  unquestionably  ^ven  to  young  Saul;  and  his  natural 
abilities  are  shewn  by  his  life  and  writings  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  was  acquainted  with  Greek  classical 
.  aterature  and  philosophy ;  for  he  quotes  some  of  its  poets  and 
copes  with  some  of  its  philosophers.  But  his  education  was 
strictly  such  as  a  Jew,  zealous  for  the  Law,  might  give  his 
son.  Like  other  Mellmist  Jews  (thoge  living  among  Greek 
populations),  he  used  the  Greek  language,  probably  as  freely 
as  the  Hebrew.  He  quotes,  in  his  Epistles,  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  addresses  the  chief  captain  in  Greek, 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  37),  before  speaking  to  the  multitude 
in  their  native  Hebrew  or  Syriac.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Jerusalem  under  Gamaliel,  that  "  Pharisee  and  teacher 
of  the  Law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people,"  whose 
prudence  and  forbearance,  mentioned  a  few  chapters  before 
(v.  34),  strongly  contrast  with  the  headstrong  and  cruel  zeal 
of  his  pupil  Said  as  persecutor  of  the  church ;  in  which  atti- 
tude he  presents  himself  in  this  ninth  chapter.  He  seems  to 
have  been  resident  in  Jerusalem  during  this  interval  (Acts 
xxvi.  4) ;  and  had  probably  noticed  with  contempt  the  interest 
excited  by  the  personal  career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  now 
volunteers  to  be  the  emissary  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Damascus, 
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and  obtains  letters  from  the  high-priest  to  the  synagogues 
there,  ordering  the  surrender  of  all  Christian  believers  among 
the  Jews  in  that  city. 

Damascus  is  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  city  in  the  world, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  2,  if  indeed  it 
was  a  city  in  his  time),  and  still  calling  forth  the  admiration 
of  travellers  by  its  peculiarly  beautiful  situation.  It  was  about 
40  miles  IS'.E.  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  130  or  140  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  had  been  the  head  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
times  of  the  Jewish  monarchies^  and  had  fallen  with  Israel 
tmder  the  Assyrian  power,  and  then  successively  under  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Graeco-Syrian  and  Eoman  rule.  The  Jews 
were  very  numerous  in  it.  If  we  may  believe  Josephus  (Wars, 
ii.  20,  §  2),  10,000  of  this  people  were  slain  there  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  It  is  dificult  to  ascertain  its  precise  political  relations 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion.  But  it  appears,  from  an  allusion 
in  one  of  his  letters  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  to  have  been  at  that  time 
under  the  sway  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia.  This  prince 
was  at  variance  with  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  GaHlee,  his 
son-in-law,  whose  faithlessness  to  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
whose  shameful  connection  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  were  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life.  It  is  conjectured  that  Caligula,  who  on  his  accession 
to  the  empire,  A.D.  37,  banished  Antipas,  may  have  conferred 
the  government  of  Damascus  upon  Aretas.  All  we  know  is, 
that  the  latter  was  in  possession  at  this  time. — ^We  resume  the 
abstract  of  the  book  of  Acts. 

Conversion  of  Saul,  A.D.  86  (?).*— Ch.  ix.  Travelling  to 
Damascus  with  the  intent  to  root  out  the  Nazarene  heresy,f 
when  near  his  journey's  end,  a  sudden  miraculous  light  shone 
roimd  him,  and  a  voice  called  to  him,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  J 

•  The  dates  are  taken  henceforth  from  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
Kuinoel  puts  the  conversion  of  Saul  A.D.  40. 

t  It  seems  implied  that  Saul  had  good  reason  to  know  that  there 
were  Christians  already  at  Damascus,  whether  fugitives  from  Judea 
or  converted  Damascene  Jews. 

J  See  Acts  xxvi.  14.  Paul  twice  gives  an  account  of  his  own  con- 
version ;  first  in  his  speech  to  the  Jews  when  apprehended  by  them 
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"Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  To  his  astonished 
and  trembling  inquiry,  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  the  voice 
replies,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  [It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.*]"  The  voice  then  bids  him  go 
to  Damascus  and  wait  till  "it  shall  be  lold  him  what  to  do." 
Blind  with  the  effects  of  the  vision,  he  is  led  into  the  city  by 
his  companions  (the  servants  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it 
is  presumed),  and  remains  dark  and  fasting  for  three  days  at 
the  house  of  one  Judas,  in  the  Straight  Street.f  Meanwhile, 
a  Christian  disciple  in  Damascus,  by  name  Ananias,  has  seen 
a  vision  directing  him  to  visit  Saul,— of  whom  he  has  before 
heard  as  the  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Christian  church, — and 
to  put  his  hand  on  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight.  Ana- 
nias does  so ;  Saul  recovers  his  sight  at  the  touch,  is  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  baptized  (by  Ananias,  we  naturally  con- 
clude), and  after  remaining  some  days  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus,  enters  the  synagogues  and  preaches  that  Jesus  is 
the  very  Christ.  "After  many  days  were  fulfilled"  (ver.  23), 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  laid  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  he  escaped 
from  the  city  by  night,  being  let  down  from  the  city  wall 
(from  some  house,  probably,  adjoining  the  wall)  in  a  basket.J 

in  Jerusalem  and  rescued  l^y  the  Roman  captain  (cb.  xxii.),  and  again 
before  Festus  and  Agrippa  at  Csesarea  (xxvi.).  Between  these  ac- 
counts and  the  narrative  in  ch.  ix.,  there  are  circumstantial  Tariations, 
of  no  real  moment  except  to  the  asserter  of  their  plenary  inspiration, 
and  to  the  unbeliever  who  takes  up  the  argument  thus  prepared  fpr 
him. 

♦  Griesbach  omits  this  clause.  It  seems  to  have  crept  in  from  ch. 
xxvi.  14,  through  the  association  of  thought  in  some  copyist's  mind. 
A  good  illustration  of  textual  variations. 

t  Such  involuntary  indications  of  authenticity  as  these  minute  par- 
ticulars furnish,  should  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader. 

t  An  important  passage  in  Paul's  history  is  here  omitted  by  St. 
Luke,  which  is  supplied  by  himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, — 
namely,  his  spending  the  principal  part  of  Uiree  yesgrs  in  Arabia  and 
in  a  second  visit  to  Damascus.  Paul's  own  words  are  as  follows 
(Gal.  i.  15—21): 

"  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood :  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were 

b2 
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When  he  came  to  Jerusalem  again,  and  tried  to  join  the  Chris- 
tians there,  they,  very  naturally,  "  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and 
believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple,"  till  Barnabas  attested  the 
reality  of  his  conversion,  and  described  his  bold  avowal  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  at  Damascus.  It  is  conjectured  that  Barnabas, 
himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
Paul  in  early  life ;  and  if  so,  what  more  likely  than  that,  on 
the  news  of  Paul's  defection  from  Judaism  being  brought  back 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  Barnabas  should  have  hastened  to  Damascus  to 
welcome  his  accession  to  the  blessed  faith  which  he  himself 
had  earlier  found  ?  Paul  was  then  received  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  for  about  fifteen  days  "  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians"  (the  Helle- 
nistic Jews);  till  their  violence  against  him  suggested  his 
retirement,*  and  he  went  to  Csesarea,  and  thence  (by  ship,  no 

apostles  before  me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  unto 
Damascus.  Then,  after  three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see 
Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days.  But  other  of  the  apostles  saw 
I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  Afterwards  I  came  into  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia." 

Arabia  is  a  word  of  very  vague  meaning,  being  used  to  denote  not 
only  the  country  south  of  Judea  (of  which  Petra  was  the  capital),  but 
also  to  include  the  desert  country  east  of  Judea.  And  during  the 
dispute  between  Aretas  and  Herod  already  alluded  to,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Damascus  itself  by  Aretas,  there  is  no  knowing  how  near 
or  how  far  off  Paul  may  have  made  his  Arabian  sojourn  during  this 
period.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  his  object  to  have  been 
to  gain  time  for  thought  and  reflection,  amid  the  revolution  which  was 
taking  place  in  all  his  religious  ideas  and  feelings.  This  three  years' 
interval  between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  is  the  best  possible  answer 
to  the  suggestion,  that  the  Christian  preaching  of  Saul  was  dictated 
by  a  hot  enthusiasm  which  mistook  its  own  strong  emotions  for  a 
supernatural  call  to  the  apostleship.  Whether  this  persecution  at 
Damascus  cut  short  his  first  or  his  second  visit  there,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  after  the  second,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  appears  the  only 
apostles  whom  he  saw  were  Peter  and  James.  "  Afterwards  (says  he 
to  the  Galatians)  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Sjria,  and  Cilicia ;"  and 
his  departure  irom  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  here  in  the  Acts,  is  plainly 
the  parallel  period. 

•  In  Acts  xxii.  17 — 21,  the  apostle  says  he  was  also  warned,  by  a 
vision  of  the  Saviour  appearing  to  him  when  praying  in  the  temple, 
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doubt)  to  Tarsus,  his  native  place.  There  is  no  record  preserved 
of  his  intercourse  with  Peter  and  James  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  period  above  named ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  must 
have  brought  the  new  convert  into  intimate  acquaintance  with* 
the  history  of  the  earthly  life  and  ministry  of  the  now  glorified 
Saviour,  who  had  miraculously  appeared  to  him  to  claim  his 
services  as  an  apostle. 

The  conversion  of  Saul  is  a  point  of  great  interest  in  the 
external  evidence  of  Christianity,  on  which  argument  has  been 
elaborately  spent.*  The  subject  will  not  be  argued  in  these 
pages ;  but  the  scriptural  statements  may  be  presented,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner  as  they  occur,  and  those 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
may  be  thus  developed,  instead  of  argued,  on  the  perception  of 
which  the  decision  of  his  claims  to  a  supernatural  call  is  vir- 
tually made  in  each  thoughtful  mind. 

A  period  of  rest  from  persecution  now  ensued  (ix.  31) : 

"Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  mul- 
tiplied." 

The  persecution  which  had  arisen  in  reference  to  Stephen 
liad  died  down ;  many  of  its  subjects  had  doubtless  fled  from 
Jerusalem  into  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  the  leading  persecutor 
had  become  an  apostle.  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the 
insane  folly  of  Caligula,  who  about  this  time  ( A.D.  39)  ordered 
his  statue  to  be  erected  in  Jerusalem,  and  thus  goaded  the  Jews 
to  the  point  of  rebellion,  may  have  been  another  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  all  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians,  when  the  highest  sanctity  of  their  own  religion 

to  get  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem ;  and  was  informed,  when  reluctant 
to  leave  the  post  of  exertion  and  danger,  that  his  specific  destination 
henceforth  should  be  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 

•  It  may  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  Lord  Lyttleton's  "  Observations 
on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul  ;**  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  mention  Gamaliel  Smith's  (Jeremy  Bentham's)  **  Not  Paul, 
but  Jesus,"  as  a  specimen  of  microscopic  objections  founded  on  the 
consciously  false  assumption  of  a  verbal  inspiration  being  claimed  by 
tiie  Scriptures. 
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was  in  danger.  (See  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  8.)  Whether  ascHbable 
to  this  cause  in  part  or  not,  "  the  churches  had  rest."  It  is 
here  observable  that  they  were  churches,  and  not  one  collective 
church. 

Peter,  passing  through  "  all  quarters,"  visits  Lydda,  Saron 
and  Joppa ;  and,  while  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  he  is  divinely 
instructed  to  regard  Gentiles  as  eligible,  equally  with  Jews,  to 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  GospeL 

Ch.  X.  1.  Cornelius,  a  Eoman  centurion  stationed  at  Csesarea 
as  captain  of  the  Italian  band  (which  name  seems  to  denote 
that  it  was  composed  of  native  Italians,  if  not  Eomans,  and  in 
no  degree  of  provincial  recruits,  while  its  commander,  bearing 
a  distinguished  Eoman  name,  was  nevertheless  a  popular  man 
among  the  Jews),  has  seen  a  vision,  directing  him  to  send  to 
Joppa  for  Peter ;  while  the  latter,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  messengers,  sees  that  emblematic  vision  which  forbids  him 
any  longer  to  look  upon  the  Gentiles  as  unclean. 

Here,  then,  is  another  important  stage  of  developement  real- 
ized by  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  already  wel- 
comed Hellenist  Jews  and  Samaritans ;  it  now  opens  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  apostles  to  the  Gentiles  also ;  while,  beyond 
the  limits  of  Judca,  the  newly-converted  Saul  is  already  sound- 
ing the  same  note  of  religious  equality  among  the  mixed  Jewish 
and  Greek  population  of  Tarsus  and  Cilicia.  Peter,  thus  at 
length  freed  from  the  lingering  prejudice  which  had  made  him 
and  his  fellow-apostles  regard  Christianity  as  a  blessing  for  the 
covenanted  people  alone,  goes  cheerfully  to  Caesarea,  and  avows 
before  Cornelius  and  his  assembled  friends  the  newly-appre- 
hended truth  (34,  35),  "  that  Gk)d  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him."  He  tells  the  wondrous 
story  of  Christ's- life ;  and  while  he  speaks,  the  Holy  Spirit  falls 
on  all  his  hearers,  enabling  them  to  speak  other  languages  than 
their  own.  The  Jewish  Christians  who  had  accompanied  Peter 
were  astonished ;  but  the  inference  was  irresistible,  that  those 
on  whom  the  Spirit  had  fallen  might  be  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church.  Peter,  on  the  urgent  request  of  his  new  con- 
verts, stays  there  "  certain  days." 

In  the  next  chapter  (xi.),  Peter  has  to  vindicate  his  new 
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catholicity  of  view  to  his  fellow-apostles  and  brethren  in  Judea, 
some  of  whom  were  greatly  scandalized  by  his  "  eating  with 
Tincircumcised  men."  He  simply  recites  the  history  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  "  when  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their 
peace  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

19.  Meanwhile,  some  of  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad 
in  "the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,"  had  been  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Phenice,  the  island  Cyprus,  and  the  important 
city  of  Antioch,  but  to  Jews  only;  except  that  some  from 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (who  perhaps  had  previously  heard  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius)  seem  to  have  ventured  to  preach  to 
Gentile  Greeks*  at  Antioch.  The  historian  devoutly  says, 
'*  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them ;  and  a  great  number 
believed  and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  The  church  at  Jerusalem, 
hearing  these  things,  send  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  with  whose 
.  aid  "much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."  He  presently 
goes  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.  What  the  latter  had  been  doing 
in  the  interval,  ever  since  his  retiring  to  Tarsus,  we  cannot 
positively  know;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  founded  some 
of  those  churches  in  Cilicia  of  which  we  read  in  xv.  41.  Saul 
returns  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  where  they  both  remain  a 
whole  year,  teaching  and  worshiping  with  the  church.  During 
this  period,  a  prophet  from  Jerusalem,  named  Agabus,  predicted 
a  great  dearth  as  impendiag,  "  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar,"  and  in  relief  of  which  the  disciples  at 
Antioch  sent  alms  to  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul.f  The  name  of  Cheistian  was  now  first  used  to  describe 
the  disciples  of  Jesus.  26.  "  The  disciples  were  called  Chris- 
tians first  in  Antioch."  This  name  was  probably  given  to  them 
by  the  Boman  population,  as  it  is  of  Roman  form,  like  Pompeicmy 
Marian,  &c. ;  and  was  most  likely  meant  to  be  simply  descrip- 
tive of  their  discipleship  to  one  whom  they  continually  spoke 
of  as  Christ.     The  word  Christian  is  only  used  twice  more  in 

•  Greeks^  tKK.tivaQ ;  not  Grecians^  iXX)}v(?dc ;  seems  admitted  to  be 
the  true  reading. 

t  There  is  nothing  more  said  about  this  visit  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
to  Jerusalem.  They  seem  to  have  returned  to  Antioch  immediately 
on  completing  their  charitable  errand. 
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the  New  Testament.  One  instance  is  where  Agrippa  said  to 
Paul,  after  the  eloquent  pleading  of  the  apostle  before  him  and 
Festns,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian"  (Acts 
xxvi.  28).  The  other  instance  is  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter, 
who  says  to  the  dispersed  and  persecuted  (iv.  16),  "Let  none 
of  you  suffer  as  an  evil-doer ;  but  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Chris- 
tian, let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  Grod  on  this 
behalf.''  Both  these  instances  are  later  than  the  period  when 
the  name  is  mentioned  as  originating  at  Antioch.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  are  called  dise^les  in  the  four  GK)8pels ;  and  in  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  they  are  also  spoken  of  as  the  brethren,  believers, 
samU  or  holy  people,  and  collectiyely  as  the  Chwrch  of  Christ 
or  the  Ckwreh  of  Ghd,  Their  Jewish  opponents  called  them 
Nazarenes  and  Galileans.  When  the  Eomans  at  Antioch  spoke 
of  them  as  Christians,  they  accepted  the  name  at  once,  as  not 
merely  descriptive  but  honourable. 

AimocH  becomes,  firom  this  time,  the  centre  of  action  for  the 
Christian  mission  to  the  Gentiles;  and  what  may  be  called 
the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  begins  here,  its  interest 
centering  upon  the  missionary  labours  of  Saul.  As  far  as 
concerned  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  withdrawal  from.  Jerusalem  was  very 
desirable.  Christianity  no  longer  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  Jewish  interest ;  nor  could  the 
Christians  any  longer  be  Mrly  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Jews.  The 
Gk>8pel  now  took  its  place  visibly  among  the  great  interests  of 
human  life.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  and  important  fact  that 
its  success  was  at  once  so  decided  in  the  important  city  of 
Antioch. 

As  the  Eoman  capital  of  the  province  of  Syria  (to  which 
Judea  was  a  sub-province),  Antioch  was  the  most  central  and 
conspicuous  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ^man  empire ; 
the  place  of  all  others  to  give  notoriety  to  any  new  movement 
of  Eastern  thought. 

It  was  situated  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river  Orontes, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  K.E.  comer  of  the  Levant,  just 
south  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  opposite  to  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  island  of  Cypras.    It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  about 
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800  years  B.  C,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Syria.  It  grew  and  flourished,  and  was  famous  for  its 
commerce,  being  on  the  direct  road  from  Europe  into  the  heart 
of  Asia.  Seleucia,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  was  the  growth  of  the  same  period.  Antioch  became 
one  of  the  three  principal  Christian  Sees,  or  Patriarchates,  of 
the  second  century,  the  others  being  Eome  and  Alexandria ; 
to  which  were 'added  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  Jerusalem  in  the  flffch. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  returns  now  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem : 

Ch.  xii.  1.  Herod*  Agrippa,  in  whose  person  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy was  nominally  restored,  seems  to  have  sought  popular- 
ity among  the  Jews  by  persecuting  the  infant  church  of  Christ. 
He  put  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  to  death ;  and,  **  because  he 
saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take 
Peter  also."  Peter  is  delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel,  and 
after  rejoining  the  disciples  at  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  John  Mark  (the  evangelist  Mark),  he  departs  "  to  another 
place,"  not  mentioned, — ^for  safety,  doubtless.  20.  The  death 
of  Herod  takes  place  in  the  theatre  of  Caesarea,  amid  gorgeous 
pageantry  and  loathsome  flatteries. f  24.  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
having  fulfilled  their  charge  at  Jerusalem,  return  to  Antioch, 
taking  with  them  John  Mark  (who  was  nephew  to  Barnabas). 

Paulas  first  journey f  with  Barnabas  and  Marh,  starting  from 
Antiochf  A.  D.  48.  —  Ch.  xiii.  The  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,}  designate 
Barnabas  and  Saul  by  fasting,  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
for  a  mission  to  places  apparently  not  ftdly  defined  at  first. 

•  Herod  was  made  nominal  king  of  Judea  by  Claudius  on  his  acces- 
sion, A.D.  41,  and  died  A.D.  44.  As,  up  to  this  time,  the  chronology 
of  the  book  of  Acts  is  somewhat  unsettled,  a  fixed  date  here  is  Tery 
valuable. 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  xix.  8,  gives  a  similar  account. 

J  It  is  vain  to  conjecture  how  this  was  conveyed ;  whether  out- 
wardly signified,  or  merely  inferred  from  the  unanimity  with  which, 
while  ministering  to  the  Lord,  they  determined  upon  the  mission  and 
the  men. 

E  3 
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4.  They  go  down  to  Seleuda,  and  sail  thence  to  Cyprus,  the 
natiye  country  of  Barnabas,  taking  with  them  John  as  their 
''minister''  or  assistant;  land  at  Salamis  at  the  east  end  of 
the  island,  and  preach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  6.  Thence 
they  traverse  the  island  to  Paphos  at  its  western  extremity; 
where  the  *'  deputy"  of  the  country,  Sergius  Paulus,  resided, 
and  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  Barjesus  (called  also  Elymas,  or  magi- 
eianj  seems  to  have  been  under  his  patronage ; — no  uncommon 
illustration  of  the  mixture  of  credulity  and  scepticism  in  re- 
spectable Eomans  in  the  Imperial  times.  The  deputy,  or  pro- 
consul,* sends  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  desiring  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  Elymas  endeavours  to  counteract  their  influ- 
ence, and  is  reproved  by  Saul  and  afliicted  with  blindness  "  for 
a  season."     The  'proconsul  becomes  a  believer. 

From  this  moment  the  apostle  is  imiformly  called  Pattl, 
as  up  to  this  time  he  has  been  uniformly  SmU,  the  transition 
being  marked  by  the  historian,  at  ver.  9,  by  using  both  names : 
"  Saul,  who  is  also  Paul."  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  conjecture 
to  decide  why  this  change  was  made,  and  why  just  at  this 
time.  Some  think  he  bore  both  names  from  cMldhood.  The 
one  being  Hebrew  and  the  other  Boman,  with  only  the  differ- 
ence of  the  first  letter,  it  is  very  credible  that  the  Romans 

»  The  Koman  provinces  were  at  this  time  of  two  orders,  Imperial 
and  Consular.  To  the  former  class,  the  emperor  sent  a  Prsetor  as  mili- 
tary governor,  to  remain  during  his  pleasure ;  to  the  latter,  the  senate 
nominated  a  Proconsul  as  civic  governor  for  the  year.  Augustus  had 
taken  into  his  own  hands  for  military  government  the  most  disturbed 
provinces,  and  given  the  quieter  ones  to  the  senate.  Many  re-adjust- 
ments were  afterwards  made.  The  older  commentators  (Grotius  among 
them),  believing  Cjrprus  to  have  been  an  imperial  province,  supposed 
that  Luke  had  made  a  mistake,  though  a  pardonable  one,  in  calling 
Sergius  Paulus  dv^vvaroCi  or  proconsul.  But  a  Greek  coin  hte  been 
found,  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  bearing  the  inscription  Kvirpiiav  (of 
the  Cyprians),  and  itv^viraTo^  as  the  title  of  the  governor  Produs, 
who  succeeded  Sergius  Paulus  (see  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Authen- 
ticity, &c.,  xxvi.).  And  all  the  time  it  was  clear,  on  a  careful  reading 
of  Dio  Cassius,  that  Augustus,  who  in  the  first  instance  retained 
Cjrprus  as  an  imperial  province,  had  afterwards  given  it  and  Galatia 
to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia.  Luke's  designation,  *<  pro- 
consul," is  therefore  quite  right;  and  this  minute  exactness  sustains 
the  claim  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Acts  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  events. 
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among  whom  lie  mixed  might,  even  involuntarily,  give  him 
the  name  they  were  most  used  to  pronounce.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  might,  if  already  called  by  the  one  name  by  his 
old  Jewish  Mends,  and  the  other  more  commonly  by  his  new 
Gentile  associates,  deliberately  prefer  the  latter  when  he  is  now 
setting  forth  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  a  delicate  compliment  may  have  been  designed  by  him 
towards  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  in  using  the  name  of  his 
distinguished  convert  as  his  own.  At  all  ev^its,  he  is  Paul 
the  Apostle  uniformly  from  this  time,  in  the  book  of  Acts  and 
in  aU  his  own  Epistles,  which  were  aU  written  subsequently 
to  this  journey  through  Cyprus. 

13.  From  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  Paul  and  his  friends  sail  across 
to  PamphyHa  (on  the  S.  coast  of  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor), 
the  province  adjoining  Cilicia  to  the  W.  At  Perga,  a  town 
in  this  province,  John  Mark  faint-heartedly  leaves  them  and 
returns  to  Jerusalem.  14.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travel  inland  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,*  where  Paul  (being  invited  to  do  so)  speaks 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  His  address,  reported  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  quite  in  the  style,  of  those  of  Peter  and  Stephen  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  expounding  Christianity  as  the  destined  ful- 
filment of  Judaism.  The  service  being  over,  they  were  urgently 
requested  to  preach  the  same  words  again  the  next  sabbath 
(or  rather  between  that  and  the  next  sabbath f).  They  con- 
versed, accordingly,  with  native  Jews  and  proselytes;  and 
"  the  next  sabbath-day  came  almost  the  whole  city  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God."  "Whether  Gentiles  were  among  the 
audience,  or  whether  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  equal  religious 
privileges  for  Jew  and  Gentile  was  the  sole  cause  of  offence, 

•  The  Antiochfl  were  very  numerous.  This  "  Antioch  in  Pisidia" 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  set  out.  The  Syrian  capital  is  always  simply  Antioch 
when  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  Pisidian  Antioch  was  a 
Roman  colony. 

t  **  Betwixt  and  the  next  sabbath,"  is  a  Cfimiliar  English  phrase 
nearly  equivalent.  The  Received  Text  makes  the  Gentiles  request  this ; 
but  Griesbach's  has  nothing  about  Gentiles.  There  were  "religious 
proselytes"  there  (ver.  43) ;  that  is.  Gentile  converts  or  Hellenist 
Jews ;  and,  on  the  following  sabbath,  even  Gentiles  seem  to  have  also 
obtruded  into  the  synagogue,  to  the  great  horror  of  zealous  Jews. 
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the  more  exclosiye  Jews  now  oppose  Paul;  and  be  and  Ms 
companion  thereupon  take  their  ground  independently  of  the 
synagogue : — 46,  47 :  "  Then  Paid  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold, 
and  said,  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  GKkL  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and 
judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to 
the  Gfentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I 
have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest 
be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  Gentiles 
receive  this  decision  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  word  is  pub- 
lished "  throughout  all  the  region."  The  Jews  prevail,  how- 
ever, in  driving  the  apostles  out  of  the  city;  who,  emblema- 
tically of  their  independent  and  high  purpose,  "shake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,"  and  proceed  to  Iconium. 
This  and  the  next  two  towns  were  in  Lycaonia,  the  central 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Cilicia,  and  separated  from 
it  by  Mount  Taurus.  Ch.  xiv.  1.  *At  Iconium,  they  went  first 
into  the  Jewish  synagogue;  many,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
believed,  and  "they  abode  there  long;"  but  the  unbelieving 
Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  the  apostle  and  his  companion 
quietly  retreated  to  Lystra  and  Derbe.  There  is  no  mention 
of  a  synagogue  in  either  of  these  towns,  and  their  audience 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  Gentiles.*  A  cripple 
among  the  audience  is  healed  by  Paul ;  whereupon  these  hea- 
thens cry  out,  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness 
of  men."  They  call  Barnabas  Jupiter  (no  doubt  the  larger  and 
handsomer  man  of  the  two),  and  Paul  Mercury,  as  being  "  the 
chief  speaker ;"  and  the  priest  of  Jupiter  comes  out  with  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them.  That  most  eloquent, 
unpremeditated  address  was  then  hurriedly  spoken  to  them  by 
Paul,  and  scarcely  availed  to  restrain  the  idolatrous  demon- 
stration: "Which  when  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
heard  of,  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in  among  the  people, 
crying  out,  and  saying.  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?     We 

«  But  doubtless  there  were  some  Jews  in  these  places,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Timothy  was  among  Paul's  hearers;  for,  on  Paul's 
second  journey  thither  ( Acts  xvi.  1 ),  he  took  Timothy  away  with  him 
thence, — **  the  son  of  a  certain  woman  which  was  a  Jewess  and  be- 
lieved, but  his  father  was  a  Greek ;  who  was  well  reported  of  by  the 
brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium." 
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also  are  men  of  like  pasedons  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you 
that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God, 
which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that 
are  therein :  who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways;  nevertheless,  he  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 
19.  But  the  persecutors  from  Antioch  and  Iconium  still 
follow  the  steps  of  our  apostle ;  and  he  is  severely  stoned  at 
Lystra  by  the  same  ignorant  multitude  who  just  before  woxdd 
have  worshiped  him.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  Derbe,  Barnabas 
still  accompanying ;  and  having  preached  the  Gospel  there  and 
made  many  disciples,  they  return  the  way  they  had  come,  and 
appoint  elders  to  preside  over  the  church  in  each  place,  Lystra, 
Iconium,  Antioch,  Perga ;  thence  they  go  to  AttaLLa,  on  the 
coast,  and  sail  to  the  Syrian  Antioch,  "  from  whence  they  had 
been  commended  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they 
had  now  fulfilled."  They  report  to  the  assembled  church  "how 
Qod  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  there 
they  abode  long  time  with  the  disciples."  This  ends  the  first 
missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul. 

The  ^' Council  of  Jerusalem,^^  A.D.  50  or  51. — The  question 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Law  upon  Christians, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  Gentile  converts  submitting  to  it,  was 
not  finally  settled  by  Peter's  vision.  Long-established  ideas 
are  not  so  easily  parted  with.  Many  Jewish  Christians  con- 
tinued to  believe  the  Law  obligatory,  not  only  upon  themselves, 
but  upon  the  Gentile  believers  too.  And  while  Antioch  was 
the  centre  of  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  many  of  the  bre- 
thren at  Jerusalem  looked  with  dissatisfaction  upon  their  free 
admission  into  the  Christian  church.  So,  on  the  return  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  they  foimd  a  formidable  controversy 
awaiting  them,  which  Paul  had  ever  afterwards  to  wage,  by 
letter  as  well  as  in  person,  throughout  his  ministry.  It  is  the 
key  to  his  letters  to  the  Galatians  and  Komans  especially. 

Ch.  XV.  1.  "  Certain  men  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem 
were  teaching  the  brethren  and  saying,  Except  ye  be  circum- 
cised after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 
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After  "no  little  dissension  and  disputation'*  at  Antiocli,  it 
was  agreed  to  send  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  others*  '*  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question."  On  their 
way  through  Phenice  and  Samaria,  they  caused  great  joy  by 
declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  on  arriving  at 
Jerusalem,  they  gave  an  account,  before  the  apostles,  the  elders 
and  the  church,  of  their  late  successful  mission  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  converted  Pharisees 
(ver.  5)  who  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  imposing  the  Law 
upon  the  Gentile  believers.  The  apostles  and  elders  being 
assembled,  Peter  told  over  again  how  God  had  bidden  him 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  putting  "  a 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  (he  said)  neither 
our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear."  Then  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas having  given  their  narrative  amid  marked  silence  and 
attention,  James,f  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner,  fortifies  Peter's 
argument  by  quoting  various  prophetic  allusions  to  the  Gtentiles, 
and  suggests  to  the  meeting,  "not  to  trouble"  those  Gentiles 
who  are  turned  to  God,  but  merely  to  urge  them  to  "  abstain 
from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood," — those  heathen  practices  which 
were  most  offensive  at  once  to  Jewish  feelings  and  to  the  purity 
oi  both  Jewish  and  Christian  worship.  J     This  suggestion  was 

•  Titus,  a  Gentile  convert,  was  one  of  these  others  (Gal.  ii.  3). 

t  This  is  James  theLess,  or  Younger,  **  theLord's  brother"  (cousin?), 
•*  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  as  he  is  variously  called  in  Scripture ;  "  James 
the  Just,"  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  seems  to  have  been,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  apostles. 

X  That  a  sin  against  morality  is  here  classed  with  offences  against 
the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  is  a  sad  record  of  the  fact  that  it  was  almost 
uniformly  connected  with  the  ritual  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  hea- 
then temples !  Here  is  one  of  the  points  of  contrast  which  proclaim 
the  Jewish  ceremonialism  to  have  been  divine  in  its  origin  and  ele- 
vating in  its  influence.  St.  Paul  alludes  to  this  deliberation  in  Gal. 
ii.  1 — 10,  where  he  speaks  with  great  warmth  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Gentiles,  and  with  strong  indignation  towards  "false 
brethren."  James,  Cephas  and  John,  he  says,  agreed  thenceforth  to 
preach  to  the  Jews,  while  he  and  Barnabas  should  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
latter  promising  to  remember  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea.  In  the 
following  verses  he  mentions  an  incident  not  named  in  the  Acts,  and 
not  very  creditable  to  Peter's  consistency : 
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adopted  and  embodied  in  a  very  kindly  letter  to  the  Gtentile 
brethren  in  Antioch,  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  while  Judas,  sumamed 
Barsabas,  and  Silas,  "  chief  men  among  the  brethren,"  were 
commissioned  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch^  and 
explain  the  matter  further  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Being  pro- 
phets also  themselves,  they  exhort  the  brethren  and  confirm 
them."  Silas  remains  at  Antioch  (34)  when  the  rest  of  the 
deputation  returns  home. 

Second  jowmey  of  St,  Paul  from  Antioch  fmth  Silas  and 
Timothyjy  K,!),  51.— Ch.  xv.  36.  "After  some  days,"  Paul 
proposes  to  Barnabas  to  re-visit  their  newly-formed  churches 
in  Asia  Minor.  But,  on  Barnabas  proposing  to  take  Mark 
with  them  (who  seems  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem  with  this 
purpose),  Paul  would  not  consent,  on  account  of  his  recent 
desertion ;  so  they  separate,"*^  and  Barnabas  sets  off  with  Mark 
for  Cyprus,  while  Paul,  with  Silas  for  his  companion,  takes  the 
reverse  direction  through  Syria  and  CiHcia,  among  his  earliest 
churches  (to  which  the  Jerusalem  letter  is  addressed),  and  so 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  of  his  later  planting.     Here  (xvi.  1)  he 

"  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came  from 
James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. And  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him ;  inso- 
much that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation. 
But  when  I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  com- 
pellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?"  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 14). 

How  soon  after  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem  this  visit  of  Peter's  to 
Antioch  occurred,  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  before  Paul's  second  journey. 
That  no  permanent  ill-will  resulted  between  these  two  distinguished 
men  is  plain,  however,  from  Peter's  mention  of  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  15) 
as  **our  beloved  brother,"  and  is  characteristic  of  the  candour  with 
which  he  could  confess  himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

•  If  the  dispute  at  Antioch  between  Peter  and  Paul  had  only  just 
occurred,  in  which  **  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  the  dissi- 
mulation," this  would  further  explain  the  occasion  of  his  separation 
from  Paul.  We  have  no  record  of  Barnabas  from  this  time,  but  a 
kindly  allusion  to  him  on  Paul's  part  five  or  six  years  after  ( 1  Cor.  ix,  6), 
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finds  his  young  convert*  Timothy,  whom,  as  the  son  of  a  mixed 
Jewish  and  Greek  marriage,  he  now  circumcises,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  Jews  in  those  parts.  Having  travelled  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  heing  forhidden  hy  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  preach  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  also  in  Bithynia,  they 
pass  hy  Mysia  to  Troas.f  Here  Paul  has  a  vision  directing 
him  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia,  and  the  Christian  mission  is 
planted  accordingly,  for  the  first  time,  in  Europe.  Luke  appa- 
rently joins  them  at  Troas,  as  the  narrative  here  assumes  the 
first  personal  form  (ver.  10) :  ^*We  endeavoured  to  go  into 
Macedonia,**  &c.  A  fiur  wind  carries  them  "  with  a  straight 
course*'  in  two  days  past  Samothrace  to  KeapoHs,  whence  they 
have  a  few  miles  only  to  travel  to  Philippi,  "  the  chief  J  city  of 
that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Eoman  colony."  The  Jews  in 
Philippi  are  few ;  they  have  no  synagogue,  hut  a  "  place  of 
prayer,"  outside  the  city,  hy  a  river-side,  where  Paul  and  his 
companions  meet  a  company  of  Jewish  women  on  the  sabhath. 
Among  them  was  one  named  Lydia,  from  Thyatira§  in  Asia,  a 

•  "My  own  son  in  the  faith"  (1  Tim.  i.  2) ;  " My  dearly  beloved 
Bon"  (2  Tim.  i.  2).  He  had  probably  been  converted  on  Paul's  pre- 
vious visit  to  Lystra. 

t  All  these  names  denote  parts  of  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor, 
Phrygia  was  a  vague  term  for  the  central  part,  and  included  Galatia, 
60  called  from  its  population  being  chiefly  Gauls.  Asia  means  the 
Roman  province  so  called,  comprising  the  whole  west  or  .^ean  coast, 
and  reaching  inland  till  it  meets  Bithynia  lying  on  the  Propontis  and 
Euxine,  the  vague  borders  of  Phrygia  in  the  centre,  Pisidia  next  south- 
ward, and  Pamphylia  on  the  Levant  coast.  Mysia  was  the  old  name 
of  the  north  part  of  this  province  of  Asia,  which  included  also  the  old 
Lydia  and  Caria,  Troas  (which  also  denoted  the  north-west  comer 
around  old  Troy,  "theTroad")  is  here  the  sea-port  town,  Alexandria 
Troas  more  properly,  somewhat  south  of  old  Troy. 

X  trp^rri  rrtQ  fitpldoc  rrig  fiaKedoviag  ^<5\if ,  literally,  the  Jirst  city. 
Amphipolis  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Macedonia ;  so  some  take 
it  to  mean  the  first  city  Paul  came  to ;  but  that,  again,  was  Neapolis. 
A  very  tempting  conjectural  reading  is,  TrptarriQ  fiepLdoci  "  a  city  of  the 
first  part  of  Macedonia,"  for  this  part  was  called  Macedonia  prima.  Or 
(if  we  keep  the  common  reading)  we  must  translate  it  **  a  chief  city." 
Luke's  exactness  need  not  be  questioned,  at  any  rate. 

§  Was  her  conversion  the  first  seed  for  the  growth  of  the  Gospel  in 
her  own  city,  when  she  returned  home  ?    Thyatira  was  one  of  the 
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seller  of  the  celebrated  purple  dye,  who  "  was  baptized  and  her 
hotisehold,"  and  who  hospitably  constrained  the  apostle  and 
his  companions  to  stay  at  her  house.  An  unfortunate  insane 
girl  (apparently  a  slave),  whom  the  Jews  would  have  called  a 
demoniac,  but  who  in  this  Graeco-Koman  city  is  described  aa 
"  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python"  (or  Apbllo),  and  whose 
strange,  but  often  shrewd,  utterances  were  received  for  oracles 
(as  has  often  been  Jhe  case  with  such  persons  among  the  illi- 
terate in  many  countries),  to  the  no  small  gain  of  her  owners, — 
follows  the  apostles'  company  day  after  day,  crying  out,  "  These 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew  unto 
us  the  way  of  salvation."  Paul  cures  her  disordered  mind  by 
commanding  the  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  come  out  of 
her.  "  Her  masters,"  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  wicked  gains, 
drag  Paul  and  Silas*  before  the  propraetors,  oud  charge  them 
with  introducing  unlawful  Jewish  customs.  They  are  sum- 
marily scourged  and  imprisoned ;  but  while,  at  midnight,  they 
sing  praises  to  GK)d,  the  prison  doors  are  miraculously  opened 
and  all  its  inmates  set  free.  The  jailor  (who  was  responsible 
with  his  life  for  their  safe  custody)  attempts  suicide  {Hke  a 
real  Koman  in  such  a  case) ;  but  Paul  restrains  him  by  that 
commanding  moral  power  which  he  often  shewed,  and  tells 
him  they  are  not  going  to  escape.  The  jailor  is  converted, 
with  aU  his  household.  In  the  morning,  the  propraetors,  on 
being  informed  by  the  jailor  of  what  had  happened,  sent  the 
lictors  to  set  the  prisoners  free.  Put  Paul,  now  hinting  his 
Eoman  citizenship,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  magistrates,  re- 
vises to  be  thus  "thrust  out  privily;"  and  the  propraetors 
come  apologetically  in  person  and  beg  them  to  leave  the  city.f 

Beven  churches  of  Asia,  in  Rev.  L  U,  of  which  the  New  Testament 
tells  us  nothing^  more. 

•  Luke  and  Timothy  were  probably  less  conspicuous,  or  perhaps 
not  with  them  at  the  very  time  of  the  miracle. 

t  If  it  is  asked,  why  Paul  did  not  assert  his  citizenship  to  prevent 
the  illegal  scourging  (as  on  a  later  occasion  at  Jerusalem  he  did),  the 
obvious  answer  is,  that  Silas  was  not  a  Koman  citizen,  and  Paul  was 
too  generous  to  desert  his  friend.  He  might  speak  roundly  of  Roman 
citizens  (in  the  plural)  having  been  beaten  illegally,  but  could  not 
have  said,  We  are  Roman  citizens,  to  prevent  the  infliction. 
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They  do  so  at  their  early  leisure,*  after  again  visiting  the 
brethren  at  the  house  of  Lydia. 

Ch.  xvii.  1 .  Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  they 
come  to  Thessalonica,  "  where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews," 
implying  that  there  was  not  in  the  other  two  places.  Jews , 
were  very  numerous  in  Thessalonica.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Macedonia  Secunda,  and  the  most  populous  and  commercial 
place  in  the  whole  province.f  Here  Pau^and  Silas  addressed 
the  Jews  first,  for  three  successive  sabbaths,  especially  explain- 
ing the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  Some  Jews 
believed;  "devout  Greeks"  J  more  numerously ;  and  of  "the 
chief  women  not  a  few ;" — Jewish  wives,  possibly,  of  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  more  said  about 
Gentile  converts  here ;  but,  from  1  Thess.  i.  9,  we  learn  that 
the  Thessalonian  church  was  principally  composed  of  Gentiles, 
and  the  reception  of  these  Gentiles  may  probably  explain  what 
now  happened.  For  the  unbelieving  Jews  raised  a  riot  and 
attacked  the  house  of  Jason,  §  where  they  expected  to  find  Paul 
and  Silas ;  they  bring  Jason  to  bail  before  the  rulers  ;{|  and  the 
brethren  prevail  upon  the  apostles  to  go  forward  to  Berea. 

11.  The  Berean  Jews  are  applauded  for  their  diligent  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  investigation  into  the  claims  of  the 
alleged  Christ.    Many  of  them  consequentiy  believed ;  and  not 

•  Paul,  Silas  and  Timothy,  that  is.  Luke,  apparently,  stays  behind, 
the  narrative  dropping  again  into  the  third  person,  and  becoming  less 
minute  and  vivid  than  in  the  visit  to  Philippi.  He  seems  to  have 
joined  Paul  again  at  Philippi  on  his  third  journey  (xx.  6),  where  the 
narrative  says  we  and  ua  again.  Did  he  consolidate  the  church  at 
Philippi  meanwhile  ?  or  return  to  Troas  ?  or  travel  iii  his  own  profes- 
sional career?  or  as  missionary  of  the  Gospel?  (See  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  I.  334.) 

t  The  modem  Greece  and  South  Turkey  (from  Mount  Hsemus 
southward)  was  divided  into  three  Roman  provinces,  namely,  Mace- 
donia in  the  north-east,  lUyricum  north-west,  and  Achaia  in  the  south, 
the  last  being  nearly  identical  with  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  prima,  secunda,  tertia  and  guarta, 

]:  It  is  a  question  whether  these  were  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or 
simply  non-idolatrous  Gentiles,  like  Cornelius  the  centurion. 

{  Possibly  a  kinsman,  or  tribesman,  of  Paul.    See  Rom.  xvi.  21. 

Q  irdkirdpxai.  The  politarchs.  Thessalonica  was  a  free  city,  and 
its  magistrates  were  neither  proconsuls  nor  proprstors. 
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a  few  Greek  women  of  high  rank,  and  men  also.  But  the 
Thessalonian  Jews  follow  the  apostles*  steps  and  excite  the 
mob;  so  that  the  brethren  thought  it  prudent  to  send  Paul 
away.  He  embarked,  probably,  from  some  neighbouring  sea- 
port for  Athens  (14) ;  or  he  may  have  taken  the  direction  of 
the  sea  coast  by  land.  Silas  and  Timothy  are  to  join  him  at 
Athens ;  but,  while  he  is  waiting  for  their  arrival,  his  ardent 
zeal  cannot  restrain  itself  in  the  view  of  the  countless  forms  of 
idolatry  raised  on  all  hands  to  gods  known  (as  supposed)  and 
unknown.  The  Athenians  had  the  reputation,  among  Greek 
writers,  and  also  with  Josephus,  of  being  the  most  religious  of 
the  Greeks  (cvercficTarot) ;  and  Paul  tells  them  (when,  after 
many  private  discussions  with  Jews,  devout  persons,  and  any 
that  met  him  in  the  Agora,  he  was  brought  before  the  Areo- 
pagitic  Council)  that  he  observes  their  ''  carefulness  in  reli- 
gion"* {hi(ndaifjiove<^ipoi).  His  noble  and  well-known  speech 
in  the  presence  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Judges  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, Greeks  of  all  classes,  and  Jews,  seems  to  have  been  cut 
short  by  the  impatience  of  some  who  scoffed  when  he  talked 
of  "the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  One  of  the  Areopagite 
judges,  Dionysius,  however,  became  a  Christian,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris  and  others ;  but  we  hear  nothing  more  in  the 
New  Testament  about  the  church  at  Athens ;  and  the  Gospel 
seems,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  taken  deeper  root  in  the  more 
active  mercantile  populations,  than  in  this  city  of  philosophy 
and  art.    Its  next  scene  is  a  commercial  place. 

Ch.  xviii.  1 .  Paid  goes  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  then  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Aohaia,  and  a  Koman  colony, — a  place  of 
great  trade,  having  been  rapidly  rebuilt  since  its  destruction 
by  Mummius,  and  peopled  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks, 
Jews  and  Bomans.  Here  he  meets  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus 
(south-east  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea),  and  PrisciUa  his  wife, 
who  have  been  driven  from  Kome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius 
against  the  Jews,t    They  are  tent-makers  by  trade,  like  Paul, 

•  Conybeare  and  Howson,  I.  389.  Perhaps  **  tendency  to  super- 
stition" was  gently,  though  not  offensively,  hinted  in  the  phrase  used 
by  Paul.     (See  Christian  Refot-mer,  Nov.  1847.) 

t  A.D.  52  probably.  They  are  at  Rome  again  when  Paul  writes  to 
the  church  there  (xvi.  3),  A.D.  58. 
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and  lie  resides  and  works  with  them,  attending  the  synagogae 
erery  sabbath,  and  persuading  both  Jews  and  Greeks.    Aquila 
and  Friscilla  become,  apparently,  his  converts  at  this  tune. 
Silas  and  Timothy  rejoin  him  here.    The  Jews  violently  oppos- 
ing, he  "  goes  to  the  Gentiles."    A  proselyte  named  Justus  (the 
name  arguing  him  a  Eoman)  opened  his  house,  which  '^  joined 
hard  to  the  synagogue,"  for  the  apostle's  preaching.     Crispus, 
the  head  of  the  synagogae,  is  converted,  with  his  family.    The 
Lord,  in  a  vision,  assures  Paid  that  he  has  much  people  in 
Corinth ;  and  the  apostle  stays  there  a  year  and  a  half,  teach- 
ing the  word  of  God  among  ^em.*    We  cannot  doubt  that  his 
labours,  and  those  of  his  companions,  extended  to  many  other 
towns  of  Achaia,  from  its  metropolis.     Ghdlio,  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  was  proconsul  at  that  time  (ver.^  1 2),  a  man 
of  singular  virtue,  just  and  humane,  while  easy-tempered.   The 
Jews  brought  Paul  before  him  on  ther  charge  of  "  persuading 
men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  Law."     Ghdlio  at 
once  refuses  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  **  words  and  names  and 
the  Jewish  Law,"  and  rightly  and  clearly  defines  his  own  office 
to  be  the  redress  of  wrong  and  wickedness.    The  discomfiture 
of  these  Jewish  plaintifGs  was  matter  of  amusement  to  the 
Greek  spectators,  who  took  Sosthenes,f  the  chief  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  beat  him  before  the  very  judgment-seat,  GaUio  not 
interfering.     From  Corinth  (that  is,  from  its  port  Cenchrea), 
the  apostle  sails,  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  for  Ephesus,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Paid  himself  meaning  to  attend 
an  approaching  festival  at  Jerusalem.    At  Cenchrea,  either  he, 
or  Apollos  more  likely  (for  the  construction  is  ambiguous),  ends 
a  voluntary  vow,  something  like  that  of  ihe  Nazirite,  by  cut- 
ting his  hair,  which  during  the  vow  had  been  allowed  to  grow 

*  Here  the  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written ;  and  in 
the  greetings  of  both  of  them,  the  names  of  Silas  and  Timothy  are 
united  with  that  of  Paul.  From  1  Thess.  iii.  1—6,  it  appears  that 
while  Paul  was  alone  at  Athens,  he  had  commissioned  Timothy  to  go 
back  to  Thessalonica  **  to  establish  and  comfort  them  in  the  faith." 
On  Timothy's  return  to  Corinth,  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  written,  and  the  second  a  few  months  later. 

t  It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  this  is  the  Sosthenes 
named  as  a  Christian  brother  afterwards  (in  1  Cor.  i.  1),  as  being  with 
Paul  at  Ephesus. 
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long.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  Silas;  whether  left  behind  at 
Corinth,  or  whether  (as  some  think)  he  accompanied  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  and  stayed  there,  the  narrative  does  not  say.*  Tra- 
dition idly  makes  him  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Corinth. 
Timothy  is  at  Ephesus  in  ch.  xix.  22 ;  whence  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  he  sailed  with  the  party  fix^m  Cenchrea.  Arrived 
at  Ephesus,  Paul  visits  the  synagogue  and  reasons  with  the 
Jews ;  he  is  pressed  to  stay,  and  promises  to  return  after  the 
approaching  festival.  He  re-embarks  (perhaps  in  the  same 
vessel)  for  Caesarea;  and  we  are  then  merely  informed  that, 
"  when  he  had  landed  in  Csesarea  and  gone  up  and  saluted  the 
church,  he  went  to  Antioch"  (ver.  22).  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  even  reached  Jerusalem  at  all ;  and  some  suppose 
that,  on  landing  at  Gsesarea,  he  found  himself  too  late  for  the 
feast,  and  so  went  straight  to  Antioch.  "  Gone  wp,"  may  be 
translated,  '^gone  ashore  y^  and  the  church  which  he  saluted 
would  then  be  that  of  Gsesarea.  Any  how,  we  have  no  account 
of  his  going  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  end  of  his  second  missionary 
journey  has  now  brought  him  back  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  whence 
he  had  set  out. 

FauTs  third  journet/  from  Antioch,  A.D.  54. — Ch.  xviii.  23. 
After  he  has  "  spent  some  time"  there,  he  goes  over  all  the  coun- 
try of  Gtdatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  the  disciples, 
and  so  to  Ephesus,  as  promised.  Here,  meanwhile  (ver.  24),  a 
representative  of  the  state  of  religion  in  a  distant  but  most 
important  part  of  the  world,  makes  his  appearance, — ^ApoUos, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
who  has  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  but  knows 
'*  only  John's  baptism."  Prom  this  expression,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  in  Pales- 
tine since  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  that,  having 
been  baptized  as  a  disciple  of  John,  he  had  not  been  subse- 
quently baptized  as  a  Christian.  He  knew  no  baptism  but 
John's.  Nor  did  he  know  the  full  history  of  Christ's  life, 
death  and  resurrection.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  inform  him  more 
thoroughly,  and  his  zeal  becomes  the  more  lively.    He  goes  to 

*  Silas  (Silvenus  is  the  same  name)  is  afterwards  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  First  Epistle  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v.  12). 
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Corinth,  with  letters  of  attestation  from  the  brethren  at  Ephe- 
sus,  to  "  water  what  Paul  had  planted,"  and  mightily  convinces 
the  Jews  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

Ch.  xix.  1 .  Apollos  has  just  left  Ephesus,  when  Paul  arrives 
and  finds  about  twelve  disciples  (perhaps  also  from  Alexandria) 
in  much  the  same  state  of  knowledge  as  Apollos  lately  was, 
having  been  baptized  into  John's  baptism,  and  not  having  heard 
"  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Spirit."*  They  are  more  fully 
informed,  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  8.  Eor  three  months  Paul  preaches 
at  Ephesus  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  and  then,  meeting 
with  opposition,  turns  to  the  Gentiles,  who  frequent  his  in- 
structions in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus.  This  he  does  for  two 
years,!  extending  his  instructions,  personally  or  through  his 
companions,  throughout  the  province  of  Asia,  11.  "Special 
miracles"  having  been  wrought  through  tlie  agency  of  Paul 
(the  cure  of  sick  persons  by  handkerchiefs  brought  from  him  is 
particularized  J),  it  occurred  to  some  itinerant  Jewish  exorcists 
to  try  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  casting  out  demons. 
The  madman  whom  they  so  adjured  shrewdly  replied,  '*  Jesus 
I  know,  and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  are  ye?"  and  turned 
furiously  upon  them,  to  the  irretrievable  discredit  of  their  art 
Many  magicians  publicly  burned  their  books  and  confessed  the 
cross.     21.  Paul  now  purposes  to  go  through  Macedonia  and 

»  Or,  **  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given,"  tl  irvevfia  ayiop 
i'^iv.  So,  in  John  vii.  39,  oUttw  ydp  ^v  7rvtv}xa  aytov,  is  rightly  trans- 
lated, "  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  given." 

t  It  is  conjectured  that,  during  these  two  years,  he  made  a  visit  of 
a  few  days  to  Corinth,  to  which  he  seems  to  allude  (2  Cor.  xii.  14). 
Ships  were  constantly  sailing  to  and  fro.  His  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written  from  Ephesus.  It  has  also  been  supposed 
that  during  these  two  years  he  went  with  Titus  to  Crete,  leaving 
Timothy  in  charge  at  Ephesus ;  and  that  the  first  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written  from  Crete,  and  that  to  Titus  on  his  return  to  Ephesus. 
(See  Belsham's  Epistles  of  Paul.)  Conybeare  and  Howson,  with  recent 
critics  in  general,  assign  a  later  date  to  both  these  letters. 

J  It  is  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  specialty  of  these  was  de- 
signed to  shame  the  addictedness  of  the  Ephesians  to  the  arts  of  magic 
and  sorcery.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  these  are  meant  as  the  special 
miracles ;  they  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrations  rather  of  the  over- 
flowing divine  energy  manifested. 
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Acliaia,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  expresses  an  intention, 
or  else  a  presentiment,  that  he  must,  after  that,  see  Eome. 
Timothy  and  Erastus  go  before  him  into  Macedonia ;  and  while 
Paul  still  stays  for  a  season,  a  great  tumult  occurs  in  Ephesus, 
excited  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  "who  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana."  The  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  very  mag- 
nificent, the  statue  of  the  goddess  very  ancient,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  both  very  wide-spread.  The  votaries  from  all  parts, 
no  doubt,  bought  Demetrius' s  little  silver  shrines  as  memorials. 
He  sees  the  danger  to  his  craft  in  the  doctrine  "that  they  be 
no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands."  A  tumultuous  meeting 
takes  place  in  the  theatre.  Two  of  Paul's  companions  are  laid 
hands  upon ;  and  he  himself  is  only  restrained  from  following 
(which  must  have  been  to  his  almost  certain  destruction)  by 
the  interference  of  some  of  the  Asiarchs*  who  were  well-dis- 
posed towards  him.  In  the  theatre,  Alexander,  a  Jew  (possibly 
the  same  Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv. 
14),  tries  to  "make  his  defence,"  no  doubt  vdshing  to  clear 
himself  and  his  countrymen  of  all  responsibility  for  Paul's 
doings ;  but  he  is  cried  down.  At  last,  the  "  town-clerk,"t  or 
chancellor,  or  recorder,  with  great  address,  appeases  the  meet- 
ing, tells  Demetrius  it  is  sessions' -time,  and  the  proconsuls  are 
in  the  city,  ready  to  settle  any  offences  against  the  law,  and 
dismisses  the  assembly. 

Ch.  XX.  1.  In  four  verses  we  are  briefly  told  that  Paul  left 
Ephesus  for  Macedonia, — went  over  those  parts,— gave  much 
exhortation, — came  into  Greece  (Achaia), — stayed  there  (we 
presume  at  Corinth  chiefly)  three  months, — and  was  about  to 
sail  for  Syria  (to  visit  Jerusalem,  as  before  proposed),  when  a 
plot  against  him  by  the  Jews  determined  him  to  return  through 
MacedoniaJ  instead.     5.  Companions  both  from  Greece  and 

•  Tivkg  tCjv  dffiapx&Vf  the  deputies  from  the  towns  of  Asia  to  regu- 
late the  games  and  shows  at  Ephesus,  now  going  on. 

t  ypafijiaTixiQ,  Ephesus,  like  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  was  allowed 
by  the  Romans  to  maintain  its  own  internal  government. 

X  Many  things  not  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the  history  are  assigned 
to  this  period  by  decisive  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles.  From  Ephesus, 
on  the  way  to  Macedonia,  he  went  by  Troas ;  and,  preaching  with 
success,  would  have  stayed  there  longer,  but  was  anxious  to  meet 
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Asia  assemble  at  Philippic  and  sail  in  two  different  vessels  to 
Troas.  The  time  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  Passover,  and  the 
feast  which  he  meant  to  keep  at  Jerusalem  was  therefore  Pen- 
tecost. He  is  carrying  alms  from  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for 
the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  (Here,  if  not  before,  Luke  is 
again  of  the  party,  as  the  forms  we  and  U8  reappear.)  At  Troas 
they  spend  seven  days,  and  the  restoring  miracle  upon  the 
young  man  Eutychus  is  performed.  Paul  rejoins  the  ship  at 
Assos  (walking  across  the  promontory  while  the  ship  rounds  it, 
and  so,  probably,  gaining  that  last  night's  meeting  with  the 
church  at  Troas),  and  they  sail  on  to  Miletus.  Unable,  for 
want  of  time,  to  go  to  Ephesus,  Paul  had  sent  for  the  elders  of 
that  thriying  and  interesting  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus^ 
to  whom  he  gives  a  most  affectionate  charge  to  pasture  the 
Lord's*  church,  expressing  his  clear  foreboding  of  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  and  his  certainty  that  they  would  see  his  face 
no  more.  With  most  affectionate  and  pious  farewells  they 
accompany  him  to  the  ship,  which  lands  them  at  Patara  (near 
the  south  of  Asia  J,  where  they  fortunately  meet  with  another 
ship  just  sailing  for  Tyre.  Ch.  xxi.  4.  They  stay  seven  days 
vrith  the  disciples  whom  they  find  at  Tyre,  and  who  in  vain 
implore  Paul  to  desist  from  his  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem. 

Titus,  who  was  bringing  him  news  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  who 
met  him,  in  fact,  when  he  had  reached  Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  (See 
2  Cor.  iL  12,  13,  and  vii.  6.)  From  Philippi  he  writes  his  second 
letter  to  the  Corinthian  church,  and  sends  it  by  Titus  (and  Luke  ?), 
promising  shortly  to  come  himself.  While  going  over  the  parts  about 
Macedonia,  Paul  elsewhere  says  (Kom.  xv.  19)  that  he  had  been  as 
far  as  lUyricum  (the  conterminous  province).  At  Corinth  (**  Achaia 
for  three  months"),  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  that  to  the  Romans.  He  stays  seven  days  at 
Troas  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  to  take  advantage  of  the  '*  door 
opened"  to  his  preaching  in  that  place. 

•  Here  occurs  one  of  the  very  few  various  readings  that  have  any 
doctrinal  importance.  **  The  Church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  hit  own  blood,"  is  corrected  by  Griesbach,  and  ^critical  editors 
since  his  time,  into  ** the  Church  of  the  Lord"  in  accordance  with  all 
the  best  MSS.  \  It  is  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  stating  how  very 
few  those  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  are  which  affect,  or 
are  thought  to  affect,  any  matter  of  distinct  Christian  belief.  There 
are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  such,  at  the  very  most. 
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They  sail  again  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea,  touching  at  Ptolemais 
(Acre),  and  saluting  the  brethren  there.  8.  At  Caesarea  they 
are  received  by  Philip  the  evangelist  (or  deacon,  see  ch.  vi.  5), 
-whose  four  datighters  "  prophesy."  They  tarry  many  days 
(the  prosperous  voyage  having  left  them  time  to  spare) ;  and 
here  Agabus  (who  had  signified  the  dearth  in  ch.  xi.  28)  em- 
blematically hints  Paulas  imprisonment  by  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem.    But  Paul  goes  bravely  forward. 

Patd  arrested  at  Jerusalem  a/nd  sent  to  Rome. — Ch.  xxi.  15. 
At  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  his  friends  are  gladly  received  by 
James  and  the  elders,  and  narrate  their  manifold  success  among 
the  GentQes.  He  is  reminded  of  the  strong  prejudices  pre- 
vaiUDg  among  the  Jewish  Christians  against  him,  and  consents, 
as  recommended,  to  shew  his  own  personal  observance  of  the 
Law  by  defraying  the  purification  charges  of  some  poor  bre- 
thren who  have  a  Kazirite  vow  upon  them.  27.  Jews  from 
Asia,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  temple,  and  having  seen 
Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  in  the  city,  Raised  a  cry 
that  he  had  brought  Greeks  into  the  temple  and  polluted  it. 
They  violently  drag  him  forth,  and  are  only  prevented  from 
murdering  him  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Eoman  captain 
with  his  soldiers,  who  apprehends  him  and  chains  him,  think- 
ing he  is  an  Egyptian*  who  had  lately  caused  an  inaurrection, 
and  is  astonished  when  he  hears  him  speak  Greek.  Paul  briefly 
tells  who  he  is,  and  requests  permission  to  Bpeak  to  the  crowd 
before  being  carried  into  the  castle.  Prom  the  steps  of  the 
fortress  he  addresses  them  in  Hebrew,  giving  an  account  of  his 
own  early  life  and  conversion.  Ch.  xxii.  1 — 21.  They  hear 
him  attentively  till  he  declares  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles; 
but,  at  that  word,  their  fury  is  renewed.  The  chief  captain 
(to  whose  Koman  ears  this  was  all  probably  unintelligible) 
orders  his  prisoner  into  the  castle,  and  gives  him  in  charge  to 
a  centurion  to  "  examine  by  scourging ;"  but  Paul  asserts  his 
Eoman  citizenship,  and  is  thenceforth  treated  accordingly. 
30.  The  chief  captain,  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
prisoner,  sends  him  to  the  Sanhedrim.    €h.'xxiii.  1.  Grossly 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  zz.  8,  6 ;  Wars,  ii.  13,  5. 
VOL.  n.  8 
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infolted  by  the  high-priest  (who  orders  him  to  be  smitten  on 
the  face  for  declaring  he  had  always  lived  conscientioiiBly), 
JPaul  remonstrates  indignantly  and  somewhat  intemperately, 
but  immediately  apologises  (to  the  sacred  office  which  the  man 
bad  dishonoured).     Then,  seeing  that  calm  inyestigation  vas 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  noticing  the  mixture  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  among  his  judges,  he  announced  lum- 
■elf  (with  truth  equal  to  the  prudence  of  the  avowal)  to  be  8 
^  Hiarisee  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  added  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  religiotiB 
doctrines  which  he  was  called  in  question  for  teaching.    The 
Sanhedrim  being  thus  divided,  the  chief  captain  again  claimB 
his  prisoner  and  secures  him  in  the  castle.     11.  In  the  night, 
a  vision  of  Jesus  cheers  him,  and  tells  him  he  is  to  bear  witness 
;   at  Borne  also.     12.  A  plot  by  some  desperate  Jews  against  his 
j    life  being  fortunately  detected  by  Paul's  aster's  son,  the  chief 
'    <^ptain  sends  his  prisoner  to  Csesarea  by  night  under  strong 
\  nulitary  escort,  with  an  explanatory  letter  to  Pelix,  the  Eoman 
^^''^Hstirator.    Ch.  xxiv.  1 .  The  high-priest  and  elders  follow  in  a 
few  days  with  their  hired  odvoc^tG  TBrtu\\vL%,    They  chai^ 
Pa'd  with  bein^  W^-^-"- -^f  ^  ringleader  or  the  Kazarene 

the  chX-'^^i^  ""  ^^  profenation  by  the  mere  sta^^ent 
oi  i^t^  ^^  contesses  and  vindicates  what  they  caU  Ma 
i^her^r-''  Felix  puts  off  deciding  the  case;  sends  for  Paul 
^t^  day  to  declare  the  faith  in  Christ  before  his  Jewish 

^  i^msiUa  (and  is  made  to  tremble  for  a  moment  before  the 
prisoners  reasoning  on  righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment 
to  come) ;  temporizes,  in  the  hope  of  being  bribed  to  set  the 
aposUe  free,  sending  for  him  often;  and  leaves  him  in  bonds 
at  last  when  removed  from  his  government,  "to  shew  the  Jews 
a  pleasure,"  whUe  they  were  following  him  to  Rome  with 
complaints  against  his  oppressive  government. 

Ch.  XXV.  1.  Festus  having  succeeded,  the  high-priest  and 
leading  Jews  press  for  a  trial  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  new 
governor  bids  th^m  come  to  Csesarea,  where,  accordingly,  they 
renew  their  various  accusations,  but  without  proof.  8.  Pestus, 
probably  on  perceiving  that  these  were  questions  of  the  Jews* 
religion,  asked  Paul  if  he  would  consent  to  be  tried  before  him 
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at  Jerusalem;  but  the  latter,  still  using  bis  birtbrigbt  as  a 
Boman  citizen,  wisely  appeals  to  tbe  supreme  tribunal  of  tbe 
empire,  in  tbese  manly  terms :  "  I  stand  at  C»sar*s  judgment- 
seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no 
wrong,  as  thou  yery  well  knowest.  For  if  I  be  an  offender, 
or  have  committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to 
die :  but  if  it  be  nothing  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man 
may  deliver  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  tmto  Cfiesar."  13. 
Agrippa*  and  his  sister  Bemice  coming  to  Csesarea  to  salute 
the  new  governor,  the  latter  takes  occasion  to  mention  the 
case  of  Paul;  and  Agrippa  being  curious  to  hear  him,  Paul 
makes  before  them  all  (xzvi.)  his  last-recorded  public  state- 
ment of  his  life,  conversion  and  Christian  belief. 

Ch.  xxvii.  and  part  of  ch.  xxviii.  give  a  minute  and  truly 
graphic  account  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy, — ^the  tempest, — ^the 
shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta,  and  the  saving  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew.f 

Ch.  xxvii.  1.  Paul,  with  other  prisoners,  is  put  under  the 
charge  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  or  Imperial  band, 
Luke  being  his  companion,  and  also  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica 
(mentioned,  in  xix.  29  and  xx.  4,  as  being  with  Paul  at  Jeru- 
salem and  at  Philippi;  and,  in  Col.  iv.  10,  as  his  "fellow- 
prisoner**  at  Rome).  They  sail  in  a  ship  bound  for  Adramjrt- 
tinm,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  touch  at  Sidon,  and,  with  wind 
against  them,  coast  along  to  Myra  in  Lycia.  Here  they  go  on 
board  an  Alexandrian  ship  sailing  for  Italy ;  and  when  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  with  wind  against  them  and  the  season  growing 
late,  Paul  recommended  wintering  there ;  but  the  centurion, 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  master  and  the  pilot,  determined 
to  proceed.  Storm  ensues  (14) ;  and,  with  ship  dismantled  and 
driving  before  the  wind,  they  are  wrecked  on  the  island  of 

*  Agrippa  II.,  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  of  Acts  xii.  (See  note 
on  p.  358. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  quite  a  study  in  ancient  seaman- 
ship. It  has  been  most  thoroughly  elucidated  by  James  Smith,  Esq., 
of  Jordan  Hill  (in  an  8vo  volume,  1848),  whose  conclusions  are,  in 
almost  every  instance,  accepted  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
in  their  splendid  work.  I  must  be  content  here  merely  to  allude  to 
these  most  curious  and  satisfactory  sources  of  information. 
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Malta;  but,  throagh  Paul's  oommanding  presence  of  mindy  all 
lives  are  saved.  Ch.  xxviii.  7.  Fublius,  the  governor  of  tiie 
island,  lodges  them  three  days  courteonslj.  His  &ther,  ill  of 
dysentery,  is  healed  at  Panics  prayer,  and  other  miracnlous 
cures  are  performed.  They  wait  three  months  for  a  ship  to 
carry  them  forward ;  when  the  Castor  and  FoUux,  from  Alex- 
andria, takes  them,  by  Syracuse  and  Ehegium,  to  Puteoli. 
''Brethren"  are  found  resident  there,  and  other  brethren  from 
Bome  come  to  meet  them  on  the  road. 

Gh.  xxviii.  16.  At  Bome,  the  apostle,  while  awaiting  his 
trial,  is  kept  in  miUta/ry  eustodt/  (that  is,  guarded  by  a  soldier 
whose  left  hand  is  chained  to  the  prisoner's  right),  but  is 
allowed  to  go,  thus  attended,  wherever  he  pleases,  and  to  dwell 
in  "  his  own  hired  house."  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  calls 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  together,  to  explain  to  them  the  necessity 
he  had  been  under  of  claiming  the  protection  of  Eoman  law 
against  his  own  countrymen  in  Jerusalem ;  and  he  is  relieved 
to  find  that  there  has  been  no  one  as  yet  from  Judea  speaking 
harm  of  him  in  Home.  On  an  appointed  day,  he  expounds  the 
kingdom  of  God  more  folly  to  them;  whereupon,  as  usual, 
some  believed  and  some  believed  not.  To  the  latter  he  then 
declares  that  "  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
will  listen  to  it ;"  and  the  historian  adds,  that  he  "  dwelt  two 
whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came 
in  unto  him ;  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching 
those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him." 

With  these  words  the  book  of  Acts  abruptly  ends,  not  even 
informing  us  what  happened  to  the  apostle  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years'  detention,  but  certainly  suggesting  the  inference 
that  after  two  years  he  regained  his  libOTty.  The  few  remain- 
ing facts  of  his  history  that  are  ascertained,  or  credibly  be- 
lieved, from  other  sources,  shall  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  two  years*  delay  before  his  trial  may  be  understood  as 
having  been  in  part  necessary,  in  accordance  with  Bomau  jus- 
tice, to  give  his  accusers  time  (if  they  chose  to  persist)  to  col- 
lect their  witnesses,  not  only  fit>m  Palestine,  but  fix)m  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia  and  Syria.  Probably,  however,  there  was 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  pro- 
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secute  the  trial  thus  removed  to  Borne ;  nor  on  the  part  of  the 
Homan  govemment  to  undertake  an  inquiry  so  perplexing; 
and  indeed  unintelligible^  to  them. 

While  awaiting  his  trial,  Paul  wrote  his  letters  to  Philemon 
and  to  the  Colossians,  the  (so-called)  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  that  to  the  Philippians;  from  which  letters  we  gather 
many  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Rome 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  "  prisoner  for  Christ."  These 
•will  be  particularized  under  the  various  Epistles  where  they 
occur.  At  this  time,  there  was  certainly  no  active  public  feel- 
ing in  Eome  against  the  Christians.  But  during  Paul's  resi- 
dence there,  and.  by  means  of  it,  they  became  conspicuous 
enough  to  suggest  to  !N'ero  the  idea  of  throwing  upon  them  the 
odium  of  the  great  fire  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  caused. 

Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  was  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  61.  In 
the  spring  of  63,  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  either  acquitted 
on  trial  or  released  without  trial.  As  in  his  letters,  written 
during  his  detention,  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon  of 
Colosse  (and  to  the  Hebrews,  if  that  letter  be 'his),  he  had 
expressed  the  hope  of  being  set  ^e  and  soon  visiting  them, 
we  naturally  conclude  that,  when  set  free,  he  did  visit  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Achaia  and  other  parts ; 
and  his  remaining  letters  imply  various  visits  to  have  taken 
place.  Erom  his  having  expressed,  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans 
some  years  before,  an  intention  of  going  to  Spain,  it  is  inferred 
by  some  (and  early  tradition  accords,  though  without  going 
into  particulars)  that  he  actually  fulfilled  a  journey  into  Spain. 

In  the  year  64,  the  fire  at  Rome  took  place;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  began, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  agreed  that  both  Paul  and  Peter 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Lardner  (who  gives  little  credit 
to  the  alleged  journey  to  Spain)  places  their  deaths  in  the  year 
65,  or  possibly  at  the  end  of  64.  Conybeare  and  Howson 
(who  stand  up  for  the  journey  into  Spain,  and  allow  two  years 
for  it)  place  the  execution  of  Paul  in  the  summer  of  68,  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks  before  Nero's  death.  Some  suppose  Patd 
to  have  come  of  his  own  accord  to  Rome  during  the  persecu- 
tion f  others,  that  he  was  apprehended  while  travelling  else- 
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where,  perliaps  at  NioopoliB,  in  Illyricam  (where  he  bids  Titos 
join  him  for  the  winter,  Tit.  iiL  12). 

If  the  Epistle  to  the  Sebrewi  is  Paul's,  it  may  be  snpposed 
(aa  it  dates  itself  from  Italy,  ziiL  24)  to  haye  been  written 
either  daring  or  shortly  after  his  fbrst  imprisonment.  The 
first  letter  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titos  were  probably  written 
during  his  last  Asian  and  Macedonian  toor, — the  former  from 
Macedonia,  the  latter  from  Ephesos ;  and  the  second  to  Timothy 
was  written  evidently  doring  his  second  imprisonment  at  Bome, 
when  he  has  been  examined  *once  before  Nero,  and  is  '^  ready 
to  be  offered,''  feeling  that  the  time  of  his  departore  is  at  hand 

The  ey^its  of  Paul's  Hfe  may  be  nsefoUy  presented  in  a 
tabolar  yiew,  including  the  respectiye  dates  of  his  Epistles  at 
the  places  where  they  were  written,  and  intermingling  also 
the  most  important  world-dates  of  the  same  period.  I  take 
these,  somewhat  abridged,  from  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Yol. 
n.  p.  560).  The  dates  connected  with  the  supposed  Spanish 
journey  are  marked  as  doubtfrd  (?)  in  their  own  table,  and  the 
few  that  follow  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  earlier  by  three 
or  four  years,  if  we  adopt  Lardner's  conclusions.  The  earlier 
dates  also  (prior  to  the  year  44)  are  confessedly  doubtfol,  and 
the  eyents  from  39  to  43  are  only  conjecturally  ascribed  to  that 
time. 

CHiu)KOLoeT  OF  Pattl's  Apostleship. 

A.D. 

36  ?  St.  Paul's  conyersion. 

37?  At  Damascus.     (Accession  of  Caligula,  March  16.) 

38  ?  Plight  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  thence  to  Tarsus. 

39 — 43  ?  Preaches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  making  Tarsus  head- 
quarters, and  probably  undergoes  most  of  the  sufferings 
mentioned  2  Cor.  zi.  24 — 26.  (Accession  of  Claudius, 
Jan.  25,  A.D.  41.) 

44  Brought  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch,  and  stays  a  year  bef(He 

the  famine.    (Death  of  Herod  Agrippa.    Cuspius  Pados, 
procurator  of  Judea.) 

45  Yisits  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  to  relieye  the  fronine. 
46,  47  At  Antioch.     (Tiberius  Alexander,  procurator.) 

48,  49  First  missumary  Journey  from  Antioch  to  Cyprus,  An- 
tioch in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  Derbe,  and  back 
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A.D. 

through  the  same  to  Antioch.     (Agrippa  II.  made  king 
of  Chalcidice.) 
60     "  Council  of  Jerusalem."     (Cumanus,  procurator.) 

51  Second  missionary  journey  from  Antioch  to  Cilicia,  Lycaonia, 

Cralatia, 

52  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea,'  Athens,   Corinth; 

torites  1  Thessalonians.    (Claudius  expels  the  Jews  from 
Rome.) 

53  At  Corinth ;  writes  2  Thessalonians.     (Agrippa  IE.  made 

tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  Pelix  procurator  of  Judea.) 

54  (Spring)  He  leaves  Corinth,  reaches  Jerusalem  at  Pen- 

tecost, thence  to  Antioch.   (Accession  of  ITero,  Oct.  13.) 
Third  missionary  journey  (Autumn)  from  Antioch  (through 
Gralatia  and  Phrygia)  to  Ephesus. 
55,  56  At  Ephesus. 

57  (Spring)  Writes  1  Corinthians;  (summer)  leaves  Ephesus 

for  Macedonia,  where  (autumn)  he  tcrites  2  Corinthians; 
thence  (winter)  to  Corinth,  where  he  torites  Qalatians, 

58  (Spring)  Writes  Romans;  leaves  Corinth,  by  Philippi  and 

Miletus,  to  Jerusalem  (Pentecost),  where  he  is  arrested 
and  sent  to  CsBsarea. 

59  At  CsBsarea. 

60  (About  August)  Sent  to  Eome  by  Festus.    (Felix  recalled 

and  succeeded  by  Festus.) 
(Winter)  Shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

61  (Spring)  Arrives  at  Home. 

62  At  Eome ;  umtes  Fhilemon,  Colossians,  I^hesians^  Philip- 

pians, 

63  (Spring)  Is  acquitted,  and  goes  to  Macedonia  and  Asia 

Minor  (Phil.  ii.  24  and  Philem.  22). 

64  ?  (Joes  to  Spain.     (Great  fire  at  Bome,  July  19,  and  per- 

secution of  Christians.) 

65  ?  In  Spain.     ((Jessius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judea.) 

66  ?  From  Spain  ?  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Tim.  i.  3).     (Jewish  war 

begins.) 

67  *  (Summer)  Writes  1  Timothy  from  Macedonia. 

(Autumn)  Writes  Titus  from  Ephesus. 
("Winter)  At  ITicopob's,  in  Ulyricum. 
•  68    (Spring)  In  prison  at  Eome  \  writes  2  Timothy, 
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V 

A.D. 

(Summer)  Executed,  May  or  June.     (Death  of  Nero, 
middle  of  June.) 

[65  Executed,  according  to  Pagi  and  Basnage ;  whom  Lardner 
follows,  suggesting  the  end  of  64  as  possible.] 

I  shall  next  take  up  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  their 
most  probable  chronological  order;*  and^  having  first 
mentioned  any  new  contribution  which  the  particular 
Epistle  in  hand  may  offer  to  the  facts  of  Paul's  life,  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  outline  of  its  contents.  In 
these  abstracts,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  modernize  the 
customary  phraseology,  where  by  so  doing  I  think  I  can 
better  represent  the  ancient  thought  to  a  modem  reader's 
appreciation.  In  an  abstract  this  may  be  done,  to  a 
degree  that  is  hardly  allowable  in  a  translation.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  reader  the  great  advan- 
tage that  he  will  find  from  reading  the  Epistles  of  IJaul 
in  some  other  translation  than  the  authorized  English 
version.  Perhaps  no  parts  of  the  New  Testament  so 
much  need  re-translation  as  the  Epistles,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  correct  meaning ;  and  there  is  a 
freshness,  clearness  and  force  in  many  of  our  revised 
versions  (added  to  thdr  freedom  from  the  unnatural 
divisions  of  chapters  and  verses),  which  makes  us  con- 
scious at, once  that  we  have  never  before  understood  the 
apostle's  meaning  in  the  venerable  columns  of  King 
James's  translation.  Of  these  new  versions  I  may  here 
specify  a  few : 

Archbishop  Newcome's  Attempt  towards  Eevising  the  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  ITew  Testament  (perhaps  not  fi:ee  enough 
for  the  purpose  now  suggested). 

•  The  order  in  which  St.  Paul's  Epistles  stand  in  the  common 
Bible,  is  that  of  the  supposed  importance  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed, — a  very  unsatisfactory  plan  for  their  intelligent 
perusal.  I  shall  follow  Conybeare  and  Howson's  order,  noting  any 
important  difference  of  arrangement. 
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"Wakefield's  (Gilbert)  Translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(perhaps  too  bold  for  good  taste^  while  always  vigorous  and 
tosh  in  style). 

Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (A 
new  translation  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  given,  so  explana- 
tory as  to  approach  often  to  a  paraphrase.) 

The  New  Testament  (firom  Griesbach's  Text).  By  a  Layman. 
12mo.     Pickering.     1840. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text.  By 
Samuel  Sharpe.     12mo.     Moxon.     1844. 

To  these  newer  translations  must  be  added  a  recom- 
mendation' of  Paley's  instructive  IIor(B  Paulince,  The 
intelligent  reader  of  Paul's  Epistles  should  read  in  con- 
nection with  each  letter  the  corresponding  pages  of  that 
admirable  book.  For  learned  exposition,  old  Grotius  is 
a  host  in  himself.  More  modern  expositors  have  added 
little  to  his  Annoiationes  in  N.  T. 


THE   EPISTLES    OF   PAUL. 

EPISTLES   TO   THE   THESSALONIANS. 
(A.D.  52,  53.) 

These  two  letters  are  admitted  to  be,  not  only  the 
earliest  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  but  the  earliest  written 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  brought  him  (as 
detailed  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  xviii.)  to  Thessalonica,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  to  Corinth.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
here  carefully  re-peruse  the  history.  (See  also  pp.  378 — 
380.)  These  letters  were  written  from  Corinth  during 
Paul's  residence  there  of  a  year  and  half  (A.D.  52,  53). 
That  the  church  at  Thessalonica  consisted,  chiefly  if  not 
intirely,  of  converted  Gentiles,  is  plain  from  two  passages 

B  3 
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in  the  First  Epistle,  where  Paul  speaks  of  their  having 
**  turned  from  idols  to  the  service  of  the  living  and  true 
God"  (i.  9) ;  and,  again,  says  that  they  have  suffered  per- 
secution from  their  own  countrymen,  as  the  churches  in 
Judea  had  from  the  Jews  (ii.  14).  The  apostle  expresses 
the  strongest  affection  for  the  Thessalonians.  It  appears, 
from  the  First  Epistle,  that  while  Paul  was  alone  at 
Athens  waiting  for  Timothy  and  Silas,  whom  he  had  left 
at  Berea,  Timothy  had  gone  back,  by  his  direction,  to 
Thessalonica,  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  and  well- 
doing; and  it  was  on  Timothy's  rejoining  the  apostle  at 
Corinth,  that  the  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written.*  His  strong  language,  in  alluding  to  the  male- 
volence of  the  Jews  (ii.  15,  16),  is  quite  appropriate  to 
his  experience  at  Corinth  as  detailed  in  Acts  xviii.  6. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  are  in  brief  as  follows : 

Absieaoi  of  1  Thessaloniaks. 

Ch.  i.  1 .  The  apostle  (joining  the  names  of  Silas  and  Timothy 
with  his  own  in  the  salutation)  thanks  God  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Thessalonians  from  idolatry,  and  their  worthy  conduct 
as  Christians. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  He  refers  to  his  own  ministrations  and  example 
among  them,  and  encomrages  them  under  the  sufferings  which 
they  are  beginning  to  experience  from  their  heathen  feUow- 
countrymen,  just  as  the  Jewish  Christians  had  done  at  the 
hands  of  the  unconverted  Jews.  17.  He  tells  them  how  he 
longed  to  see  them  again,  and  had  intended  it  more  than  once, 
''but  Satan  had  hindered;*'!  ^  he  had  been  content  to  be 

♦'  The  received  text,  in  a  PS.  to  each  of  these  Epistles,  makes  them 
to  have  been  written  from  Athens ;  but  those  PSS.  are  comparatiyely 
modem  and  of  no  authority  against  internal  evidence.  In  this  case 
the  evidence  seems  plain  enough  for  Corinth,  as  Timothy  has  just 
rejoined  Paul  (1  Thess.  iii.  6),  and  this  happened,  not  at  Athens,  but 
at  Corinth,  as  stated  in  Acts  xviii.  6, 

t  Grotius  conjectures  that  the  necessity  of  frequent  disputations 
wit^  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  was  the  hindrance  aUuded  to. 
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alone  at  Athens,  while  Timothy  went  back  to  them  to  establish 
and  encourage  them  under  the  tribulations  which  he  had  warned 
them  to  expect.  !N"ow  Timothy  has  just  rejoined  him  with 
good  tidings  of  their  faith  and  charity  and  affectionate  regard 
for  their  apostLe,  and  his  heart  overflows  to  them  in  this  letter, 
and  he  repeats  the  hope  that  Gtod  will  direct  his  way  to  them. 
Ch.  iv.  1.  Furthermore,  the  apostle  beseeches  and  exhorts  the 
Thessalonians  to  maintain  a  scrupulous  purity  of  conduct  in 
respect  to  that  sensual  and  degrading  vice  which  was  thought  so 
lightly  of  by  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  which  (as  we  have  seen) 
had  been  already  reprobated  in  the  Jerusalem  letter  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. They  must  not  be  "  as  the  Gentiles  who  know  not  (Jod." 
"He  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness."* 
6.  He  deprecates  fraud  and  over-reaching  in  business,  thus  apply- 
ing Christian  morals  to  the  active  secular  life  of  their  com- 
mercial city.  9.  He  urges  brotherly  love  as  a  duty  divinely 
taught  by  Nature  itself;  commands  them  for  its  practice,  and 
beseeches  them  to  increase  in  it  more  and  more ;  but  he  evi- 
dentiy  hints  (11)  that  some  are  neglecting  the  proper  work  of 
their  secular  callings  (perhaps  imder  a  mistaken  religious  en- 
thusiasm too  easily  reconciling  itself  to  practical  indolence).f 
13.  Probably  in  allusion  to  the  tidings  of  some  death  or  deaths 
among  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  which  may  have  been  re- 
ported by  Timothy  to  the  apostie,  he  bids  them  "  not  sorrow 
even  as  others  who  have  no  hope.''  The  passage  is  so  full  of 
critical  difficulties,  while  so  interesting  to  the  faith  of  the 
heart,  that  it  must  be  presented  intire,  with  such  elucidations 
as  I  can  suggest.^ 

*  The  frequency  and  earnestness  of  these  allusions,  in  Paul's  Epis- 
tles to  his  Gentile  converts,  ought  deeply  to  impress  the  Christian 
reader,  and  especially  every  young  man.  No  false  delicacy  shall  lead 
me  to  veil  such  passages  in  these  abstracts,  nor  prevent  a  more  pointed 
reference  to  this  urgent  topic  of  morality,  in  connection  with  the  most 
forcible  of  St.  Paul's  pure-minded  appeals. 

t  Paul  seems  to  intend  a  reproof  for  this  abuse  of  the  Christian 
profession,  in  his  allusions  to  his  own  practice  among  them,  of  working 
diligently  for  his  own  maintenance  (ii.  6  and  9). 

t  "  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning 
them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  may  not  sorrow  like  others  who  have 
no  hope.    For  as  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so 
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Ch.  T.  1.  To  these  niTsteriotis  hints  the  apostle  adds  (in  lan- 
goage  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord's  prediction  of  his  own  com- 
ing) the  plain  ayowal  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  and  that  the  Christian  must  therefore 
he  always  ready.  12.  The  Epistle  concludes  with  affectionate 
exhortations  to  respect  the  appointed  elders  of  the  church,  and 

them  also  which  sleep  win  God,  through  Jesos,  bring  with  him.  Por 
this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Jiord,  that  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  go  before  them 
which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words"  (iv.  13—18). 

The  obscurity  of  certain  expressions  in  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom,  as  recorded  by  his  evangelists,  has  already 
been  freely  acknowledged- and  remarked  upon.  (See  p.  300,  note,) 
This  passage  in  St  Paul's  earliest  Epistle  seems  (on  the  broadest  and 
most  natuntl  view  we  can  take  of  it)  to  betray  that  confused  expectation 
of  a  coming  change  from  mortal  life  on  earth  to  immortal  life  else- 
where, which  continued,  long  after  the  apostle's  days  and  in  spite  of 
the  realised  destruction  of  JTerusalem,  to  connect  itself  in  many  minds 
with  the  Saviour's  prediction.  We  may  be  unwilling  to  think  that 
St.  Paul  had  so  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  *'  word  of  the  Lord " 
(through  whatever  channels  he  had  heard  it  reported) ;  but  how  else 
can  the  words  before  us  be  reasonably  explained,  except  as  expressing 
the  conviction  that  he  himself  and  some  of  those  to  whom  he  writes 
will  still  be  alive  at  the  coming  end  of  this  mortal  state  ?  It  is  **  tM 
that  are  alive  and  remain  "  (or  those  oftu  that  are).  And  the  mistake 
was  not  as  regards  the  time,  for  Jesus  had  expressly  said,  ''  before  this 
generation  pass  away."  The  mistake  was  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  expected  event.  The  end  of  the  age  would  destroy  Jerusalem  and 
end  the  Law ;— the  new  age  of  the  Gospel,  the  reign  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  would  thereupon  begin.  Is  it  surprising  that,  while  the  pre- 
dicted event  was  yet  undeveloped,  even  apostles  (if  not  miraculously 
guarded  from  mistake)  should  have  erred  in  their  expectations  ? 

This  subject  recurs  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  same  church,  amid 
yet  more  curious  and  difficult  details,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 
Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  idea  never  re-appears  with  all 
these  details  in  any  other  Epistle  of  Paul's  ;  and  that  the  only  other 
place  in  which  it  is  very  distinctly  implied  is  in  the  next  letter  he 
wrote,  namely,  the  First  to  the  Corinthians.  Does  not  this  seem  as 
if  he  himself  soon  outgrew  his  own  mistake  ? 
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with  other  suggestioiis  designed^  as  some  think,  for  the  elders, 
all  hearing  upon  practical  holiness.  He  sends  the  customary 
greeting*  to  the  brethren,  desires  that  his  letter  may  be  read 
publicly  to  them  all,  and  adds  (in  his  own  hand- writing  pro- 
bably) his  benediction. 

The  SECOND  letter  to  the  Thessalonian  church  is  almost 
intirely  devoted  to  one  subject,  which  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  first  letter,  namely,  the  sedond  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  the  apostle's 
hearing,  that  some  of  the  Thessalonians  believed,  or 
professed  to  believe,  as  on  the  authority  of  his  teaching, 
or  else  of  his  letter  (ii.  1,  2),f  that  the  day  of  Christ  was 
then  close  at  hand;  and  some  made  this  a  reason,  or  an 
excuse,  for  neglecting  the  secular  work  of  life  and  "walk- 
ing disorderly."  To  remove  this  misapprehension  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  to  rectify  the  disorderly  living,  is 
the  object  of  the  Second  Epistle. 

ABSIKA.CT  GS   2   ThESSALOKIANS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Paul  stiU  holds  out  the  expectation  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  as  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to 
them  under  persecution,  and  plainly  anticipates  a  display  of 
retributory  vengeance  against  the  opponents  of  the  Gk)spel,  such 
as  might  perhaps  (though  not  very  easily)  be  interpreted  as  a 
vague  description  of  the  coming  end  of  the  Jewish  state ;  while, 

•  "  Greet  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss."  A  custom  referred 
to  in  some  other  Epistles.  "  The  men  and  women  were  placed  in 
separate  parts  of  the  building  where  they  met  for  worship  ;  and  then, 
before  receiying  the  Holy  Communion,  the  men  kissed  the  men,  and 
the  women  the  women.  Before  the  ceremony,  a  proclamation  was 
made  by  the  principal  deacon :  *  Let  none  bear  malice  against  any  ; 
let  none  do  it  in  hypocrisy.' "   (Conybeare  and  Howson,  I.  427,  note,) 

t  Some  consider  this  passage  to  imply  that  a  letter  had  been  forged 
in  the  apostle's  name.  At  the  end  of  this  Second  Epistle,  he  lays 
stress  upon  his  having  written  the  salutation  with  his  0¥m  hand,  his 
**  token  in  every  Epistle." 
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howeyer,  such  an  interpretation  would  be  deficient,  inasmuch 
aa  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were  not 
Jews,  but  "  their  own  countrymen." 

Oh.  if.  1.  But  while  still  anticipating  the  day  of  Christ, 
Paul  bids  them  not  be  deceived  into  the  idea  of  its  immediate 
approach ;  for  (as  he  had  told  them  in  person*)  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  away  first;  and  wickedness,  now  working 
secretly,  will  shew  itself  plainly ;  the  man  of  sin  will  stand 
disclosed;  influences  now  hindering  will  have  ceased  to  obstruct 
the  developement  of  the  evil ;  a  strong  delusion  will  be  upon 
the  wicked  power  thus  spoken  of;  till  "  the  Lord  will  consume 
him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming."  The  words  of  this  remarkable 
passage  are  placed  below.f     15.  The  apostle  exhorts  to  stead- 

•  Hence  half  the  obscurity  of  what  the  apostle  has  written.  If  we 
knew  just  what  he  had  before  said  to  them,  we  should  better  under- 
stand what  he  now  writes. 

t  *'  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means :  for  that  day  shall  not 
come,  except  there  have  come  the  falling  away  first,  and  the  man  of 
sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  Ood,  or  that  is  worshiped ;  so  that 
he  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God. 
Bemember  y«  not  that,  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
things  ?  And  ye  know  what  hinderetii  now  ;  so  that  he  may  be  re- 
vealed in  his  own  time.  For  the  mystery  of  wickedness  doth  already 
work  :  only  he  who  now  hindereth  will  hinder,  until  he  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  be  revealed,  whom  the 
Lord  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  :  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  the  power  and  signs  and  wonders  of 
falsehood  ;  and  with  all  the  deception  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  lore  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  the  lie :  that  they  aU  may  be  con- 
demned who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness" (U.  3—12). 

This  difficult  passage  has,  of  course,  found  many  absurd  interpre- 
tations. The  Man  of  Sin  has  been  variously  taken  to  be  the  Boman 
power,  the  Pope,  Napoleon,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  disposed 
to  regard  Mahomet,  or  Luther,  or  both,  as  so  designated.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  Paul  is  speaking  of  what  he  expects  to  witness  while  he 
and  his  correaponderUs  live,  though  it  is  not  close  at  hand.  Nearer 
Interpretations  have  been,  however,  attempted.    The  Man  of  Sin  has 
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£Eistnes8 ;  cb.  iii.  1.  desiies  their  prayers  on  his  behalf;  6.  bids 
them  withdraw  firom  every  one  whose  conduct  is  disorderly, 

been  taken  for  Caligula,  who  ordered  his  statue  to  be  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  But  that  was  already  a  past  incident,  when 
Paul  wrote  this  letter  (in  the  reign  of  Claudius)  anticipating  a  Man 
of  Sin. 

If,  however,  as  already  hinted  by  me,  and  as  acknowledged  even 
by  orthodox  divines,  St.  Paul  shared  in  the  mistaken  but  general 
expectation  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  come  again  in  that  very  genera- 
tion (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  I.  431),  it  seems  an  absurd  attempt 
to  find  a  distinct  and  true  fulfilment  of  his  words  in  subsequent  events ; 
and  their  true  spirit  surely  is  to  be  found  rather  by  entering  into  the 
anticipations  which  were  natural  to  a  religious  and  observant  man 
in  his  circumstances,  possessed  with  the  erroneous  idea  of  Christ's 
personal  return  to  judgment  as  about  to  happen  within  the  period  of 
the  then  existing  generation. 

Part  of  the  phraseology  of  this  passage  reminds  us  of  Christ's  own 
prediction  as  recorded  by  Matthew  (xxiv.  4,  11,  24) :  "Take  heed 
that  no  man  deceive  you ;  for  many  will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I 
am  Christ,  and  will  deceive  many."  "Many  false  prophets  will  arise, 
and  will  deceive  many."  "  There  will  arise  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  and  will  shew  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  they  will  deceive  the  very  jelect."  Then  the  man  of 
Mtn  exdUing  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  is  not  unlike  the  words  in 
which  the  book  of  Daniel  describes  the  presumptuous  irreverence  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  destruction  of  his  power  (Dan.  vii. 
25—27)  ;  and  also  recalls  to  mind  another  passage  in  Daniel  (ix.  27), 
and  our  Lord's  allusion  to  it  (Matt  xxiv.  15),  where  the  abomination 
of  desolation  is  spoken  of  as  standing  in  the  holy  place.  We  need  not 
doubt  that  these  passages  of  Jewish  Scripture  and  of  currently  remem- 
bered Christian  prophecy,  were  present  often  to  ou!r  apostle's  mind, 
when  he  thought  and  wrote  of  the  expected  coming  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  further  realize  the  social  and  political  circumstances  amidst 
which  he  moved,  and  of  which  he  was  not  an  inattentive  observer,  we 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  do  some  sort  of  justice  to  his  expectation  and 
advice  as  expressed  to  the  Thessalonian  church.  We  shall  find  these, 
in  short,  to  be  manly  and  wise  under  the  circumstances.  The  leader 
of  the  Christian  mission  among  the  Gentiles,  Paul  finds  his  churches 
everywhere  exposed  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  persecution.  The 
Christians  are  not  of  the  world,  but  their  Master  has  chosen  them  out 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  hates  them.  The  surrounding  heathenism 
is  not  merely  a  false  speculation,  belief  or  worship,  but  is  essentially 
promotive  of  false  morals  and  depraved  practice.  The  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.  The  Christian  church  has  to  sustain  for  a  while 
^a  hard  but  glorious  conflict  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  till  the  Son 
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appealing  to  his  own  example  of  industrious  self-support  when 
among  them.  17.  The  salutation  is,  he  says,  in  his  own  hand : 
Thus  I  write:  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all.    Amen.*' 

of  Man  shall  come,  when  (as  Paul  and  many  others  trust)  the  mortal 
state  will  pass  away,  and  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  be 
visibly  substituted.  Christ  himself  had  limited  the  time :  **  This  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  till  all  be  fulfilled."  And  they  quite  truly  under- 
stand the  limits  of  the  time ;  only  they  misunderstand  the  nature  of 
his  promised  coming.  And  when  his  spiritual  coming  shall  have  been 
realized  as  he  designed  it  to  be  understood  (in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  some  years  after  St.  Paul's  death),  those  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate thieit  fulfilment  will  thenceforth  misinterpret  the  predicted  time, 
and  still  expect  his  coming,  generation  after  generation. 

Paul  looks  around  him  for  such  signs  of  the  times  as  maybe  already 
discernible.  It  still  wants  (as  we  know  by  the  event)  about  eighteen 
years  to  the  final  fulfilment  of  Christ's  prophecy  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  But,  while 
the  apostle  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  close  at 
hand,  he  thinks  he  sees  causes  in  action  which  will,  before  very  long, 
mature  the  predicted  state  of  things  in  which  it  will  assuredly  come. 
The  furious  and  malignant  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  Gentile  world,  seem  to  point  to  the  crisis  as  not  far  distant.  The 
wickedness  is  already  at  work,  though  in  a  comparatively  secret  man- 
ner. Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  when  Caligula's  mad  impiety 
almost  excited  Judea  to  open  rebellion,  the  political  crisis  was  writh 
difficulty  averted  by  the  wise  procrastination  of  the  procurator,  till 
the  emperor's  death  removed  the  alarm.  A  more  conciliating,  if  not 
a  wiser,  will  has  since  wielded  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Koman 
empire  (Claudius  succeeded  A.D.  41),  and  at  present  hinders  the 
conflicting  elements  of  Jewish  enthusiasm  or  superstition  and  Roman 
worldliness  from  bursting  into  deadly  fight  And  **  he  will  hinder  till 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  But  Claudius  is  no  longer  young.  At 
62  years  of  age,  and  never  of  robust  health,  his  prospect  of  life  is  some- 
what uncertain.  And  his  adopted  successor  is— Nero,  a  very  young 
man,  but  of  no  virtuous  promise.  Or  more  likely  the  succession  may 
be  disputed,  and  lax  government  ensue. 

If  this  had  been  the  tone  of  the  apostle's  conversation  when  he  was 
with  the  Thessalonians  (to  which  he  alludes,  ii.  5),  we  shotdd  say  such 
conversation  was  very  natural,  and  that  his  mode  of  alluding  to  "that 
which  hindereth,"  in  his  letter  to  them,  would  be  intelligible  to  his 
friends,  while  properly  discreet  on  his  part.  Expecting,  as  he  evi- 
dently did  at  this  period  of  his  ministry,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  come  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age  then  drawing  to  its  close, 
was  it  unnatural,  or  otherwise  than  sagacious,  to  expect,  that  the 
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EPISTLES  TO  THE  COED^THLOTS. 
(A.I).  57.) 

The  church  at  Corinth  was  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
A.D.  52,  53,  on  his  second  missionary  tour,  as  recorded 
in  Acts  xviii.  1—18.  (See  pp.  379,  380.)  The  apostle's 
converts  were  chiefly  Gentiles.  But  many  Jews  were  soon 
after  added  to  the  church  through  the  ministry  of  ApoUos 
(Acts  xviii.  27,  28),  through  whom,  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  elements  of  mystical 
speculation  may  have  been  unwittingly  grafted  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  while,  however,  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Paul,  in  this  First  Epistle,  without  the  slightest 
intimation  of  disapproval,  and  indeed  with  most  generous 
appreciation  aa  a  fellow-labourer. 

repressed  elements  of  lawlessness  would  break  out  on  the  next  change 
of  imperial  hands,  and  that  the  troubled  times  ensuing  would  be 
closed  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  ? 

Claudius  died  and  Nero  succeeded  within  a  year  from  this  time, 
A.I).  54.  Nero's  reign  began  well,  under  the  influence  of  Seneca  and 
Burrus ;  and  the  causes  of  the  Jewish  war  did  not  become  yisibly 
active  for  some  years  yet.  And  it  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  theo- 
logians (though  I  know  none  who  have  published  the  remark )^  that 
this  mistaken  expectation  of  St.  Paul's,  though  he  repeats  it  in  a 
gentler  form  in  his  next  written  letter  (1  Cor.)  in  the  third  year  of 
Nero,  altogether  disappears  from  his  correspondence  thenceforth.  It 
does  not  revive  even  in  the  letters  written  under  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion, when  our  apostle  himself  was  in  prison  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and 
anticipating  martyrdom.  He  still  looks  for  the  *'  appearing  of  the 
Lord,"  but  no  longer  describes  it  as  he  once  ventured  to  do.  Paul's 
mind,  no  doubt,  outgrew  its  own  mistake  under  the  teaching  of  events, 
which,  however,  taught  many  other  minds  in  vain.  It  is  not  correct, 
then,  to  represent  this  expectation  of  the  coming  end  of  the  world  as 
the  settled  and  uniform  belief  of  the  apostles  and  their  times.  Only 
in  a  partial  sense  is  it  a  scriptural  doctrine,  and  in  no  proper  sense  a 
revealed  doctrine.  It  is  a  mistaken  but  pardonable  inference  from 
CShrist's  prophecy,  while  that  prophecy  was  still  unfulfilled ;  and,  in 
Paul's  mind  at  least,  it  was  revoked  before  the  real  fulfilment  came, — 
as,  indeed,  Paul  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age. 
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The  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from 
Ephesus  (on  the  apostle's  third  journey),  A.D.  57,  as 
X^y^^r appears  fromxh.  xvi.  8,  where  he  says,  "  I  will  taxry  at 
Ephesus  till  [Pentecost;"  and  from  ver.  19,  where  he 
gives  salutations  from  the  churches  of  Asia.  (For  this 
residence  in  Ephesus,  see  Acts  xix.  and  p.  382.)  The 
letter  was  prohahly  sent  hy  the  hands  of  Titus. 

In  the  interval  hetween  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth 
and  the  date  of  this  letter,  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
church  has  grown  and  in  many  respects  prospered,  other 
symptoms  the  reverse  of  satisfactory  had  manifested 
themselves.     Party  divisions  had  grown  up,  and  some 
gross  heathen  immoralities  had  been  brought  in,  which 
should  have  been  altogether  left  behind  by  those  who 
joined  the  people  of  Christ.     The  name  of  Apollos  had 
been  taken  as  a  party  badge  by  some,  that  of  Paul  bj 
others,  of  Cephas  or  Peter  by  a  third  party.*     This 
last-mentioned  fact  seems  to  intimate  that  a  Palestinian 
or  strict  Jewish  party,  calling  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Peter,  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  maintained  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  incumbent 
even  upon  Gentile  Christians.     And  it  is  equally  plain 
that  heathen  philosophy,  as  well  as  heathen  immorality, 
had  infected  a  part  of  the  Corinthian  church  with  its 
bold  denial  of  a  future  life.     The  apostle  (iv.  16)  pain- 
fully alludes  to  their  "  ten  thousand  guides,"  while  he 
affectionately  claims  to  be  their  "  only  father  in  the 
Gospel." 

It  is  supposed  by  some,f  that  during  the  two  years 
(Acts  xix.  10)  of  Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus  and  the 

•  Ch.  i.  12.  •*  And  I  of  Christ"  surely  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  party  so  calling  themselves.  Is  it  not  rather  the  apostle's 
hint  that  this  name,  least  thought  of,  should  have  been  the  only  name 
for  them  all } 

t  Conybeare  and  Howson,  n.  18. 
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neighbourhood^  he  may  have  made  a  short  visit  to  Corinth. 
This  supposition  arises  from  his  speaking,  in  his  second 
letter,  of  being  ready  a  Mrd  time  to  come  to  them 
(2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1).  But  he  does  not  say  he  had 
been  twice  before.  He  is  "  ready  a  third  time  ;**  and 
he  had  confessedly  changed  his  plan  once,  and  instead 
of  passing  (from  Ephesus  by  sea)  through  Corinth  into 
Macedonia,  and  then  back  by  Corinth,  as  he  once  thought 
of  doing,  he  went  through  Macedonia  into  Corinth,  and 
back  through  Macedonia,  thus  making  one  visit  at 
Corinth  instead  of  two  {2  Cor.  i.  16).  And  this  change 
of  purpose  having  been  objected  against  him  as  a  sign 
of  weakness,  he  declares  that  he  had  deferred  his  earlier 
intended  visit,  to  spare  them  (ver.  2S).  There  is  no 
need,  then,  of  supposing  a  second  visit  before  the  date 
of  the  first  letter. 

Some  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  an  earlier  letter  than 
that  which  we  know  as  1  Cor.  This  supposition  is 
founded  upon  what  he  says  (v.  9) :  "I  wrote  you  in 
the  epistle,  not  to  company  with  fornicators*'  {iypaypa 
vfiiy  h  lii  ciri7oX^.  But  this  may  refer  to  what  he  has 
just  written*  in  this  very  letter,  in  verses  2  and  7  of  the 
same  chapter,  and  which  he  goes  on  to  explain,  limit 
and  enforce. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  church  at  Corinth, 
or  a  part  of  them,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  apostle, 
asking  his  opinion  on  various  points ;  for  he,  in  this 
letter,  again  and  again  refers  to  their  inquiries,  quoting 
even  the  words  of  their  letter,  and  giving  full  and  ex- 
press answers.     Probably  this  letter  from  Corinth  had 

*  ykypa^a  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  strictly  classical  than 
iypai^a ;  but  the  New  Testament  Greek  is  not  strictly  classical ;  and 
Paul  uses  the  very  same  expression,  iypa^f/Ot  to  the  Gidatians  (vi.  11)  : 
"  Ye  see  in  what  large  letters  I  have  written  to  you,  with  mine  own 
hand." 
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been  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Stephanus,  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus  (xvL  17) ;  and  they,  or  some  of  them,  may  have 
been  the  same  persons  as  those  of  the  household  of  Chloe 
(i.  1 1),  from  whom  the  apostle  had  learned  in  conversa- 
tion (what  their  letter  had  not  mentioned)  that  there 
were  **  contentions"  among  them. 

Before  writing  this  letter,  Paul  has  sent  Timothy  and 
Erastus  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  2^) ;  and  from  this 
letter  it  appears  (iv.  17  and  xvi.  10)  that  the  mission  of 
the  former  is  to  include  a  visit  to  Corinth.  But  of 
Timothy's  visit  we  have  no  record,  nor  any  allusion  to 
it  as  actually  accomplished.  Paul  himself  means  to  come 
soon,  "if  the  Lord  will"  (iv,  19,  xi.  34),  after  passing 
through  Macedonia,  and  probably  to  winter  vnth  them 
(xvi.  5).  The  fulfilment  of  this  visit  is  implied  in  the 
very  brief  account  of  his  subsequent  visit  to  Macedonia 
and  Greece  (Achaia),  in  Acts  xx.  1 — 4".  (See  p.  383.) 
But  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  also  before  going  to 
Corinth,  namely,  from  Philippi  on  his  way  into  Achaia 
about  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle. 


Abstea-Ct  op  1  CoEnrrHiANS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Salutation,  jointly  with  Sosthenes,  addressed,  not 
only  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  but  also  to  all  that  in  every 
place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  4.  Paul 
thanks  God  for  their  conversion  and  Christian  gifts  and  privi- 
leges, and,  in  the  name  of  these  things,  rebukes  their  party- 
spirit.  For  his  own  part,  he  is  glad  to  remember  that  he  had 
baptized  scarcely  any  one  at  Corinth ;  so  that  there  is  no  colour- 
able pretence  for  a  I^aul  faction,  and  should  be  for  no  other. 
He  had  preached  the  simple  and  pure  Gk>spel  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied,— to  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  subtle,  wisdom- 
seeking  Greeks,  folly ;  but  a  divine  power- and  wisdom  to  those 
who  accept  it. 

Ch.  iL  1.   He  refers  to  his  own  manner  of  preaching  the 
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Gospel  among  them,  as  accordcmt  with  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  this  divine  wisdom,  and  not  affecting  the  subtlety  of  thought 
or  the  ihetorical  style  of  the  Greek  philosophies.  He  had 
come  among  them  in  weakness  and  fear  and  great  trembling,* 
but  had  been  sustained  by  the  powerful  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  their  faith  had  been  based,  not  upon  human 
wisdom,  but  upon  the  power  of  God.  7.  But  this  Gospel  is 
wisdom  indeed  to  all  spirituallyrminded  persons ;  and  gross- 
minded  (carnal)  persons  and  merely  intellectual  (natural)  per- 
sons call  it  folly,  because  they  cannot  appreciate  it. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Paul  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  regard  them 
as  full-grown  spiritual  men,  but  as  babes  in  Christ,  animal- 
minded.  And  their  present  dissensions  prove  that  they  are 
not  yet  spiritual.  Paul  and  Apollos  are  only  ministers  of  God; 
the  church  is  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged ;  its  mem- 
bers are  the  spiritual  temple  of  God,  to  be  kept  holy  and  un- 
defiled.  18.  The  world's  wise  man  has  yet  to  learn  from  on 
high,  how  all  things  subserve  the  disciples  of  the  heavenly 
wisdom.  All  things  are  theirs;  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas,  the 
world  itself,  life,  death,  things  present  and  to  come ;  all  are 
theirs;  and  they  are  Christ* s;  and  Christ  is  Gt)d*s.  Let  the 
apostles  be  looked  upon  as  servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of 
the  secrets  of  divine  revelation. 

Ch.  iv.  6.  What  he  has  written  about  Apollos  and  himself, 
he  bids  them  take  home  to  themselves,  and  cease  to  vaunt  their 
own  knowledge  and  attainments.  8.  The  teachers  could  be 
satisfied  to  be  of  no  account,  if  the  taught  were  really  fiill  and 
rich  and  royal.  Paul's  sharp  yet  genial  satire  here  shews 
itself.  But  (14)  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  write  this  to  shame 
them,  but  to  warn  them  as  his  beloved  sons.  17.  He  has  sent 
Timothy  to  them  to  bring  them  into  remembrance  of  his  way 
of  Christian  teaching ;  and  he  will  follow  soon  and  "  discover 
not  the  words  of  the  boasters,  but  their  power."  Shall  he 
come  (he  asks  them)  with  a  rod  ?  or  in  love  ? 

Ch.  V.  1.  With  deepest  sorrow  and  shame  on  their  behalf, 
the  apostle  has  heard  of  a  sin  of  lust  existing  among  them, 

«  Hi-health,  say  some ;  perhaps  rather  the  natural  anxiety  which 
his  first  encounter  with  Greek  thought  at  Athens  had  produced  in 
his  mind. 
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Buoli  as  is  scaroelj  known  even  among  heathens^ — ''  that  a  man 
should  have  his  other's  wife."  And  they  are  puffed  up! 
''instead  of  mouining  as  they  rather  ought  to  do."  4.  He 
distinctly  and  unhesitatingly  hids  them  dismiss  the  offender 
from  the  church  till  he  repents  and  reforms  his  life.  9.  He 
explains  that  in  hidding  them  not  keep  company  with  fonii- 
caters  (as  also  with  other  offenders),  he  does  not  speak  of 
heathens  outside  their  communion,  hut  of  brethren  within. 
To  avoid  every  such  person,  one  had  need  "go  out  of  the 
world;"  but  they  must  "put  away  from  among  themselves 
that  wicked  person." 

Gh.  vi.  1.  The  apostle  reprobates  the  practice  of  appearing 
before  the  heathen  tribunals  to  settle  small  disputes,  instead 
of  finding  arbitrators  among  themselves.  If  the  "  holy  people 
of  Christ  are  to  judge  the  world,"*  cannot  they  settle  little 
matters  among  themselves?  But  there  must  be  something 
wrong  when  Christian  brethren  go  to  law  with  each  other  at 
all.  They  ought  rather  to  bear  wrong  than  to  do  it.  Chris- 
tian wrong-doing  should  be  an  impossibility.  No  wrong-doer 
can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  were  such  before 
their  conversion  are  now  washed,  sanctified  and  justified,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  12.  Does 
some  one  plead:  "All  things  are'lawftd  to  me"?t  Paul 
repHes :  Not  all  things  are  expedient.  And  of  all  things  that 
are  lawful,  it  is  weU  not  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
any.  Is  it  said:  "Food  is  made  for  the  appetite,  and  the 
appetite  demands  food"  ?  Yet  both  are  temporary  and  mortal. 
And  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,'  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  for  the  body ;  and  He  who  raised  up  the  Lord  wiU  raise 
us  up  also.  Christians  are  members  of  Christ ;  and  shall  the 
members  of  Christ  beQome  the  members  of  a  harlot?  The 
apostle  is  most  earnest  upon  this  often-recurring  aspect  of 
heathen  immorality.     Flee  fornication,  he  repeats.     While 

*  Traces  of  the  outward  Messianic  idea  are  evident  m  such  allusions 
as  this.  The  **  day  of  Christ"  is  anticipated  throughout  this  Epistle, 
but  in  a  far  less  defined  form  than  in  the  Thessalonian  letters.  In  the 
fifteenth  chapter  the  most  remarkable  allusion  occurs. 

t  The  words  apparently  of  their  letter,  quoted  again  by  the  apostle 
in  the  connection  in  which  they  were  written  (x.  23), 
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other  Bills  that  men  commit  may  seem  without  bodily  results, 
this  is  a  sin  against  a  man's  own  body ;  and  that  body  ought 
to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  be  served  by 
the  body  as  weU  as  the  soul. 

Ch.  vii.  1.  Paul  next  answers  the  questions  put  to  him  in 
the  Corinthian  letter : 

Pirst,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  marriage  under  the  impend- 
ing troubles.  2.  Plainly  it  is  the  true  preventive  of  sin.  7. 
But  to  the  vddowers  and  widows  he  says,  it  is  good  for  them 
to  remain  as  they  are,  like  himself,*  if  they  can  bear  it;  if 
not,  let  them  marry.  This  he  says  permissively;  but  to  those 
who  are  married  (10)  authoritatively,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
he  repudiates  the  idea  that  marriage  is  dissolved  by  the  im- 
pending troubles  or  the  coming  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Christian  husband  or  vrife  of  an  unbelieving  partner  is  not  to 
sbake  off,  but  to  sanctify,  the  relationship.  Only,  if  the  unbe- 
lieving husband  o^  wife  is  determined  to  separate,  let  the  other 
consent  for  peace'  sake.  17.  In  the  same  spirit,  let  every 
Christian  continue  in  the  condition  in  which  be  was  when 
called :  if  circumcised,  let  him  think  no  more  of  it ;  if  not,  let 
him  by  no  means  submit  to  the  rite ; — ^is  he  a  slave,  let  him 
not  care  (though,  if  he  may  be  made  &ee,  let  him  use  the 
opportunity).  If  he  be  a  servant  (slave),  he  is  Christ's  fi^ed- 
man ;  if  firee,  he  is  Christ's  servant,  25.  Then,  as  to  giving 
their  young  women  in  marriage,— '^  considering  the  impending 
trouble,"  Paul  thinks  it  best  for  a  man  to  remain  as  he  is.  "If 
married,  seek  not  to  be  loosed ;  if  firee,  seek  not  a  wife."  Tet 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  marrying ;  only  mortal  sorrows  may 
be  the  heavier  to  both  parties.  ''  The  time  is  short,  and  the 
fashion  of  this  world  is  passing  away."  The  married  will  be 
more  anxious  about  worldly  matters;  the  unmarried  more 
singly  devoted  to  the  things  of  the  Lord.  They  must  decide 
for  themselves  after  all;  but  such  is  Paul's  judgment,  and  he 
"  thinks  he  too  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  Gbd." 

Cb.  viii.  1.  Tbe  next  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  letter  of  the 

•  This  seems  to  ahew  that  Paul  was  a  -widower  (the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  church) ;  unless  by  toXq  Aydftotg  «d»  raig  x^P'^  (literally, 
unmarried  men  and  widowed  women),  we  are  to  understand  both  the 
unmarried  and  the  bereft  of  both  sexes. 
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Corinthian  elders  was,  whether  a  Christian  might  eat  of  meat 
which  had  been  ofifered  to  an  idol.*  Some  scrupled  to  do  it; 
but  those  who  wrote,  oi  some  whose  words  were  reported, 
talked  in  this  style :  "  "We  know  (for  we  all  have  knowledge!) 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  at  all,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God 
but  one.  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whetiier 
in  heayen  or  in  earth  (as  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many), 
yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  Qod,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  unto  Him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  through  him."  Your  fancied 
knowledge,  says  Paul,  puflfe  you  up ;  while  a  loving  regard  to 
others  would  at  once  teach  you  what  to  do.  And  some  are  not 
80  "  knowing"  as  you,  but  think  they  are  holding  communion 
with  the  idol  by  eating ;  and  their  weak  conscience  is  defiled. 
"  But  meat  (you  say)  commendeth  us  not  to  God."  No ;  but 
take  care  that  your  freedom  be  not  a  stumbling-block  to  weaker 
brethren.  Better  never  eat  flesh  meat  at  aU,  than  lead  weak 
consciences  into  sin. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  The  apostle  turns  abruptly  to  another  subject, 
not  perhaps  in  their  epistle,  but  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the 
mouths  of  many  at  Corinth  who  disparaged  his  apostolical 
authority.  Perhaps  they  cavilled  at  his  not  having  been  one 
of  the  twelve  personal  attendants  of  Christ.  Apparently  they 
perverted  against  him  the  fine  independence  of  spirit  with 
which  he  had  maintained  himself  by  tent-making,  rather  than 
throw  himself  upon  the  limited  resources  of  certain  churches, 
or  the  tardy  generosity  of  others.  "Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  &c. 
You  are  the  seal  of  my  apostleship ;  and  this  is  my  answer  to 
those  who  question  my  authority."  4.  He  asserts  his  apostolic 
right,  equally  with  Cephas  and  the  Lord's  brothers,  to  be 
maintained  by  his  converts,  and  to  take  a  wife  if  he  chose. 
They  that  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar ;  and 

*  Just  as  with  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  only  portions  of  which  were 
actually  offered,  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  either  taken  home  by  the 
offerer,  or,  becoming  the  perquisite  of  the  priest,  would  naturally  find 
its  way  to  the  shambles. 

t  yvwenv,  lofty  discernment,  superior  intelligence.  It  is  rather  a 
proud  word  (as  used,  at  least,  by  some) ;  it  is  the  root  of  Gnostieitmt 
both  etymologically  and  historically. 
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just  SO,  "  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  those  who  preach  his 
Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  15.  But  he  has  not  used 
his  rights.  He  is  impelled  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  cannot 
be  silent ;  and,  while  independent  of  all  men,  he  is  ready  to 
serve  all,  conciliating  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew  himself,  so  far  as  he 
can,  and  to  the  Gentiles  vindicating  their  freedom  from  the 
Law,  while  "  not  without  a  law  to  God,  but  under  Christ's 
law." 

Ch.  X.  1.  He  ftirther  warns  the  Corinthians  against  immo- 
rality and  idolatry  (the  two  constantly  connected)  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people.  15.  He  appeals  to  their  own  in- 
.  telligence  to  acknowledge  that,  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
hold  communion  with  Christ,  and  the  ceremonial  Israelites  by 
eating  of  the  sacrifice  are  identified  with  the  Jewish  worship, 
80,  though  the  idol  is  nothing  at  all,  yet  partaking  of  its  sacri- 
fice is  partaking. of  demon  worship.  Does  any  one  repeat,  "All 
things  are  lawfrd  for  me  "  ?  Yes ;  but  not  all  things  are  ex- 
pedient. All  things  may  be  strictly  lawful,  but  not  all  things 
tend  to  mutual  improvement.  Let  every  man  be  guided  by 
his  neighbour's  good,  rather  than  his  own  pleasure.  25.  So 
they  may  eat  what  they  buy  in  the  shambles,  without  asking 
any  question  about  it.  And  they  may  eat  at  a  heathen's  table, 
without  curiously  questioning  the  history  of  every  dish.  But, 
if  a  weak  brother  (who  surely  should  not  have  gone  to  a  Gen- 
tile's house  at  all)  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  something 
has  been  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  "  eat  not  (says  Paul)  for  the  sake 
of  his  conscience  who  shewed  it."*  Let  them  follow  their 
apostle  in  these  things,  as  he  follows  Christ. 

Ch.  xi.  2.  Paul  censures  the  practice  of  women  appearing 
as  teachers  in  the  church  (prophesying)  without  a  veil  upon 
the  head,  which  he  deems  a  becoming  sign  of  subjection 
(ver.  10)  to  man.  17.  He  severely  censures  the  gross  and' 
almost  incredible  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  institution  of  which  he  recapitulates 
almost  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Doubtless 
Luke  was  already  well  known  to  him.  This  rite  was,  in  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  very  variously  observed.  In  Corinth, 
it  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  at  a  public  meal,  to  which 
(according  to  an  old  custom  among  the  Greeks)  each  person 

VOL.  II.  T 
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sent  his  own  provisions.  And  this  explains  the  possibility  of 
such  exoesses,  mixed  with  such  neglect,  as  St.  Paul  describes, 
when  every  one  begins  his  own  supper  without  helping  any 
one  else,  and  one  man  is  hungry  and  another  drunken.  They 
make  no  difference  between  this  and  a  common  meal,  not 
realizing  in  any  way  the  Lord's  body  as  emblemed  to  their 
thoughts.  Such  unworthy  eating  and  drinking  brings  its  own 
judgment  (ver.  29,  where  damnation  is  a  very  false  rendering) 
in  the  many  weak  and  sickly,  and  some  dying  and  dead! 
"  What !"  (says  the  indignant  apostle)  "  have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  drink  in  ?  Tarry  then  for  each  other ;  and  when  you 
are  hungry,  eat  at  home.  The  rest  I  wiU  set  in  order  when  I 
come." 

Ch.  xii.  1.  The  next  subject  is  spiritual  gifts  (or,  as  some 
translate,  spiritual  pemmaj;  on  which,  if  we  attempt  accu- 
rately to  define  the  nature  and  limits  of  ecu^h  gift,  and  to  de- 
cide which  were  natural  and  which  supernatural,  the  task  is 
hopeless.*  But  higher  lessons  survive,  which  the  apostle 
taught  in  connection  with  his  remarks  on  these  now  obsolete 
gifts.     3.  The  very  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord  argues  a  par- 

•  They  are  enumerated  as  follows  (ver.  8— 10) : 

1  Word  of  wisdom  \6yoQ  (To^iaq 

2  Word  of  knowledge  \6yoQ  yvwtreiag 

3  Faith  tti^iq 

4  Gifts  of  healing  xapitrfiara  lafmrtav 

6  Working  of  miracles  ivepyrffiara  dwdfuufv 

6  Prophecy  rrpoipriTkia 

7  Discerning  of  spirits  duiKpiffUQ  wvevfidrdjv 

8  Kinds  of  tongues  yevrj  yXwffff&v 

9  Interpretation  of  tongues  kpiirjvha  yXattTtratv, 
And  again  as  follows  (ver.  28)  : 

Apostles  airo'sroKsg 

6  Prophets  Trpo^rfrag 

Teachers  ii^atrKaXBg 

5  Miracles  dvpafieig 

4  Gifts  of  healing  ^apifffiaTct  iafiaTutv 

Helps  avTiXriypeig 

Governments  Kvttpvntjtig 

8  Diversities  of  tongues  ykvi]  yXiatraCtv, 

The  four  numbered  In  the  second  list  are  all  that  correspond  with 
any  in  the  first  list. 
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ticipation  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  given  to  the  several 
disciples  in  various  manifestations  for  the  benefit  of  all.  12. 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  bond  and  free,  are  all  one  body  in  Christ 
by  the  baptism  of  one  spirit  of  holiness.  The  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  mutual  use  and  dependence  of  the  members  of  a 
Christian  church,  from  the  mutual  service  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  follows.  31.  Yet  let  them  desire  and  prize  the 
lest  gifts,  and  their  apostle  will  tell  them  of  something  far 
better  stiU: — Charity,  Christian  love,  will  outlast  them  aU. 
Prophesying  will  be  done  away,  tongues  be  silent,  and  inspired 
knowledge  come  to  an  end  in  the  church  on  earth,  while  Faith, 
Hope  and. Charity,  these  three  abide;  and  the  greatest  of  the 
three  is  Charity.     "  Follow  after  Charity." 

Ch.  xiv.  1.  Bretuming  to  the  comparative  value  of  spiritual 
gifts,  the  apostle  commends  that  of  prophesying  as  the  most 
useful  to  the  church,  and  most  likely  to  convince  the  unlieamed 
and  the  unbelieving,  though  not  the  most  showy  or  most 
coveted.  26.  He  gives  directions  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts 
in  the  church,  and  forbids  women  to  speak  on  such  occasions 
(though,  in  xi.  4,  they  are  contemplated  as  praying  or  prophe- 
sying, in  more  private  assemblies  perhaps).  All  things  must 
be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

Ch.  XV.  1.  The  apostle  recapitulates  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  his  preaching  and  in  the 
Christian  belief  of  his  converts;  and  then  addresses  himself  to 
"  some  among  them  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  These  were  no  doubt  Epicureans,  in  the  church,  or 
just  outside  of  it  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  chapter  (used  in  the  Church -of- England  burial 
service)  is  well  known ;  but  perhaps  the  real  drift  of  its  argu- 
ment is  not  always  seen,  nor  the  soundness  of  its  logic  properly 
estimated.  Paul  is  arguing  with  those  who  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  life ;  the  same  sort  of  people  who  at  Athens 
had  mocked  when  he  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
His  argument  here  is  in  two  parts :  first  (ver.  12),  he  addresses 
himself  to  those  who  say  a  future  life  is  impossible, — ^that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  To  them  he 
replies,  that  the  thing  has  been  proved  possible  by  being  shewn 
in  fact :  "  If  no  dead  rise,  then  Christ  cannot  have  been  raised. 

T  2 
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But  Christ  is  risen,  therefore  the  dead  can  rise."  This  is  the 
logical  argument,  detached  from  that  rich  vein  of  feeling  and 
poetry  which  the  very  thought  of  annihilation  calls  forth  from 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning.  Paul  does  not  pretend 
to  prove  from  Christ's  resurrection  that  all  men  must  rise ;  that 
would  be  a  non-sequttur.  He  disproves  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  a  resurrection,  by  shewing  that  it  has  taken  place.  Then 
the  second  part  of  his  argument  (beginning  at  ver.  35)  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  further  difficulty  of  conceiving  "  how  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  they  come."  Paul  does  not 
answer  this  question  positively,  but  deprives  it  of  its  negative 
power.  Foolish  questioner !  he  says :  first  tell  me  Jiow  a  seed 
grows,  before  you  ask  defiantly  how  the  dead  are  raised  up. 
Say,  the  seed  cannot  grow  and  does  not  grow,  because  you  do 
not  know  how  ;  or  cease  to  say  the  dead  cannot  be  raised,  be- 
cause you  know  not  how.  With  what  body  do  they  come? 
With  what  body  does  the  seed  come  ?  Not  with  the  body  that 
you  sowed.  God  giveth  a  body  as  pleaseth  Him.  And  no  end 
of  bodily  forms  are  in  His  power.  For  every  seed  has  its  own 
body.  Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  men,  aU  have  their  own.  Bodies 
celestial  and  bodies  terrestrial  there  are.  Sun,  moon,  stars  of 
differing  glory.  Who  shall  sceptically  ask.  With  what  body 
the  dead  may  come?  What  is  sown  in  corruption  shall  be 
raised  in  incorruption.  There  is  an  animal  body,  and  there  is  a 
spmttudbody.  Say,  foolish  questioner,  if  you  will,  that  a  "  spi- 
ritual body"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Paul  has  used  it  on 
purpose.  But  there  is  no  solecism  in  his  argument.  The 
Christian  apostle,  trusting  the  power  of  God  and  believing  His 
promise,  simply  means  to  say :  You  need  not  demand  how,  but 
be  sure  it  will  be  as  promised,  whether  in  a  body,  properly  so 
called,  or  not.  If  your  spirit  accepts  the  Christian  hope  of 
immortality,  the  bodily  question  will  bear  postponement.  K"o 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  be  in  vain.* 

Ch.  xvi.  1.  The  apostle  concludes  his  Epistle  with  urging 
a  weekly  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  as 
already  instituted  among  the  Galatian  churches  where  he  has 

♦  The  verses  23—28  and  61,  52,  betray  the  expectation  of  a  visible 
Messianic  kingdom ;  but  in  a  much  less  full  and  distinct  form  than 
was  presented  in  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians. 
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lately  been.  He  mentions  his  plans  for  coming  to  them ;  com- 
mends Timothy  to  their  kind  reception ;  says  he  had  wished 
ApoUos  to  go  with  the  bearers  of  this  letter ;  gives  many  kind 
greetings ;  and  writes  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  :  "If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  separated 
(Anathema),     The  Lord  cometh"  (MaranathaJ. 

The  SECOND  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
probably  about  half  a  year  after  the  first  (that  is,  A.D. 
57),  at  Philippi  most  likely,  certainly  in  Macedonia,  as 
its  own  expressions  imply.  This  year  of  the  apostle's 
labours  is  passed  over  (as  already  remarked)  in  the  most 
hasty  manner  in  the  book  of  Acts.  (xx.  1 — 4').  But  we 
learn  the  history  of  his  mind,  and  in  part  also  that  of  his 
labours,  from  this  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Leav- 
ing Ephesus,  after  the  riot  of  Demetrius  and  the  silver- 
smiths, he  went  to  Troas,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Titus  returning  from  his  mission  to  Corinth  as  bearer  of 
his  first  letter.  Not  meeting  him  there,  and  being  rest- 
lessly anxious  to  know  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth, 
and  the  eifect  which  his  first  letter  had  produced,  he 
crossed  the  sea  into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus, 
and  was  gladdened  by  tidings  from  Corinth,  on  the  whole 
very  satisfactory.  The  great  immorality  denounced  in 
his  first  letter  had  been  repented  of  and  forsakein ;  and 
he  feels  that  his  friends  are  still  worthy  of  his  confidence 
and  love.  But  the  doctrinal  mischief-makers  are  not 
yet  silenced,  and  are  labouring  hard  to  destroy  his  re- 
putation and  influence  as  an  apostle.  Paul  determines 
to  write  again  before  going  in  person  to  Corinth,  and 
sends  this  second  letter  by  Titus  and  two  others  (viii. 
18  and  23),  one  of  whom  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  Luke,  as  asserted  in  the  postscript. 

This  letter  contains  no  new  topics,  but  resumes  those 
of  the  first,  as  modified  by  the  report  of  Titus.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  is  peculiarly  plaintive,  while  warmly 
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affectionate.  The  apostle  seems  to  be  labouring  under 
an  oppression  of  feeling  which  he  cannot  throw  off.  He 
speaks  (i,  8)  of  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  Asia,  when  he 
was  pressed  exceedingly,  above  his  strength,  so  as  even  to 
despair  of  life.  Whether,  in  these  words,  he  alludes  to 
the  alarming  tumult  which  had  driven  him  from  Ephesus, 
or  to  other  difficulties  which  he  met  with  from  his  Jewish 
opponents  there  (and  to  which  he  refers  afterwards  in 
Acts  XX.  19),  or  whether  ill-health  was  in  part  also  the 
obstacle  to  his  work  and  the  source  of  this  oppressive 
feeling  of  his  mind,  is  one  of  the  many  questions  open 
to  critical  conjecture,  on  which  perhaps  confessed  igno- 
rance is  truest  wisdom.    The  letter  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

Abstract  of  2  Coeinthians. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Salutation,  jointly  with  Timothy,  to  the  Christians 
in  Corinth  and  in  Achaia  generally.  3.  Paul  thanks  Grod 
that  recent  sore  affliction  fits  him  all  the  better  to  comfort 
others ;  and,  as  he  has  himself  found  religious  comfort,  he  trusts 
they  will  also,  and  that  he  and  they  wiU  have  occasion  of 
mutual  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  15.  He  had 
meant  to  come  to  them  sooner,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  and 
had  not  been  fickle  in  his  change  of  plan ;  for  he  had  postponed 
his  visit  simply  out  of  tenderness  to  them,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  come  to  them  again  "  in  heaviness." 

Ch.  ii.  3.  He  refers  to  his  first  letter,  "  written  vfith  many 
tears,"  not  for  the  purpose  of  grieving  them,  but  to  prove  his 
love  to  them.  5.  The  punishment  which  they  have  collectively 
inflicted  on  a  certain  offender  against  Christian  morals,  he 
rejoices  to  hear  has  been  effectual ;  and  he  now  bids  them  for- 
give and  comfort  him.  12.  He  tells  them  how  at  Troas,  though 
a  door  of  success  was  opened  to  his  mission,  he  had  no  rest  in 
his  spirit,  because  Titus  did  not  arrive  from  Corinth ;  so  he 
had  come  forward  into  Macedonia,  and  there  found  the  comfort 
he  longed  for.  16.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  says 
the  apostle.    There  is  no  room  for  self-commendation;  but  (Jod 
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has  thought  him  worthy  to  be  a  minister  of  the  "New  Covenant, 
the  spirit  of  which  (iii.  6)  he  contrasts  with  the  literal  out-, 
wardness  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  He  describes  the  spirit  of  his  ministry,  and  (ver.  7) 
contrasts  with  its  dignity  and  value  the  feebleness  of  the 
"  earthen  vessels"  to  which  it  is  committed,  and  the  sufferings 
of  an  apostle's  life.  15.  All  is  for  the  sake  of  others;  and 
while  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward  is  renewed  con- 
tinually,— ^temporary  trials  leading  to  eternal  blessedness. 

Ch.  V.  1.  For  when  the  earthly  tent  shall  be  taken  down, 
there  will  be  a  mansion  of  God's  own  building  prepared  in  the 
heavens ;  and  he  feels  that,  while  he  is  at  home  in  the  body, 
he  is  absent  from  the  Lord,  and  labours,  therefore,  whether 
present  or  absent,  to  be  accepted  of  him.*  11.  This  sense  of 
responsibility  gives  earnestness  to  his  efforts ;  and  though  some 
call  him  mad,  others  will  understand  the  deep  sobriety  of  his 
conduct,  as  inspired  by  duty  to  GK)d  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  him  to  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  his  death  was  their  death,f  and  the  living  were  to 
live  henceforth  no  more  to  themselves,  but  to  Christ.  16. 
Therefore  he  knows  no  carnal  distinctions  between  Jew  and 
Grentile;  for  Christ,  whom  he  once  viewed  through  such  a 
medium,  is  no  longer  seen  by  him  as  Saviour  of  the  Jews  alone: 
Christians  are  a  new  creation;  God  is  reconciling  the  whole 
world  to  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and 
this  message  of  reconciliation  is  committed  to  Paul's  hands 
among  others.  Hence  his  affectionate  urgency  (vi.  2) :  "Now 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

Ch.  vi.  3.  He  alludes  again  to  his  own  trials  and  sufferings 
(11),  opening  his  mouth  and  heart  to  them,  and  inviting  their 
confidence  in  return;  and  then  (14)  renews  the  injunctions  of 
his  former  letter,  to  keep  free  from  all  participation  in  heathen 
vices. 

*  If  I  mistake  not,  the  lately  definite  expectation  of  the  apostle, 
that  the  day  of  Christ  would  be  visible  and  external,  and  that  he 
should  live  to  see  it,  is  fast  giving  place  in  his  mind,  when  he  writes 
this  passage,  to  the  simpler  expectation  of  a  spiritual  life  immortal. 

t  Conybeare  and  Howson,  II.  104. 
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Ch.  vii.  2.  He  recurs  to  the  state  of  anxious  feeling  respect- 
ing them  in  which  he  had  come  to  Macedonia,  and  the  comfort 
and  joy  which  he  had  derived  from  the  report  of  Titus.  8. 
Still,  he  does  not  regret  having  written  that  painful  letter  to 
them.  It  has  led  them  to  repentance ;  and  he  can  now  alto- 
gether confide  in  them. 

Chs.  viii.  and  ix.  are  devoted  to  the  suhject  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea.  He  mentions  what  is  doing 
in  Macedonia  among  brethren  comparatively  poor  themselves, 
and  b^s  the  Corinthians  to  complete  what  they  had  beg^nn  a 
year  ago,  as  alluded  to  in  his  previous  letter.  6.  Titus  will 
revisit  them  to  superintend  the  completion,  as  he  had  done  the 
beginning,  of  this  good  work,  and  two  well-approved  brethren 
will  accompany  him.*  An  earnest  and  affectionate  exhortation 
to  liberality  follows ;  the  blessings  of  cheerful  giving  are  upon 
both  giver  and  receiver ;  and  are  not  temporal  only,  but  spi- 
ritual, drawing  forth  gratitude  to  Qod  and  love  to  nmn. 

Ch.  X.  1.  The  tone  of  the  Epistle  changes  at  thi&  point  from 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  a  sternness  bordering  upon  severity 
and  mixed  with  threatening,  which  requires  us  to  regard  it  as 
no  longer  referring  to  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  church 
in  general,  but  to  those  Jewish  disturbers  of  its  harmony,  whose 
machinations,  though  defeated,  were  not  relinquished,  and 
might  yet  become  troublesome.  We  find,  from  this  part  of  the 
letter,  that  St.  Paul's  detractors  had  descended  so  low  as  to 
disparage  his  personal  appearance.  He  begins  the  subject  by 
intreallng  them  not  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  shew  his 
bold  reliance  upon  his  own  authority,  against  some  who  would 
measure  him  by  a  carnal  standard.  When  the  obedience  of 
the  church  in  general  is  complete,  he  will  still  be  ready  to 
punish  any  who  are  disobedient.  7.  If  any  one  thinks  he  is 
Christ's,  Paul  has  a  better  right  to  boast  of  being  so ;  and,  in. 
a  delicate  hypothetical  way  (with  fi^uent  apology  and  depre- 
cation of  any  really  boastftil  thought),  he  glances  at  his  own 
apostolic  endowments  and  claims.     Ch.  xi.  21.  Hebrew  birth 

«  The  brother  in  ver.  18  is  generally  believed  to  be  Luke ;  and  the 
other  in  ver.  22  is  variously  supposed  to  be  Gains,  Tychicus  or  Tro- 
phimus,  mentioned  in  Acts  zz.  4. 
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and  privileges  were  his  as  much  as  any  one's.  In  the  service  of 
Chiist,  he  was  more  abundant  in  toil  and  danger*  than  any  of 
his  detractors.  Ch.  xii.  1.  Then,  coming  to  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord,  he  says  he  knows  a  man  in  Christ  who  sixteen 
years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  cannot 
tell)  had  been  caught  up  into  Psiradise,  and  heard  things  beyond 
his  power  to  declare.  He  adds,  resuming  the  first  person :  "And 
lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance 
of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,! 
a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me."  11.  They  have  com- 
pelled this  glorying,  which  seems  to  himself  foolish.  He  ap- 
peals with  stem  seriousness  to  his  past  course  among  them, 

•  He  enumerates  several  things  unrecorded  in  the  history :— five 
scourgings  by  the  Jews,  three  Roman  beatings  (of  which  we  read  one 
in  Acts  xvi.  22),  and  three  shipwrecks,  none  of  which  are  noted  in 
the  history,  for  that  at  Malta  was  yet  to  come. 

t  The  bodily  infirmity  thus  confessed  by  Paul,  and  meanly  thrown 
against  him  by  the  taunts  of  others,  is  not  sufficiently  defined  on  either 
hand  to  enable  us  to  know  what  it  really  was.  He  himself  merely 
calls  it  a  **  thorn  in  his  fiesh."  But  he  also  says  (1  Cor.  ii.  3)  that, 
when  he  first  preached  at  Corinth,  he  was  with  them  **  in  weakness, 
and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling."  And  to  the  Galatians  (iv.  13, 14), 
he  speaks  of  having  preached  to  them  amid  **  infirmity  of  the  flesh,*' 
by  which  some  sort  of  bodily  infirmity  must  certainly  have  been 
meant.  His  opponents  and  deti'actors  seem  to  have  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  **  in  personal  presence  lowly  among  them,  but  when  absent 
bold  towards  them"  (2  Cor.  x.  1);  and,  more  pointedly,  that  "his 
letters  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak  and 
his  speech  contemptible"  (z.  10).  Some  of  the  old  fathers  thought 
the  thorn  in  his  flesh  was  headache,  or  some  complaint  of  the  head 
and  eyes.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  with  mean 
aspect  of  body,  a  bald  head,  and  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Some 
kind  of  paralytic  aflection  has  been  imagined  by  others,  which  made 
writing  difficult  to  him,  and  would  account  for  his  employing  a  scribe. 
Extreme  shortsightedness  is  another  conjecture.  Mere  conjectures 
all  of  them  !  Yet  the  want  of  a  commanding  presence,  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  any  kind  of  impediment  or  defective  articulation, 
would  account  for  all  that  his  opponents  said  of  him  ;  while  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  beyond  a  slight  degree, 
if  the  records  of  his  public  speeches  and  their  effect  upon  the  audiences 
are  borne  in  mind.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  wrong  in  supposing 
special  ill-health  during  the  time  included  in  the  Corinthian  and  Oala< 
tian  visits. 

T  a 
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when  he  had  ohewn  all  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  but  abstained 
from  burdening  their  generosity  for  his  personal  support. 
("Forgive  me  this  wrong!")  19.  Again  he  earnestly  urges 
that  any  who  have  not  already  repented  of  their  heathenish 
sins,  will  do  so  before  he  comes ;  for  he  will  be  grieved  indeed 
to  have  to  shew  his  authority  and  power  in  punishment.  He 
would  be  glad  to  be  weak  in  this  respect,,  through  their  being 
strong  in  virtue;  "and  this  also  we  wish,  even  your  perfection." 
Ch.  xiii.  11.  Salutations  and  benediction  conclude  the  letter. 


EPISTLE  TO  TKE  GALATIANS. 
(A.D.  67  ?) 

The  apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  both  on  his  second 
and  third  journeys  (pp.  376  and  381,  and  Acts  xvi.  6, 
xviii.  23) ;  but  of  his  labours  in  that  province,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Acts  has  preserved  no  details  whatever.  The 
chief  towns  of  Galatia  were  Ancyra,  Tavium  and  Pessi- 
nus.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  and  where  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  written ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  makes  its  date  to  have  been  Corinth,  A.D.  57, 
to  which  place  Paul  was  on  his  way  (in  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey)  when  he  wrote  the  letter  {2  Cor.)  last 
analyzed.  Dr.  Lardner,  indeed,  places  the  Galatian 
letter  much  earlier,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  written 
from  Ephesus  or  Corinth,  A.D.  52  or  53,  on  Paul's 
second  journey,  and  very  shortly  after  his  first  visit 
to  Galatia;  while  the  common  postscript  quite  erro- 
neously makes  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome  some 
years  later. 

Taking  it  as  written  from  Corinth,  A.D.  57,  we  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  have  heatd,  on  his  arrival  there,  the 
unsatisfactory  tidings  that  the  Galatian  churches  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  who 
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insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and,  like 
similar  teachers  at  Corinth,  disparaged  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul.  These  tidings  might  meet  him  at  Corinth 
direct  from  Ephesus,  between  which  places  the  mercan- 
tile communication  was  constant.  The  letter  to  the 
Galatians  is  instantly  written  by  him  and  despatched. 
It  bears  all  the  marks  of  earnest  urgency.  Paul  seems 
to  have  written  it  with  his  own  hand  throughout  (con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice),  as  he  points  their  attention 
to  this  fact  as  shewn  in  the  large  writing  (vi.  1 1).*  This 
was  either  a  sign  of  haste  that  could  not  wait  for  an 
amanuensis,  or  of  affectionate  earnestness  which  would 
write  personally  at  whatever  effort. 

The  letter  is  intirely  devoted  to  the  great  question  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  Gentiles, — a  doc- 
trine which  Paul  indignantly  repudiates  and  disproves 
by  the  clearest  arguments.  He  had  already  repudiated 
the  idea  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians ;  but  here  he 
argues  the  question  thoroughly, — as  thoroughly,  per- 
haps, though  not  so  much  at  length,  as  afterwards  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which,  indeed,  this  letter  to 
the  Galatians  may  be  considered  the  germ. 

In  attempting  an  abstract  of  this  most  lively  epistle, 
I  shall  generally  keep  its  personal  forms  of  address,  aa 
the  only  way  of  retaining  any  of  its  fire  and  force, 

Abstkact  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  salutation  includes  "  all  the  brethren  who  are 
with  me"  (probably  some  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  name 
in  Acts  XX.  4,  as  retmning  with  Paul  from  Achaia  into  Asia 
after  this  visit  to  Corinth).  The  apostle  asserts,  at  the  outset, 
his  divine  call  to  the  ministry  of  Christ :  *^  Paul,  an  apostle, — 

•  nfiXlKoic  ypdnfiatnv :  not  "  how  large  a  letter "  (U  i»  Tftthey  t^ 
short  one,  in  fact),  but  in  tohat  large  Utt^s, 
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not  aent  from  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  6.  He 
plunges  at  once  into  the  subject  of  his  letter : — I  wonder  at 
your  changeableness, — to  leave  Christ  so  soon  for  a  different 
Gospel  (which  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  this, — that  some  trou- 
blesome people  wish  to  subvert  the  Gospel  of  Christ).  Let 
any  one  who  preaches  a  different  Gt)spel  be  rejected  (Awi- 
themaj.  Do  you  think  I  seek  the  favour  of  men  ?  or  of  God  ? 
If  the  former,  I  should  never  have  taken  up  the  ministry  of 
Christ  at  all.  11.  He  appeals  to  the  notorious  facts  of  his  own 
life,  and  particularizes  others  less  known : — his  Jewish  edu- 
cation and  persecuting  zeal  against  the  Christian  church ;  his 
conversion,  neither  caused  nor  followed  by  personal  conference 
with  the  other  apostles,  but  produced  by  divine  communication, 
and  matured  also  by  retirement  in  Arabia  and  Damascus. 
Three  years  after  his  conversion,  he  had  seen  Peter  and  James 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  fourteen  years  after  it,  he  had  gone  with 
Barnabas  and  Titus  to  the  "Council  of  Jerusalem,"  on  this  very 
question  of  imposing  the  Jewish  Law  upon  Gentiles,  and  had 
vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  the  attempts  of  false 
brethren.  Ch.  ii.  6.  But  on  this  occasion  he  had  gained  no  new 
instructions  even  from  the  chief  apostles  of  Christ,  James,  Peter 
and  John,  who  had  agreed  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  while  Paul 
and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the  Gentiles, — ^the  latter  promising 
to  remember  the  poor  brethren  in  Judea  (Paul's  constant  care). 
11.  Afterwards,  at  Antioch,  he  had  vrithstood  Peter  to  the 
face  for  his  weak  dissimulation  on  this  very  subject.  "  K  a 
Jew  has  overcome  in  his  own  person  the  Jewish  exclusive 
scruples,  should  he  wish  to  subject  the  Gentiles  to  them  ?  "We, 
though  bom  Jews,  and  not  unholy  GentHes,  know  that  a  man 
is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  ih.Q  Law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Here,  at  verses  15, 16,  is  the  them  announced, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  this  Epistle,  against  the  false 
brethren  who  insisted  upon  the  Gentile  Christians  being  cir- 
cumcised: 

"  A  man  is  not  justified  hy  the  worlcs  of  the  Law,  hut  hy  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ.^* 

If  Paul's  own  statement  of  his  thesis  had  been  borne 
in  mind,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a  controversy 
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among  Christians  as  to  the  comparative  saving  power  of 
faith  and  good  works.  The  question  is  not  between 
faith  and  good  works,  but  between  the  ritual  works  of 
the  Jewish  Law  and  the  spiritual  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  when  Paul  maintains  that  a  man  is  justi- 
fied  by  the  latter  without  the  former,  we  must  not  ascribe 
to  his  words  the  stiff  modem  theological  idea  oi final  or 
complete  justificationy  but  understand  him  to  say,  in  lan- 
guage more  native  to  the  heart,  that  the  Divine  blessing 
is  won  by  the  spiritual  service  of  Christianity,  without 
the  ritual  works  of  the  Jewish  Law.  With  these  ob- 
vious, but  neglected,  meanings  restored  to  his  principal 
terms, — Faith,  Works  and  Justification, — there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding,  nor  possibility  of  dissenting 
from,  his  noble  vindication  of  Christian  liberty  and  en- 
forcement of  Christian  virtue.     So  the  letter  proceeds : 

Ch.  ii.  17.  But  if,  while  seeking  Christian  justification,  we 
make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  Legal  uncleanness,  is  Christ  the 
minister  of  sin?  God  forbid!  For  if  I  build  up  again  the 
ritual  institutions  which  I  have  done  with,  I,  by  my  own  act, 
make  myself  a  transgressor.  Having  been  at  first  under  the 
Law,  I  died  to  the  Law  that  I  might  live  to  God.  In  Christ's 
crucifixion  I  died  thus  to  the  Law ;  but  the  Christian  life  sur- 
vives in  me.  I  do  not  reject,  but  accept,  this  grace  of  God ; 
for  if  justification  were  to  be  sought  by  the  Law  only,  Christ 
must  have  died  in  vain. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  0,  foolish  Galatians!  who  has  bewitched  you? 
Answer  but  one  question :«  Did  you  receive  the  Spirit  by  the 
works  of  the  Law,  or  by  hearing  the  faith  of  Christ  ?  Are  you 
so  foolish,  when  you  began  spiritually,  as  to  think  you  can 
become  complete  with  fleshly  observances  ?  Did  I  work  mira- 
cles and  communicate  the  Spirit  to  you  by  the  Law,  or  by  the 
Gospel?  6.  And  what  was  Abraham's  righteousness?  A 
living  faith.  Abraham's  children  are  all  those  who  have  a 
like  faith,  that  is  trust,  in  God,  including  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews.     10.  The  Law  leaves  a  ciu^  upon  the  non-fulfilment 
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of  any  part  of  its  own  requirements,  and  even  its  prophets 
declare  that  "the  righteous  live  by  faith."  13.  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  that  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  may  come  upon  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ. 
15.  To  compare  human  transactions  with  divine  :  A  covenant 
(always  held  sacred  among  men)  was  made  with  Abraham  and 
his  seed.  The  Law,  instituted  430  years  afterwards,  did  not 
annul  that  covenant  of  free  divine  promise,  but  was  provision- 
ally given  until  the  promised  seed,  Christ,  should  come ;  being 
ordained  by  angels,  by  the  hands  of  Moses  as  mediator, — God 
being  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  His  people  the  other. 
21.  The  Law,  thus  provisionally  instituted,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  promises.  Its  use  was  as  conductor  to  the 
school  of  Christ,  where  we  are  no  longer  imder  the  conductor's 
charge,  but  are  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  All 
distinctions  vanish  before  the  great  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  Jew  and  Greek,  bond  and  free,  male  and  female,  are  all 
one  in  Christ ;  they  are  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs,  as  promised. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  The  heir,  while  a  child,  is  under  tutelage.  So 
was  the  world  till  the  frilness  of  time  arrived,  when  God  sent 
forth  His  Son  to  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  Law,  and 
give  the  adoption  of  sons  to  them  and  all  others.  8.  The 
Gbdatians,  heathens  previously,  have  been  lately  taught  to 
know  GK)d :  will  they  turn  back  to  weak  and  beggarly  elements 
of  outward  observance  ?  11.  "  I  am  afraid  of  you  (says  the 
apostle),  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  "Be 
as  I  am"  (satisfied  without  the  Law)  "  for  I  am  as  ye  are" 
(having  given  up  its  exclusive  hopes).  He  refers  affectionately 
to  their  former  reception  of  him,  and  desires  to  be  with  them 
again  and  "  change  his  voice,"  that  is,  change  to  his  voice, 
converse  instead  of  writing.  21.  But  you,  who  wish  to  be 
under  the  Law,  why  not  reaUy  listen  to  what  the  Law  says  ? 
Abraham  had  two  sons ;  one  by  Hagar  the  bond- woman,  the 
other  by  Sarah  the  free- woman.  These  sons  may  be  compared 
to  the  two  covenants, — 'the  one  that  of  Sinai,  answering  to  the 
existing  Jerusalem, — the  other  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  We, 
like  Isaac,  are  the  children  of  the  promise,  tiie  children  of  the 
free  mother. 

Ch.  V.  1.  Stand  fast,  then,  in  the  freedom  given  by  Christ, 
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2.  If  you  adopt  circumcision,  I  tell  you  plainly,  Christianity  is 
of  no  use  to  you.  Whoever  does  this,  binds  himself  to  do  the 
whole  Law  of  Moses.  You  have  no  more  concern  with  Christ. 
You  have  fallen  from  the  free  gift  of  God's  grace.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  the  being  circumcised  or  not  signifies  nothing;  but 
faith,  which  worketh  by  love,  is  everything^  7.  You  xiid  run 
well ;  be  worthy  of  your  former  selves.  He  that  troubles  you 
shall  bear  the  punishment.  12.  It  would  be  well  if  the  cir- 
cumcisers  would  exciBo  themselves  (separate  from  your  com- 
munity)- 13.  But  let  this  Christian  freedom  be  used  virtuously 
and  benevolently.  The  Law  itself  is  really  fulfilled  in  this 
one  precept:  *'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
16.  Let  spiritual  Christians  walk  spiritually,  and  not  fulfil  the 
lust  of  the  flesh.  The  opposite  works  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit  are  described.  But  those  who  are  Christ's,  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh  with  its  passions  and  lusts. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  The  apostle  suggests  how  to  treat  offenders;  6. 
exhorts  to  liberality  in  maintaining  their  church  teachers ;  11. 
points  their  attention  to  his  own  hand- writing ;  12.  charges 
selfishness  and  ostentation  upon  the  circumcising  zealots;  15. 
repeats  that  Christianity  knows  no  difference  on  this  score 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  requires  "a  new  creation"  every- 
where.    He  then  concludes  with  affectionate  benedictions. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  EOMANS. 
(A.D.  58.) 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  date  and  other 
leading  circumstances  connected  with  the  production  of 
this  letter,  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  of  Paul's  writings.  It  dates  itself  and  explains 
itself  as  written  from  Achaia  (Corinth  doubtless,  whence 
the  last-mentioned  letter  probably  was  sent),  when  the 
apostle  is  about  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches  for  the 
poor  Jewish  Christians  (xv.  22—26).    The  postscript  is. 
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in  this  instance,  quite  borne  out  by  internal  evidence, 
when  it  says  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Corinth 
and  sent  under  the  care  of  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea.  She  is  commended  by  the  apostle, 
in  his  letter,  to  their  good  offices  (xvi.  1,  2);  and  he 
particularly  bespeaks  their  help,  if  opportunity  should 
offer,  in  some  business  which  she  has  in  hand  at  Rome. 
Some  have  conjectured  that  it  was  a  lawsuit.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  she  was  a  widow,  from  her  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action ;  and  she  was  evidently  a  person 
of  consideration  at  Cenchrea.  Paul  speaks  of  her  fre- 
quent kind  oflSces  to  himself  and  others. 

The  intended  journey  of  this  lady  to  Rome  decided 
Paul  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
the  Christian  church  in  the  great  city.  He  had  never 
yet  been  there ;  and  it  is  to  this  day  uncertain  when  and 
by  whom  Christianity  had  been  first  preached  in  Rome. 
But  the  continual  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Judea, 
and  the  residence  of  so  many  Jews  in  Rome,  makes  it 
pretty  certain  that  Christianity  was  early  known  there, 
and  that  the  Christian  church  in  that  city  must  at  first 
have  been  composed  of  Jewish  converts ;  while,  however, 
it  is  clear  from  St.  Paul's  letter  that,  when  he  wrote,  it 
was  a  mixed  church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  the  latter 
element  apparently  in  the  ascendant.  The  very  nume- 
rous salutations  towards  the  end  of  the  Epistle  include 
some  well-known  names.  St.  Paul  expresses,  near  the 
beginning,  his  desire  and  intention  soon  to  visit  them ; 
and  towards  the  conclusion  (xv.  18 — 32),  he  more  fully 
explains  himself  to  the  effect,  that  he  has  hitherto 
avoided  preaching  where  others  had  already  been  before 
him,  but  that,  having  now  been  as  far  as  lUyricum,  and 
having  "  no  more  room  in  those  parts,"  he  contemplates 
(after  completing  his  present  mission  to  Jerusalem)  un- 
dertaking a  more  distant  journey  into  Spain,  and  means 
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to  visit  the  brethren  at  Rome  on  his  way.  He  h  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  dangers  which  threaten  him 
meanwhile  at  the  hands  of  the  unconverted  Jews  of 
Judea,  and  asks  the  prayers  of  his  friends  at  Rome  for 
his  safety.  How  his  worst  fears  were  fulfilled  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  how  differently  from  his  intention  he  appeared 
in  Rome  "  a  prisoner  for  Christ,"  the  history  has  already 
told  us. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  of  a 
more  general  and  comprehensive  kind  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  of  those  hitherto  examined.  It  has  no 
reference  to  any  special  circumstances  or  transactions  of 
the  Roman  church,  to  most  of  the  members  of  which, 
indeed,  the  apostle  is  personally  unknown  when  he 
writes.  But  he  has  heard  of  their  growth  and  general 
welfare.  He  knows  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
beset  them  like  other  churches.  And  he  handles,  but 
in  a  more  general  way,  and  in  a  manner  applicable  to  all 
Christian  churches,  as  being  without  any  special  allu- 
sions whatever,  the  same  topics  which  had  borne  a  more 
pointed  temporary  and  personal  reference  in  other  letters. 
There  were,  doubtless,  in  Rome  the  elements  of  the 
same  struggle  with  the  zealots  for  circumcision  which 
had  lately  broken  out  in  the  Galatian  churches;  and 
Paul  treats  this  question  fully,  but  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  (as  it  were)  impersonal  point  of  view. 
The  question  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  too,  was  sure 
to  arise,  if  it  had  not  done  already,  in  Rome  just  as  in 
Corinth;  and  the  apostle  touches  this  topic  in  more 
general,  but  clear,  comprehensive  and  decisive  terms, 
which  remind  us  of  the  advice  he  had  written  a  year  ago 
to  the  Corinthians,  about  "  things  offered  to  idols." 

The  principal  part  of  this  noble  Epistle  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Justification  by  the  Christian  Faith.  And 
here,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  is  very  neces- 
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sary  (in  order  to  understand  St.  Paul's  meaning)  tliat  we 
endeavour  to  lay  aside  all  merely  modern,  technical  and 
dogmatical  ideas  respecting  the  principal  terms  used  in 
the  argument,  namely,  Law,  Worksy  Faith,  Justification. 

The  question  opened  in  this  letter  is  larger,  and  is 
more  freely  handled,  than  that  already  treated  in  the 
letter  to  the  Galatians ;  while  the  central  topic  is  the 
same  in  both,  and  many  expressions  are  so  similar  as  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  its  being  written  about  the  same 
time.  To  the  Galatians  the  apostle  vindicated  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  faith  for  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  against  those  carnal-minded  zealots  who  insisted 
upon  circumcision.  The  "  Works  of  the  Law"  had  there 
the  narrowest  possible  meaning,  namely,  the  outward 
and  bodily  ceremonies  of  Judaism.  But  to  the  Romans 
the  apostle  now  presents  the  same  essential  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  a  spiritual  Christianity  from  a  wider 
point  of  view,  not  merely  as  in  opposition  to  the  dead 
works  of  ceremonial  Judaism,  but  also  to  every  other 
law  or  mode  of  action  by  which  it  could  be  pretended 
that  men  might  put  themselves  into  a  state  equivalent 
to  that  of  Christian  justification  before  their  Maker. 

Law  thus  stands  for  any  definite,  absolute,  outside 
rule  of  conduct.  And  in  opposition  to  Law,  here  stands 
Faith,  denoting  spiritual  religion  as  the  inward  spring  of 
action  and  en^otion,  whether  influencing  Abraham  before 
the  Law,  or  good  men  under  the  Law,  or  especially  as 
inspiring  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

Works  now  stand  for  every  low  and  false  attempt  to 
earn  heaven  as  wages  for  service  done ;  and  with  these 
is  contrasted  the  Grace,  or  free  kindness,  of  God,  as 
shewn  in  the  Gospel. 

And  ficstification  or  Righteousness  (the  former  being 
the  more  suitable  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  and 
least  liable  to  mistake)  denotes  the  state  of  blessing  and 
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privilege  into  which  Christians  are  called  by  God's 
mercy,  but  not  that  state  of  spiritual  safety,  assurance 
and  presumption  which  it  has  often  been  taken  to  mean. 
These  terms  were  virtually  explained  long  since  by 
John  Locke,  in  his  Paraphrases  of  Paul's  Epistles;  and 
more  laboriously  by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  in  his  Key  to  the 
Apostolic  Writings  and  Paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  from  the  latter  of  which  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  We  cannot,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  clear  conceptions  of 
the  argumentative  or  controversial  part  of  the  Epistle,  unless 
we  are  clear  in  this  point :  That  the  justification  the  apostle 
argues  for  is  the  right  which  we,  believing  Gentiles,  have, 
through  the  favour  and  gift  of  God,  to  the  blessings,  honours 
and  privileges  of  Ms  hingdom  in  this  world;  not  so  as  thereby 
to  have  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  kingdom 
absolutely  secured  to  us,  but  so  as  to  be  favoured  with  the 
assmrance  of  pardon,  the  promises  and  hope  of  the  eternal  king- 
dom, and  all  proper  light  and  means  to  prepare  us  for  it,  if  we 
do  not  wickedly  despise  and  al3use  them.  It  is  this  notion  of 
justification  alone  which  corresponds  to  the  design  and  end  of 
the  Epistle,  to  the  foresaid  general,  collective  notion  of  Jew€ 
and  Gentiles,  and  makes  everything  lie  easy  and  straight  in 
the  apostle's  discourse  and  arguments."  (Taylor's  Preface  to 
Komans,  §  45.) 

Absteact  op  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  salutation  from  Paul  "  to  all  that  be  in  Home, 
beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints,"  sets  forth,  in  a  long  and 
somewhat  involved  parenthetical  sentence,  his  own  apostleship, 
the  completion  of  the  purposes  of  Judaism  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  equal  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
new  dispensation.  8.  The  apostle  thanks  God  for  what  he  has 
heard  of  the  faith  of  the  Eoman  church,  and  expresses  the  desire 
which  he  has  long  had,  and  still  cherishes,  of  visiting  them, 
16.  He  is  "not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel;  for  it  is  the  saving 
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power  of  God  to  every  one  who  has  faith  in  it ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Gentile.  For  in  it  God's  method  of  justification 
from  faith  to  faith  is  revealed."*  And  from  this  statement  of 
Jiis  theme,  the  apostle  at  once  proceeds  to  its  illustration  and 
enforcement.  That  theme  essentially  is,  that  the  Gospel  is  for 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike ;  that  both  need  it,  and  both  are  blessed 
with  the  highest  spiritual  good  by  its  means.  18.  Without 
pointedly  addressing  the  Gentile  part  of  the  church,  Paul  first 
appeals  to  the  native  reason  and  conscience  of  man,  as  able  to 
see  God  in  His  works,  and  discern  between  right  and  wrong  in 
human  conduct ;  and  on  the  groundwork  of  natural  religion, 
he  declares  the  idolatry  and  wickedness  of  the  heathen  world 
to  be  "  without  excuse."  A  dreadful  picture  indeed  he  draws 
of  the  disgusting  profligacy  of  the  age, — a  picture,  alas  !  not 
overcharged  by  any  means,  for  it  is  but  the  abstract  of  the 
varied  testimonies  of  contemporary  Latin  historians  and  satirists. 
It  was  now  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero, — ^the  age  of 
most  filthy  and  unblushing  vice  in  the  capital  city  of  the  world. 
To  the  Christian  church  at  Rome  especially,  the  apostle  points 
to  these  things  with  the  finger  of  earnest  deprecation. 

Ch.  ii.  I.  Without  naming  the  Jew,  St.  Paul  virtually  ad- 
dresses him  next,  and  places  him  also  "  without  excuse,"  i^ 
while  condemning  the  Gentile,  he  does  the  same  things  himself. 
6.  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  to  Jew 
and  to  Gentile,  without  respect  of  persons.  12.  Those  who 
have  sinned,  not  being  under  a  Law,  will  perish  also  without 
reference  to  Law ;  and  those  who  have  sinned  under  a  Law, 
will  be  judged  by  that  Law.  What  can  be  more  equitable? 
14.  When  the  Gentiles,  who  have  no  Law,  do  by  nature  the 
requirements  of  the  Law,  they,  though  they  have  no  Law,  are 
a  Law  to  themselves,  since  they  shew  that  the  deeds  of  the 
Law  are  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness,  and  their  own  thoughts  condemning  or  excusing  them. 

•  **  God's  method  of  justification."  This  is  Archbishop  Newcome's 
translation,  who  adds  in  a  note :  **  The  original  word  is  often  used  by 
St.  Paul  for  God's  treating  men  as  just  or  righteous,  whether  by  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  outward  privileges  of  the  Christian  church  here, 
or  into  his  heavenly  kingdom  hereafter."  It  is  of  the  former  only,  as 
the  Archbishop  leaves  us  to  infer,  that  the  apostle  speaks  throughout 
this  Epistle. 
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17.  He  DOW  appeals  to  the  Jew  by  name,  as  resting  in  the  Law 
and  making  his  boast  of  knowing  God  and  being  better  in- 
structed than  the  Gentile.  Disobedience  on  his  part  causes 
the  name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed,  and  makes  him  virtually  a 
heathen  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  So  must  the  obedience  of  the 
Gentile  make  him  as  a  child  of  Abraham  before  God.  "  For 
he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circum- 
cision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh.  But  he  is  a  Jew  who  is 
one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  from  men,  but 
from  God." 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Is  it  asked  then,  What  advantage  the  Jew  has 
from  the  Law?  "Much,  every  way,"  the  apostle  replies; 
"  chiefly  because  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
Though  some  of  them  were  faithless  to  the  trust,  this  does  not 
annul  the  faithfulness  of  God  towards  them  and  towards  all 
men.  9.  "  Have  we  Jews  then  precedence  to  the  Gentiles  ?" 
'No ;  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  been  already  proved  to 
be  in  a  sinful  state.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  speak, 
indeed,  of  those  under  the  Law  as  being  *'  none  of  them  righ- 
teous, no  not  one ;"  as  having  "  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;"  and 
use  yet  stronger  expressions  than  these.  20.  Therefore  justi- 
flcation  is  not  found  through  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  rather  is  made  under  it.  21.  But  now, 
quite  apart  from  Law,  God's  method  of  justification  has  been 
brought  to  light,  as  attested  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
This  justifying  process  is  carried  on  through  faith  in  Jesm 
Christ,  for  all  and  upon  all  who  have  that  faith  ;  for  no  differ- 
ence is  made  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  All  have  sinned ;  and 
all  are  placed  on  a  new  footing  of  justification,  freely  by  his 
grace  (freely  and  graciously  placed  in  the  Christian  state  of 
religious  blessings,  motives  and  hopes).  They  have  been  ran- 
somed* as  from  slavery  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  death  sets  him 
forth  also  like  a  propitiatory  offering,*  to  shew  God's  method 

•  Illustrative  figures,  each  appropriate,  but  quite  distinct.  The 
latter,  which  is  here  only  glanced  at,  is  very  beautifully  developed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  (in  order  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew 
feeling)  the  writer  runs  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  temple  ser- 
vice of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  spiritual  things  of  the  new. 
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of  justifying  mankind  by  passing  over  their  former  sins,  and 
to  shew  His  present  method  of  justification,  as  Himself  just 
and  justifying  him  that  has  faith.  27.  There  is  no  room  for 
boasting  then.  Justification  must  come  by  faith,  apart  from 
the  works  of  the  Law.  God  is  the  God  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike.  And  this  is  the  true  vindication  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
itself. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Look  at  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  lineal  head  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  His  justification  was  on  account  of  his 
faith.  It  was  not  earned  by  service  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! 
9.  This  is  clear;  for  Abraham  was  justified  and  blessed  by 
God  while  he  was  still  "  in  uncircumcision,"  and  he  received 
that  ordinance  as  a  seal  of  the  justification  which  arose  from 
his  faith  while  still  uncircumcised.  16.  Abraham's  faith  is 
described :  it  was  trust  in  the  Divine  promise.  This  is  what 
was  "  reckoned  to  him  for  justification."  23.  And  similar 
faith  **  on  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead," 
will  be  reckoned  to  us  also  as  a  justifying  faith. 

Ch.  V.  1.  ''Thus  justified  by  faith.  Christians  have  peace 
with  God  through  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  they  can 
even  rejoice  to  suffer  for  his  sake  who  died  for  them ;  assured 
that,  having  been  brought  from  a  state  of  enmity  by  Chrisfs 
death,  much  more,  after  this  reconciliation,  they  will  find  sal- 
vation by  participating  his  life.  12.  Life  hy  Christ,  is  the 
converse  of  the  mortality*  derived  from  Adam  to  the  human 
race  as  his  descendants.  15.  But  very  different  from  the 
offence  is  the  free  gift  I  18.  "As  the  fruit  of  one  offence 
reached  to  all  men,  and  brought  upon  them  condemnation,  so 
likewise  the  fruit  of  one  acquittal  shall  reach  to  all,  and  shall 
bring  justification,  the  source  of  life."  f  20.  The  introduction 
of  the  Law  made  the  offence  more  evidentiy  abound,  till  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  Gospel  abounded  more. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  Can  this  last  thought  be  perverted  into  a  plea  for 
"continuing  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound"?  How  is  that 
possible,  when  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  implies  that  he 

*  Paul's  doctrine,  like  the  doctrine  of  Genesis,  is,  that  the  human 
race  became  mortal  by  Adam's  transgression :  **  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 

t  Conybeare  and  Howson's  translation. 
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has  akready  died  to  sin  f  Baptized  into  Christ's  death,  the  dis- 
dple  dies  to  all  evil  and  rises  to  newness  of  Hfe.  "  The  old 
man,"  "the  sinful  hody,"  is  crucified  with  Christ.  12.  Sin 
must  no  more  reign  in  him ;  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is 
not  under  the  Law,  hut  under  Grace.  16.  To  whosesoever 
seryice  a  man  gives  himself  up,  that  is  his  real  master.  The 
Grentile  Christian  once  was  the  hond-servant  of  Sin ;  hut  now 
he  is  rescued  from  that  service,  and  hound  to  the  service  of 
Bighteousness.  23.  The  wages  of  the  former  service  is  death ; 
but  the  free  gift  of  God,  in  the  other,  is  eternal  life. 

Ch.  vii.  1.  As  the  low  and  sinful  tendencies  of  human  nature 
have  been  declared  to  be  dead  in  the  Christian  disciple,  Paul 
illustrates  his  freedom  from  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
by  somewhat  fancifully  pursuing  this  figure.*  The  Law  can 
only  bind  its  subjects  during  their  life.  So  a  woman  is  bound 
to  her  husband  while  he  lives ;  but  if  he  die,  she  may  inno- 
cently marry  again.  And  "  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
Law  by  the  body  of  Christ,"  so  as  to  be  married  to  him  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  You  are  (or  ought  to  be)  dead  to 
the  flesh  and  its  sinful  passions,  and  ready  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit  to  God,  "in  the  new  spirit,  not  according  to  the  old  letter." 
7.  The  apostle  replies  to  an  objection  ready  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  zealous  Jew :  "  Is  the  Law  then  sin,  or  the  cause  of  sin  ?" 
Gtod  forbid  !    Nay ;  If  should  not  have  known  what  sin  was, 

*  The  comparison  does  not  (as  the  critic  would  say)  '*  run  on  all 
fours :" — As  a  woman,  when  her  husband  is  dead^  may  marry  another, 
80  ye,  being  dead  to  the  Law  m  Christ's  body,  are  married  again  to 
the  risen  Christ.  But  the  dead  do  not  marry  again.  One  would  have 
expected  rather  to  find  the  comparison  carried  out  thus :  So  ye,  as  the 
Law  is  dead,  are  married  to  Christ.  And  this  seems  the  real  thought, 
though  confused  in  the  logical  expression.  Might  not  i^avana^TjTt 
T<f  vofitp  be  sufficiently  translated,  **  Ye  have  been  separated  from  the 
Law  by  death,"— not  your  own  death,  but  that  of  the  Law }  The 
common  reading  of  ver.  6  favours  this  idea :  "  That  being  dead  wherein 
toe  were  held.** 

t  It  argues  great  simplicity  in  any  reader  to  suppose  that  the  apostle 
means  himself  personally  by  /  and  me  in  this  curious  passage.  He 
describes  the  mental  struggles  of  many  Jews  besides  himself;  the 
quickening  of  natural  conscience  by  the  Law,  and  its  perplexity  when 
80  quickened,  till  a  more  spiritual  faith  was  found  in  the  Gospel.  A 
very  full  abstract  of  this  important  passage  is  given  above. 
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except  by  the  Law.  One  would  not  have  known  the  sin  of 
ooveting,  unless  the  Law  had  said,  Covet  not.  But  sin,  having 
taken  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner 
of  coveting  ;*  for,  apart  from  Law,  sin  is  dormant  and,  as  it 
were,  dead ;  and  I  was  alive  once  apart  froni.Law ;  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  gained  new  life,  and  I  died.  The 
Law  itself  is  holy  and  just  and  true.  Did  this  good  thing  then 
become  death  to  me  ?  0  no ;  it  was  sin  that  became  so, — ^that 
it  might  be  shewn  to  be  sin,  as  producing  death  by  means  of 
what  was  good.  The  Law  itself  is  spiritual.  It  is  I,  the  man, 
that  am  carnal.  I  do  not  acknowledge  my  own  actions ;  for 
"  what  I  wish,  that  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do." 
So,  in  doing  what  is  contrary  to  my  will,  I  acknowledge  at 
least  that  the  Law  is  good.  -  And  it  is  not  my  own  true  self, 
not  my  best  seK,  that  does  it,  but  sin  dwelling  in  me.  In  my 
fleshly  self,  good  abides  not ;  "  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ; 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  Por  the 
good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not, 
that  I  do.  Now,  if  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more 
I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  The  state  of  things, 
in  short,  is  this :  When  I  wish  to  do  right,  evil  is  at  hand. 
The  inward  man  of  conscience  and  will  delights  in  the  law  of 
God ;  but  there  is  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind.  Wretched  man !  What  deliverance  is 
there  from  this  deadly  body,  these  fleshly  temptations,  these 
.carnal  desires  ?  Thank  God,  the  deliverance  is  offered  in  Jesus 
Christ! 

Ch.  viii.  1.  **  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  the  Law  of  the  spifit  of  life 
in  Jesus  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  Law  of  sin  and 
death."  What  was  impossible  to  the  Jewish  Law  with  its 
fleshly  ordinances,  has  been  done  in  Christ,  whom  €rod  sent  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh ;  so  that 
the  justification  of  the  Law  henceforth  to  be  fulfilled  shall  be 
by  our  walking,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.     6. 

*  How  true  is  this,  that  the  negative  precept  itself  may  suggest  the 
evil  deed,  unless  it  suggest  also  the  restraining  motives  and  the  oppo- 
site love  of  good  I  The  thought  may  be  excited  by  hearing  the  pro- 
hibition ! 
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The  fleshly,  or  carnal,  mind  and  the  spiritual  mind  are  con- 
trasted. If  Christ  be  really  in  us,  "  the  body  is  dead  as  re- 
gards sin,  but  the  spirit  is  alive  as  to  righteousness."  13.  To 
live  after  the  flesh  is  death;  but  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body  is  real  life.  14.  Christians  are  sons  of  Gk)d,  crying  Abba, 
our  Father,  in  the  spirit  of  adoption.  18.  Present  suffering  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  their  expected  blessedness.  19.  The 
whole  creation  is  yearning  for  the  developement  of  a  higher 
state.  23.  Christians  especially  have  realized  a  livelier  hope,  and 
look  for  their  fiill  adoption  and  **  redemption  from  the  body."* 
And  while  resting  in  hope  of  their  salvation,  they  find  spiritual 
help  in  their  hearts  before  God.  28.  All  things,  even  the  most 
afflictive,  must  work  together  for  good,  to  those  whom  Gtod 
hath  thus  foreknown  and  foreappointed,  called  and  justified 
and  made  partakers  of  His  glorious  kingdom.  An  exulting 
passage  concludes  this  chapter,  with  this  part  of  the  letter. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  Paul  expresses  his  earnest  and  sorrowful  concern 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  who  have  rejected 
the  Gbspel,  after  so  long  possessing  the  covenanted  favours  of 
God.  3.  For  their  sake  he  could  wish  himself  rejected  from 
Christ,  if  that  would  bring  them  in.  6.  Not  that  the  promise 
of  God  has  failed ;  ''  for  not  all  are  Israel  that  are  of  Israel." 
The  promise  was  made  to  Isaac,  but  not  to  Ishmael ;  and  io 
Jacob  again,  but  not  to  Esau.  15.  And  the  will  of  Gtod  is 
supreme,,  both  in  the  dispensation  of  His  mercy  and  in  the 
rejection  of  those  whom  He  has  long  forborne  to  pimish.  24. 
The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  anticipated  by  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets themselves.  30.  And  now  the  Gentiles,  though  not 
seeking  justification,  have  found  it  in  the  spiritual  faith  of  the 
Gospel ;  while  the  Jews,  seeking  it  by  their  Law,  have  not 
found  it,  because  "  they  did  not  seek  it  by  faith,  but  by  the 
works  of  the  Law." 

Ch.  X.  1.  The  apostle's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  f(5t  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  yet  accept  the  Gospel  salvation.  4.  "  For 
Christ  is  the  end  of  Law  for  justification  to  every  one  that  has 
faith  j"    12.   without  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile. 

*  Wakefield's  translation ;  n^  AiroXvrpuKytv  rov  ffwfiaroc  iifiStv ;  the 
plain  meaning,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
continual  contrast  between  the  body  and  the  spirit. 

VOL.  n.  xj 
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14.  The  benevolent  su^^estion  to  preacli  the  Gospel  derived 
hence,  though  some  will  not  hearken  to  the  tidings. 

Ch.  xi.  1.  Yet  (>od  has  not  cast  off  his  ancient  people.  5. 
There  is  still  a  MthM  remnant,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah, — 
'' according  to  the  election  of  grace**  (chosen  by  Divine  favour). 
7.  What  Israel  is  seeking  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  Israel 
collectively  fails  to  find;  but  the  chosen  among  them  have 
found  it.  11.  Nor  is  the  re-admission  of  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
people  into  the  Divine  covenant  hopeless.  12.  If  their  fall 
enriches  the  world,  how  much  more  would  their  fulness !  14. 
Paul  would  provoke  his  kindred  to  emulation  by  the  sight  of 
the  believing  Gentiles  received  into  Christian  adoption.  17. 
He  makes  a  beautiM  appeal  to  the  latter,  as  branches  of  a  wild 
olive-tree  grafted  upon  a  fruitful  stock,  not  to  boast  over  any 
of  the  natural  branches  that  have  been  broken  off.  25.  He 
declares  to  them  "the  mystery'**  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  blindness  has  fallen  upon  a  part  of  Israel  till  the 
fiill  body  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  come  in;  and  then  all 
Israel  also  will  accept  the  Christian  salvation.  "  For  (29)  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  not  revoked  by  any  after-thought 
of  His."     "  To  Him  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen.'* 

.  The  great  argument  of  the  Epistle  here  concludes, 
and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  practical  advice. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  The  apostle  exhorts  earnestly  to  a  holy  and  obe- 
dient life,  as  the  believer's  reasonable  service ;  to  the  harmo- 
nious and  unenvying  use  of  their  various  spiritual  gifts,  and 
the  practice  of  all  kind  and  sympathizing  affections. 

Ch.  xiii.  1.  He  enjoins  obedience  to  the  civil  government 
as  a  religious  duty.f     8.  All  social  duties  are  comprised  in  the 

♦  Myttery  properly  means  a  secret.  In  the  Scriptures  of  Reyelation, 
it  frequently,  if  not  generally,  means  a  **  revealed  mystery ,* — secret 
hitherto,  now  disclosed.  The  leading  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  the  caliing  of  the  Gentiles,  It  is  often  so  designated  by 
Paul  (Eph.  i.  9,  10;  iii.  4—9). 

t  It  has  been  well  observed  that  ''this  was  written  before  the 
Imperial  government  had  begun  to  persecute  Christianity.  It  is  a 
testimony  in  fiavour  of  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman  cri- 
minal law,"    (Conybeare  and  Howson,  U,  191.) 
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Cbristiaii  Law  of  Love.  11.  A  vague  allusioii  to  the  day  of 
Balvation  being  near,  contrasts  strikingly  with  some  that  have 
been  noticed  in  Paul's  earlier  letters. 

Ch.  xiv.  1 — ^xv.  13.  In  this  well-known  passage  (beginning, 
"  Him  that  is  weak  in  faith  receive  ye,"  &c.),  St.  Paul  gives 
most  admirable  precepts  of  mutual  forbearance,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
who  retain  the  Jewish  scruples  about  meats  and  days  and  other 
external  observances.  It  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  ^e  advice  to 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  viii. — x.),  but  is  expressed  in  more 
general  terms,  not  having  been  drawn  forth  by  special  facts, 
but  designed  to  warn  them  against  abiding  dangers.  14.  He 
courteously  apologizes  for  speaking  thus  plainly  to  them,  and 
is  persuaded  that  they  can  remind  each  other  of  what  is  right. 
17.  He  details  his  plans  for  his  next  ensuing  labours,  including 
(on  the  completion  of  his  charitable  errand  to  Jerusalem)  an 
early  visit  to  Eome  on  his  purposed  voyage  to  Spain. 

Ch.  xvi.  1.  Phebe,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  is  commended  to 
their  good  offices,  and  numerous  salutations  are  addressed  to 
Christians  at  Eome.  1 7.  The  apostle  warns  them  against  self- 
interested  mischief-makers.  21.  He  gives  the  salutations  of 
Timothy  and  others  with  him  at  Corinth ;  and  Tertius,  the 
scribe  who  writes  for  the  apostle,  gives  his  own  salutation. 
25.  A  fine  doxology  concludes  the  Epistle. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  C0L0SSIAN8. 
(AD.  62.) 

TheT  foregoing  Epistle  (to  the  Romans)  was  written 
from  Corinth  on  the  aposde's  third  missionary  journey. 
He  went  thence  (as  we  read  in  Acts  xx,  3 — ^xxi.  17) 
through  Macedonia,  by  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre  and  Caesa- 
rea,  to  Jerusalem,  carrying  the  contributions  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches  for  the  poor  Christ- 
ians of  Judea,  as  purposed  by  him  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  the  Romans  (xv,  25 — 28).     At  Jerusalem  he 

tt2 
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was  arrested  and  sent  to  Caesarea ;  whence,  after  two 
years'  delay,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  on  his  own 
appeal  from  the  provincial  tribunal  to  that  of  the  em- 
peror. His  next  four  letters  (to  the  Colossians,  to  Phi- 
lemon, the  Ephesians  and  the  Philippians)  Were  written 
durmg  his  detention  at  Rome  while  awaiting  his  trial. 
The  nature  of  that  custody  was  described  at  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Acts.  It  allowed  him,  not  only  to  "  dwell 
in  his  own  hired  house  and  receive  all  that  came  in  unto 
him,"  but  also  to  write  freely  to  distant  churches  and 
friends.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Jewish  accusations  against  him,  both  his  conversations 
and  his  letters,  thus  freely  permitted,  may  have  been 
looked  to  as  possible  sources  of  illustrative  evidence  on 
the  pending  trial  ?  Of  that  trial  we  have  no  record ; 
but,  either  after  trial  or  without  trial,  the  apostle  was 
certainly  set  at  liberty. 

Colosse  was  an  ancient,  but  somewhat  decayed,  city 
of  Phrygia,  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis  having  risen  while  it  declined.  The  chief  or 
only  interest  attaching  to  it  is  as  the  seat  of  an  early 
Christian  church,  to  which  an  apostle  wrote  a  still  ex- 
isting letter. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Paul  had  ever  been  at  Colosse, 
though  some  think  he  may  have  been  there  when  he 
travelled,  as  he  is  twice  recorded  to  have  done  (Acts 
xvi.  6  and  xviii.  ^1),  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Paul  in  this  letter  speaks  of  "  having 
heard  of  their  faith"  (just  as  he  does  to  the  Roman 
church),  and  not  of  being  "  thankful  on  each  remem- 
brance of  them,"  as  he  does  to  churches  planted  or  already 
visited  by  him.  Indeed,  the  7th  verse  of  this  Epistle 
speaks  of  Epaphras  in  terms  that  naturally  lead  us  to 
consider  him  as  having  been  the  founder  of  the  church 
at  Colosse.     They  had  "  learned  the  grace  of  God  from 
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Epaphras;"  and  he  (now  at  Rome*)  had  informed  the 
apostle  of  their  "love  for  him  in  the  spirit"  (i.  7,  8; 
iv.  12).  From  ch.  ii.  1,  also,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  fieen 
Paul's  "  face  in  the  flesh."  One  Archippus  was  at  this 
time  presbyter,  or  bishop,  of  the  church  at  Colosse  (iv. 
17).  Probably  Epaphras,  Archippus  and  Philemon 
(the  last  of  whom  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned 
soon,  and  in  whose  house  the  church  at  Colosse  held 
their  meetings),  were  among  the  earliest  heralds  of  the 
Gospel  at  Colosse,  having  heard  Paul's  announcement  of 
it  at  Ephesus  during  his  long  residence  there  (Acts  xix. 
9,  10).  The  Epistle  dates  itself  as  written  during  the. 
apostle's  captivity :  "  Remember  my  bonds."  And  the 
P.S.  is  correct  in  repeating,  from  the  letter' itself,  that  it 
was  sent  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  as  bearers.  The 
former,  an  Asiatic,  probably  of  Ephesus,  had  accompa- 
nied Paul  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  named 
by  him  afterwards  in  his  letters  to  Titus  and  Timothy  as 
an  active  emissary  on  similar  occasions  to  this  which  now 
takes  him  to  Colosse.  Of  Onesimus  we  shall  learn  more 
particulars  in  connection  with  the  letter  to  Philemon, 
which  was  sent  to  Colosse  by  the  same  bearers. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  presents  no  pressing 
difficulties  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  topics  which  fit  it  for  general  Christian 
use.  It  implies  the  same  view  of  the  equality  of  Gentile 
and  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Christian  faith,  which  was 
set  forth  with  laboured  argument  and  illustration  in  the 

•  Epaphras  is,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  of  the  same  date  exactly 
(ver.  23),  caUed  by  St.  Paul  his  **  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus ;" 
and  by  the  same  term  he,  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10), 
describes  Aristarchus,  aXhessalonian  who  had  been  his  fellow-voyager 
to  Rome.  By  "feUow-prisoners"  is  probably  only  meant  that  they 
shared  his  lodging,  which  was  his  prison,  whether  theirs  literally  or 
not. 
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letter  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  does  not  argue  the  matter 
again.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  Epistle.  And  the 
apostle  designed  it  to  be  read  beyond  Colosse,  as  he  bids 
his  friends  (iv.  16),  after  reading  it  among  themselves, 
"cause  it  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans; 
and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  which  you  will 
receive  from  Laodicea."  From  this  last  injunction  we 
necessarily  conclude  that  the  apostle  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  a  letter  to  Lao- 
dicea. There  is  no  such  letter  of  Paul's,  indeed,  now 
extant  by  name,'^  but  (as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper 
place)  the  letter  known  as  that  to  the  Ephesians  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  one  here  alluded  to. 

AbSIRIOT  of  THB  EfISILE  TO  THB  COLOSSXAJTS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Timothy  is  united  with  the  apostle  in  the  saluta- 
tion. 8.  Paul  thanks  God  for  what  he  hears  of  their  Christian 
faith  and  heavenly  hope,  and  prays  for  their  worthy  conduct 
as  those  who  have  been  "delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d's  beloved  Son ;"  in 
whom  they  are  ransomed,  or  redeemed,  and  their  former  sins 
are  forgiven.  15.  Christ  is  the  representative  of  the  Almighty, 
the  first-bom  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  in  whom  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earthf  have  been  created  (anew). J  19.  For 
it  pleased  Gk)d  that  "all  fulness"  should  dwell  in  him,  and 
that  things  on  earth  and  things  in  heaven  f  should  be  re- 

*  A  short  Latin  letter  under  this  title,  made  up  of  nineteen  verses 
from  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Philippians,  is  evidently  a  more 
recent  attempt  to  supply  the  missing  letter  to  the  Laodiceans. 

t  Surely  Jews  and  OentUes  must  be  the  things  in  **  heaven  and  earth  " 
(vers.  16  and  20).  See  Locke's  Paraphrase  on  Eph.  i.  10,  where  the 
same  language  occurs  (being  written  at  the  same  time).  The  Jews 
were  the  ancient  kingdom  of  heaven.  **  The  whole  family  in  'heaven 
and  earth"  (Eph.  iii.  15)  form  the  Gospel  kingdom. 

X  The  fall  phrase  is,  created  onmo,  new  creation,  new  creature  ( 2  Cor. 
V.  17 ;  Gal.  vi.  15).  So  the  new  man  (Eph*.  ii.  16,  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10), 
When  new  is  not  expressed,  it  is  to  be  understood,  therefore,  in  the 
apostle's  descriptions  of  the  creation  in  Christ, 
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conciled  together  by  his  cross.  21.  Thus  the  Colossians, 
formerly  alienated  in  heathenism,  have  been  reconciled;  let 
them  only  be  firm  and  true  to  their  Christian  faith.  24.  As 
for  Paul  himself,  he  rejoices  to  suffer  for  Christ's  church,  while 
declaring  the  revealed  mystery  of  Divine  love  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  striving  to  present  every  disciple  as  a  full-grown  man  in 
Christ. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  The  apostle  expresses  his  anxiety  for  the  Colos- 
sians and  Laodiceans,  and  all  churches  not  personally  known 
to  him,  that  they  may  be  firm  in  Christian  truth,  and  not  lay 
down  their  Christian  comforts  and  hopes  for  the  adoption  of 
any  more  specious  doctrines.  3.  The  Gospel  is  the  truest 
wisdom,  whatever  "enticing  words"  there  may  be  by  which 
any  man  may  seek  to  allure  them  &om  it.  9.  In  Christ  is  the 
illness  of  Divine  inspiration ;  and  ihevr  fulness  is  in  him  as 
the  Head  of  the  new  dispensation.  11.  In  him  they  are  spi- 
ritually made  the  people  of  God,  burying  their  former  sins  (as 
it  were)  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and  rising  again  thence  to . 
new  life  with  him ;  while  the  written  ordinances  of  the  fleshly 
Judaism  are  blotted  out  and  nailed  to  his  cross.  16.  Let  them 
resist,  therefore,  the  imposition  of  Jewish  traditions  respecting 
clean  and  unclean  meats  and  holy  days,  and  affected  self-humi- 
liation and  angel- worship,  and  hold  to  Christ  as  the  jHead  of 
the  great  body  to  which  they  belong. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  from  the  life  of 
the  flesh,  should  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  let 
tiieir  members  truly  die  to  earthly  and  shameful  lusts,  such  as 
they  once  walked  in  while  they  were  heathens.  8.  They  must 
put  off  all  unsocial  and  unkind  feelings  as  their  "old  man," 
having  put  on  "  the  new  man,  who  grows  continually  in  the 
knowledge  and  likeness  of  Him  that  created  him."  12.  The 
apostle  exhorts  them  tenderly  to  mutual  charity  aild  peace  and 
social  worship.  18.  He  gives  special  precepts  to  husbands  and 
wives,  children  and  parents,  slaves  and  masters. 

Ch.  iv.  2.  He  asks  for  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that, 
tiiiongh  in  bonds,  he  may  still  find  an  opening  for  his  apostolic 
labours.  5.  Cautions  them  how  to  behave  towards  unbelievers. 
7.  Befers  them  to  the  bearers  of  the  letter  for  information 
respecting  himself.     10.  Greets  them  from  Aristarchus,  Mark 
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(whoy  he  hints,  may  possibly  come  to  Colosse) ;  from  Jesos 
called  Jostasy  Epaphras  their  fellow-countryman  (whose  zeal 
he  greatly  commends) ;  also  from  Lnke  and  Bemas.  15.  Sends 
salutations  to  Laodicea,  and  bids  them  exchange  letters  with 
that  church.  17.  Message  to  Archippus  the  presbyter.  Id. 
Salutation  and  benediction. 


EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 
(A.D.  62.) 

This  is  a  private  letter  to  a  private  Christiaii  at  Colosse, 
on  a  personal  matter,  which  the  apostle  wrote  at  the 
same  time  as  the  above  letter  to  the  church  at  that  place, 
and  sent  by  the  same  messengers,  Tychicus  and  Onesi- 
mus.  The  latter  was  the  occasion  and  subject  of  the 
letter  to  Philemon. 

Onesimus  was  Philemon's  slave.  He  had  deserted  his 
master,  and  found  his  way  to  Rome.  There  he  came 
under  Paul's  notice  and  influence,  and  earned  the  apos- 
tle's strong  interest  and  affection.  Paul  would  have  been 
glad  to  retain  him  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  which 
had  s>et  his  soul  free ;  but  would  not  do  so  without  Phi- 
lemon's assent.  But  the  Epistle  is  its  own  best  expla- 
nation. Though  private  in  character,  it  is  full  of  Chris- 
tian interest. 

Abstract  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Yer.  1.  The  greeting  is  from  Paul  and  Timothy  to  Philemon 
and  Appia  (his  wife,  doubtless),  to  Archippus,  "  our  fellow- 
Boldier,"  and  to  the  church  assemblmg  in  Philemon's  house. 
4.  Paul  is  thankful  for  what  he  has  heard  of  Philemon's  faith, 
and  of  his  kindness  and  generosity  towards  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  8.  He  intercedes  for  the  favourable  reception  of  One- 
simus,— ^which  he  might,  indeed,  in  his  apostolic  oharacter 
enjoin  upon  his  Mend,  but  he  rather  beseeches.     10.  He  caUs 
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Onesimus  "  his  own  son  wliom  he  had  begotten  in  his  bonds  ;'* 
—he  would  have  retained  him  with  him  as  Philemon's  repre- 
sentativey  but  will  not  without  the  master's  consent.  15. 
"Perhaps"  (Paul  suggests,  with  admirable  tact  and  delicacy, 
thus  most  effectually  interceding  for  the  slave's  liberation) — 
"  Perhaps  for  this  very  end  he  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou 
mightest  receive  him  back  for  ever ;  not  now  as  a  bondsman, 
but  above  a  bondsman,  a  brother  beloved ;  very  much  so  by  me, 
how  much  more  dear  to  thee,  being  thine  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord !  If,  then,  thou  count  me  as  a  Mend,  receive  him 
as  myself.**  19.  Paul  will  be  accountable,  if  desired,  for  any- 
thing due  from  Onesimus;*  but  he  beautifully  hints  Philemon's 
spiritual  obligations  to  himself  as  his  convert.  He  has  full 
confidence  that  his  friend  will  do  more  than  he  asks.  22.  He 
confidently  anticipates  his  own  speedy  liberation,  on  which  he 
will  visit  ColoBse ;  and  he  even  desires  Philemon  to  prepare 
him  a  lodging.  The  salutations  are  from  the  same  persons  as 
in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  except  Jesus  called  Justus,  who 
was  probably  unknown  to  Philemon  (as  he  is  to  church  history). 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIAl^S  [?]. 

(A.D.  62.) 

That  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  as 
that  to  the  Colossians,  is  patent  on  the  face  of  the  two 
compositions.  Their  contents  are  so  similar,  not  only 
in  general  thought  and  feeling,  but  even  in  verbal  ex- 
pression, that  one  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  same  time, — almost  to  the  same  day.  This 
seems  like  an  expansion  of  that  to  the  Colossians,  or  the 
Colossians  like  an  abstract  of  this.  Tychicus  is  men- 
tioned (vi.  21,  22)  as  the  bearer  of  this  also ;  and  the 
P.S.  states,  accordingly,  that  it  was  "  written  from  Rome, 
and  sent  by  Tychicus."     But  that  it  was  addressed  to 

*  For  loss  of  service*  perhaps.  It  does  not  imply,  as  some  take  it 
to  do,  that  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  master. 

u3 
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the  EpheiianSi  as  stated  in  the  salutation  and  P.S.,  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  received  copies. 
In  many  ancient  copies  (as  asserted  by  Basil),  the  name 
of  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed  was  left  out 
altogether  in  the  salutation ;  and  in  one  still  existing, 
JEphesus  is  only  put  in  the  margin.  In  some  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  by  some  ancient  writers,  it  was  called 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

That  it  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  the  EphesiaDS, 
is  plain  from  its  very  general  and  indefinite  mode  of 
address,  and  the  intire  absence  of  all  personal  greetings 
and  messages,  such  as  must  have  been  written  to  a  church 
where  the  apostle  hfid  resided  so  long  as  he  had  done  in 
Ephesus :  and  also  from  his  speaking  (i.  15)  of  the  church 
to  which  this  letter  is  addressed,  as  one  whose  faith  and 
love  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  who  might  perhaps 
have  heard  (iii.  2)  of  his  doings  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace.     These  cannot  have  been  his  friends  at  Ephesus. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  letter  which  he  mentioned  to  the 
Colossians  as  having  been  sent  to  the  Laodiceans.  Per- 
haps, as  some  think,  it  was  a  sort  of  circular  letter  to 
the  various  churches  of  Phrygia  (in  the  same  way  as 
that  to  the  several  churches  of  Galatia) ;  and  the  place 
to  which  it  was  addressed  may  have  been  left  blank  in 
the  different  copies  carried  out  by  Tychicus,  to  be  sup- 
plied according  to  circumstances.  This  would  account 
for  the  old  variations  in  the  inscription.  And  we  may 
perhaps  account  for  its  having  been  inscribed  at  last  to 
the  Ephesians,  by  copyists  more  zealous  than  discrimi- 
nating, through  a  natural  feeling  of  the  probability  that 
Paul  mtut  have  written  some  letter  or  letters  to  a  church 
so  interesting  to  him  as  that  at  Ephesus.  If  he  did,  bis 
letter  to  them  is  certainly  not  now  in  our  canon ;  and 
how  many  more  of  his  writings  may  have  been  lost,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 
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AB8TEA.CT   OP  THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   EPHESIANS   (sO   CALLED); 
PERHAPS,    BATHEE,    TO   THE   LaODICEANS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Salutation.  3.  Paul  thanks  God  for  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  "He  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spi- 
ritual blessings  in  heavenly  things,"  *  as  He  had  designed  long 
ages  before;  "gathering  together  (ver.  10)  under  one  head  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth." 
13.  He  thanks  God  for  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
writing,  and  prays  that  they  may  understand  and  value  their 
spiritual  inheritance.  12.  Christ,  raised  from  the  dead  and 
placed  on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  heavenly  dispensation, 
has  received  fuU  power  in  everything  relative  to  "  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  filled  by  TTiTn  who  filleth  all  things." 
*  Ch.  ii.  1.  Those  who  were  lately  heathens,  have  been  made 
alive  and  brought  into  a  state  of  scdvation  by  the  Divine  grace, 
and  placed  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  dispensation,  through 
no  seeking  of  their  own,  but  by  the  free  gift  of  God.  10. 
They  are  God's  workmanship,  created  anew  in  Christ  for  good 
works,  and  sharing  with  Israel  the  equal  blessing  of  Qt)d, — 
the  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile  being  broken 
down,  the  Law  of  ordinances  being  abolished  by  Christ's  death, 
and  both  Jew  and  Gentile  having  access  henceforth  by  the 
same  spirit  to  the  Father  of  all. 

Ch.  iii.  1.   "For  this  cause  (the  apostle  pursues),  I,  Paul, 

the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles ;" "  beseech 

you  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called," 
is  the  completion  of  his  sentence,  in  the  next  chapter.  What 
intervenes  is  a  fine  parenthesis,  very  characteristic  of  the  fer- 
vour of  the  apostle's  mind ;  in  which  (ver.  3)  he  resumes  what 
he  has  just  before  said  of  the  mystery  of  the  call  of  the  Gen- 

•  iv  rote  ivspavioig.  This  phrase  occurg  five  times  in  this  Epistle, 
and  nowhere  dse  in  the  New  Testament.  Wakefield  translates,  in 
the  heavenly  dispenttUion,  which  seems  the  obTious  sense.  The  Com- 
mon Version  says,  heavenly  places,  four  times  (namely,  i.  3,  20 ;  ii.  6 ; 
iii.  10),  and  high  places  the  fifth  time  (vi.  12),  giving  to  it  an  intirely 
difierent  meaning  in  this  last  instance.  Neither  places  nor  things  being 
expressed,  the  latter  is  usually  understood  in  such  phrases. 
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tiles,  and  then  (7)  exults  in  his  own  part  in  this  ministration 
of  Divine  favour;  (13)  glances  at  his  own  tribulations;  (14) 
implores  the  fdlness  of  Divine  love  upon  them;  and  (20) 
ascribes  praise  to  GK>d  in  a  fine  doxology. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  He  does  not  forget,  however,  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  but  takes  up  his  previous  words,  and  "  beseeches  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  their  Christian  caUing ;"  especially  exhort- 
ing them  to  unity  and  mutual  kindness,  as  members  of  one 
body  in  Christ,  having  each  their  various  gifts  for  the  growth 
and  health  of  the  whole.  17.  The  immoralities  of  their  Gen- 
tile state  must  be  quite  left  behind;  (22)  the  "old  man"  must  be 
put  off,  and  the  "  new  man  "  put  on.  25.  More  particular  pre- 
cepts follow,  enjoining  truthfulness,  restraint  of  anger,  honesty, 
purity  of  conversation,  kindness  and  forgivingness.  As  Gtod 
in  Christ  hath  forgiven  them,  let  them  be  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children,  and  walk  in  love  as  Christ  did. 

Ch.  V.  8.  The  unclean  vices  of  heathenism  are  most  espe-^ 
dally  to  be  shunned.  Such  things  should  never  be  even  named 
among  the  holy  people  of  God.  8.  Once  they  were  in  dark- 
ness, but  now  they  are  light  in  the  Lord.  22.  The  relative 
duties  of  wives  and  husbands,  (vi.  1)  children  and  parents, 
(5)  slaves  and  masters,  are  enforced.  10.  They  are  exhorted 
to  array  themselves  with  the  whole  armour  of  God,  as  their 
defence  against  evil,  in  the  heavenly  dispensation ;  and  to  assail 
it  with  the  word  of  GxkI  as  their  spiritual  sword  (a  military 
metaphor  often  suggested  to  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  for  Christ 
at  Kome).  19.  He  desires  their  prayers;  refers  them  to 
Tychicus  for  news  of  all  that  concerns  him;  and  concludes 
with  a  benediction. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIAKS. 
(A.D.  62,  probably  Autumn.) 

This  Epistle  bears  its  own  date  distinctly,  in  its  subject 
matter  and  allusions.  It  was  written  from  Rome,  but 
somewhat  later  than  those  already  analyzed.  This  is 
clear  from  several  intimations  of  time.     The  apostle's 
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imprisonment  (he  tells  the  Philippians)  is  now  become 
notorious  "  in  the  whole  Praetorium  *  and  to  all  others ;" 
and  the  Christians  are  waxing  confident,  and  speaking 
the  word  fearlessly  (i.  13,  14).  Some  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold (bondsmen,  probably)  are  among  his  converts,  who 
salute  their  fellow-believers  at  Philippi  (iv.  22).  But 
the  lapse  of  time  is  marked  in  another  way  also.  Epa- 
phroditus  was  sent  by  the  Philippians  to  Rome  (as  this 
letter  informs  us)  on  their  hearing  of  Paul's  imprison- 
ment, to  carry  their  sympathy  and  their  pecuniary  help. 
He  has  been  seriously  ill  at  Rome ;  his  friends  at  Phi- 
lippi have  heard  of  his  illness,  and  expressed  their 
anxiety  respecting  him ;  and,  on  hearing  of  their  anxiety, 
Epaphroditus  now  wishes  to  return  to  Philippi,  and  Paul 
makes  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter  (ii.  25 — 28).  All 
this  implies  the  lapse  of  a  good  many  months. 

It  is  also  observable  that,  though  the  apostle  "  trusts 
to  come  himself  shortly"  to  Philippi,  yet  he  seems  to 
be  struggling  against  a  prevailing  feeling  to  the  contrary. 
The  tone  of  this  letter  is  indeed  less  confident,  on  the 
whole,  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  his  imprisonment,  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  letter  to  Philemon.  If  the 
letter  now  before  us  was  written  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  that 
event  would  sufficiently  explain  the  new  grounds  for 
vague  apprehension  which  the  apostle  would  naturally 
feel.  Qurrus,  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  man,  had 
been,  with  the  philosopher  Seneca,  guardian  to  Nero, 
and  had  maintained  some  degree  of  salutary  restraint 

•  Palace^  in  the  Common  Version.  The  word  is  used  to  denote 
Pilate's  official  residence,  in  John  xviii.  28,  33,  &c. ;  and  Herod's,  in 
Acts  xxiii.  35;  and  may  perhaps  mean  the  Imperial  Palace  here, 
though  Palatium  was  the  word  used  by  the  Romans  themselves.  More 
probably  Pratorium  here  means  the  whole  establishment  of  Pr©torian 
guards,  to  the  custody  of  whose  prefect  Paul  had  been  consigned  by 
the  centurion  Julius  (Acts  xxviii.  16). 
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upon  his  fast  maturing  vices  and  tyranny.  The  circum- 
stances of  Burrus's  death  were  not  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  poison  having  been  administered  by  Nero's  orders. 
The  influence  of  Seneca  was  from  that  time  at  an  end ; 
and  the  philosopher  saw  through  the  thin  veil  of  feigned 
respect  with  which  he  was  treated  till,  after  two  years 
more,  the  tyrant  had  him  put  to  death.  Burrus  was 
succeeded  in  the  prefecture  of  the  Praetorian  guards, 
by  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus ;  the  former, 
according  to  Tacitus,  a  harmless  and  indolent  man ;  the 
latter,  the  active  and  shameless  pander  to  Nero's  vices. 
(See  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  51 — 57.)  To  this  critical  period 
the  letter  to  the  Philippians  is  assigned  by  Conybeare 
and  Howson. 

It  is  the  most  intirely  cordial,  and  the  most  free  from 
hints  of  disapprobation  and  censure,  of  all  Paul's  letters 
to  the  churches.  This  church  had  been  founded  by  him 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi.  12 — 40) ; 
and  revisited,  no  doubt  twice,  on  his  third  journey,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  Achaia  (xx.  1 — 6).  The 
Philippians  had,  from  their  first  conversion,  sent  him 
occasional  supplies,  which  he  would  not  accept  from  the 
Corinthians  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  8, 9) ;  and  they  had  also,  like 
the  other  Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches,  contributed 
handsomely  to  that  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  "  poor 
saints  in  Judea,"  which  the  apostle,  on  his  third  journey, 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  letter  he  praises  their  faith, 
constancy,  personal  attachment  and  liberality.  The  only 
words  of  reproof  occurring  in  it,  are  mildly  directed  to 
the  reconciliation  of  two  female  converts,  named  Euodia 
and  Syntyche.  The  allusions  which  he  makes  to  the 
Judaizing  party  are  as  cautions  against  impending  danger, 
not  (as  in  his  letters  to  some  other  churches)  remon- 
strances against  perversions  from  the  faith  of  Christ, 
actually  prevailing  among  the  Philippians.     He  writes 
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under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  near  approach  of  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord ;"  but  without  repeating  any  such  distinct, 
yet  erroneous,  idea  of  the  mode  of  its  manifestation  as 
found  utterance  in  his  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  ten 
years  before.  At  that  time  he  wrote :  "  We  that  remain 
alive  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air."  Now,  he  knows  not  whether  he  shall  live 
or  die,  but  "  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ;"  and, 
whatever  be  his  personal  fate,  he  believes  the  limit  of 
the  Saviour's  prophecy  respecting  the  end  of  the  age 
must  be  approaching,  and  devoutly  says :  "  The  Lord  is 
at  hand." 

Absteact  op  the  Epistle  to  the  Phtlippians. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  salutation  is  jointly  from  Paul  and  Timothy, 
the  latter  having  been  united  with  the  apostle  in  his  first 
pre«u5hing  at  Philippi.  3.  Paul  thanks  God  for  their  Christian 
faith  and  virtue,  and  prays  for  its  completion.  12.  He  tells 
them  how  his  own  imprisonment  is  tending  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel ;  19.  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  probable  issue,  but 
trusts  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  whether  by  his  Hfe  or  by 
his  death;  22.  knows  not  what  to  wish  for  himself,  but  for 
their  sakes  trusts  he  shall  stiU  live  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
faith.  27.  He  exhorts  them  to  continued  unity,  to  the  brave 
endurance  of  persecution,  and  (ii.  3)  to  lowly-minded  mutual 
service,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  invested 
with  divine  powers,  did  not  put  them  forth  with  ostentation 
and  arrogance,  but  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  in  requital  of  which,  (9) 
God  hath  highly  exalted  T^im  and  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name,  that  Christ  should  be  acknowledged  as  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  17.  Paul  again  reverts  to  his  own  state 
and  doubtful  prospects ;  declaring  that,  though  he  should  be 
"offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  their  faith,"*  he 

•  Let  the  careful  reader  notice  how  the  apostle  uses  the  same  sacri- 
ficial metaphor  in  reference  to  his  own  possible  martyrdom,  which  he 
applies  more  frequently  to  the  actual  death  of  Christ.  See  also  2  Tim. 
iv.  6. 
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would  rejoioe  both  in  ^jipafilf  aad  with.  them.  1 9.  He  will 
send  Timothy  to  Fhilippi  as  soon  as  he  sees  what  the  issue  is 
to  be  as  regards  himself,  and  trusts  in  the  Lord  to  come  himseK 
also  shortly.  25.  He  now  sends  back  Epaphroditus,  their 
messenger,  who  had  ministered  to  his  wants,  who  has  been  ill 
at  Borne,  nigh  unto  death,  for  the  work  of  Christ,  hazarding 
even  his  life  in  his  zeal  to  supply  what  they  had  left  to  him  to 
do  in  ministering  to  the  apostle. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  He  warns  them  against  the  Judaizing  party,  as 
he  has  before  done  personally,  if  not  also  by  a  letter  now  lost. 
That  party  he  calls  "  the  dogs,"  or  unclean  people  (who  neglect 
spiritual  justification  while  vainly  attempting  an  unattainable 
ceremonial  holiness) ;  he  calls  them  evil  workmen*  (construct- 
ing, as  they  did,  a  false  Gospel) ;  he  calls  them  the  eondsion, 
because  the  true  cprcumciBion  are  those  who  serve  God  spiri- 
tually, and  whose  only  boast  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  trusting  no 
more  to  fleshly  observances.  4.  Yet  he  says  that  he  himself, 
if  any  man,  might  have  had  confidence  in  the  flesh,  by  reason 
of  his  pure  Hebrew  descent  and  zealous  devotedness  to  the 
Law.  7.  But  he  had  given  all  up  for  the  excellent  knowledge 
of  Christ;  had  ceased  to  seek  his  own  justification  by  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  gratefully  accepted  that  of  Christian 
£edth ;  and  now  he  strives  only  to  win  Christ  and  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  12.  Thus  animated,  he  presses 
forward,  and  invites  his  friends  to  do  so  too,  in  the  glorious 
emulation  of  the  Christian  race,  to  the  mark  yet  distant  and 
high  above  him. 

Ch.  iv.  2.  Personal  messages  ensue,  intreating  Euodia  and 
Syntyche  to  be  reconciled  in  the  name  of  their  common  Chris- 
tianity, and  begging  some  one  whom  the  apostle  calls  his  ''  true 
yoke-fellow,"  to  promote  their  reconciliation,  as  women  who 
had  before  laboured  earnestly  with  him  in  the  Gospel.  Clement, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Eome,  is  also  mentioned  by  name  as  now 
labouring  at  Philippi.  4.  Exhortations  to  cheerfiil  faith  and 
virtuous  earnestness  follow.  10.  Paul  thanks  them  very  deli- 
cately for  their  gift,  received  through  Epaphroditus,  as  one 
added  to  many  instances  of  their  generosity ;  and  (22)  sending 

*  KaKoifs  kpydras ;  so,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  they  are  called  ipydrai  ^oXtoi, 
deceitful  workers,  and  false  apostles. 
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special  salutations  from  the  Christiaiis  of  Caesar's  housekold, 
ends  this  most  cordial  Epistle  with  his  benediction. 


THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 

(A.D.  64,  65?) 

The  only  remaining  Epistles  that  are  Paul's  by  the 
universal  consent-  of  antiquity,  are  those  addressed  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  known  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles ; 
their  purpose  being  to  instruct  these  two  "  evangelists" 
in  their  duties,  and,  still  more  perhaps,  to  arm  them  with 
authority  as  the  apostle's  deputies  in  the  organization 
and  superintendence  of  certain  churches.  Titus's  sphere 
of  action  was  the  island  of  Crete ;  Timothy's,  appeirently, 
Ephesus,  or  more  probably  the  churches  of  the  province 
of  Asia  generally,  and  perhaps  those  of  Phrygia  also. 

A  very  curious  literary  question  arises  as  to  the  period 
of  St.  Paul's  life  to  which  these  Epistles  should  be  re- 
ferred. Some  ascribe  the  first  letter  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus  to  the  time  of  the  apostle's  third  journey, 
when  (Acts  xx.)  he  went  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia 
and  Achaia ;  others  place  them  after  his  first  iipprison- 
ment  at  Rome.  The  second  to  Timothy  is,  in  either 
case,  referred  to  the  time  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment. 
The  principal  data  are  as  follows : 

The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  are, 
unmistakably,  of  nearly  the  same  period,  the  thought 
and  verbal  expressions  of  the  two  being  in  many  places 
almost  identical,  while  the  topics  are  considerably  varied 
in  other  parts.  Now  the  Epistle  to  Titus  speaks  of 
having  left  that  evangelist  **  in  Crete,  to  set  in  order  tha 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in  every  city." 
The  first  to  Timothy  says :  "  I  besought  thee  to  abide 
still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou 
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mightest  charge  some  not  to  te^ch  other  doctrines  ;'*  and 
Paul,  when  writmg,  ^*  trusts  to  come  to  him  shortly." 
He  also  tells  Titus  that  he  means  to  winter  in  Nicopolis 
(presumed  to  be  the  Nicopolis  in  lUyricum,  built  by 
Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Actium). 
In  the  second  letter  to  Timothy,  he  says,  ^'  Erastus  stayed 
at  Corinth,  and  I  left  Trophimus  at  Miletus  sick;** 
which  seems  to  imply  that,  when  again  prisoner  in  Rome, 
he  had  recently  travelled  through  Miletus  and  Corinth. 

Now  if  we  attempt  to  find  a  place  in  the  apostle's 
third  missionary  journey  for  these  implied  movements 
(of  course  reserving  for  a  later  time  those  alluded  to  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy),  we  might  very  easily  sup- 
pose that  Paul  had  been  to  Crete  during  the  two  years 
and  more  that  he  resided  chiefly  at  Ephesus,  that  he  left 
Titus  there,  and  wrote  to  him  soon  afterwards.  But  the 
recorded  facts  of  that  journey  are  quite  irreconcilable 
with  those  implied  in  both  epistles.  Instead  of  Timothy 
staying  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  we 
find  he  was  sent  before  him  with  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22) ; 
he  is  with  the  apostle  in  Macedonia,  and  is  joined  with 
him  in  the  salutation  of  the  second  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians ;  jBOid  as  for  Titus,  by  whom  that  letter  is  sent  to 
Corinth,  as  the  first  had  probably  been  from  Ephesus, 
and  who  rejoined  Paul  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5 — 7), 
he,  it  is  evident,  cannot  have  been  in  Crete  while  thus 
busy  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia. 

The  alternative  view  assigns  these  two  letters  to  a  later 
period  of  Paul's  life,  namely,  that  which  ensued  on  his 
liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment. 

We  have  foimd,  from  his  letters  written  during  that 
imprisonment,  that  he  proposed  visiting  Colosse  (see 
Philem.  22)  and  Philippi  (Phil.  i.  26,  ii.  24)  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  set  free ;  and  we  naturally  take  for  granted, 
in  the  absence  of  all  actual  information  respecting  this 
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part  of  his  life,  that,  on  his  liberation,  he  did  carry  those 
lately  expressed  resolutions  into  effect.  Dr.  Paley,  who 
follows  Bishop  Pearson  in  assigning  the  Pastoral  letters 
to  this  later  period,  expounds  the  two  views  and  their 
respective  arguments  wiA  his  accustomed  clearness,  and 
thus  sums  up  his  result, — ^a  result  now  generally  accepted 
by  theologians : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
St*.  Paul,  after  his  liberation  at  Eome,  sailed  iato  Asia,  taking 
Crete  in  his  way ;  that  from  Asia  and  from  Ephesus,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  country  [province],  he  proceeded  into  Macedonia, 
and  crossing  the  peninsula  in  his  progress,  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicopolis ;  we  have  a  route  which  falls  in  with 
everything.  It  executes  the  intention  expressed  by  the  apostle 
of  visiting  Colosse  and  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty  at  Eome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  '  Titus  in  Crete,'  and 
*  Timothy  at  Ephesus  as  he  went  into  Macedonia ;'  and  to  write 
to  both  not  long  after  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece  and  pro- 
bably the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis ;  thus  bringing  together 
the  dates  of  these  two  letters,  and  thereby  accounting  for  that 
affinity  between  them  both  in  subject  and  language,  which  our 
remarks  have  pointed  out.  I  confess  that  the  journey  which 
we  have  thus  traced  out  for  St.  Paul,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
hypothetic :  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
consistency,  which  seldom  belongs  to  falsehood,  to  admit  of  an 
hypothesis,  which  includes  a  great  number  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances without  contradiction."  (HorsB  PaulhiaB:  Titus; 
end.) 

In  this  "  hypothesis,"  Paley  does  not  leave  room  for 
the  journey  into  Spain,  which  is  indeed  the  most  purely 
imaginary  of  all  the  incidents  ascribed  to  Paul's  life,  not 
being  required  in  order  to  account  for  any  known  facts 
or  epistolary  allusions.  Those  who  insist  upon  it,  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  have  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Mace- 
donia, according  to  promise,  on  his  release  in  the  spring 
of  63 ;  then  (A.D.  64—66)  to  have  visited  Spain ;  and 
on  his  return  thence,  to  have  again  visited  AsHsl  Minor 
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and  Macedonia  (the  two  hypotheses  henceforth  essen- 
tially coinciding) ;  to  have  gone  to  Crete  with  Titus ; 
to  have  written  1  Timothy  and  Titus;  to  have  wintered 
perhaps  at  Nicopolia;  and,  either  being  apprehended 
there  or  going  thence  to  Rome  of  his  own  accord,  to 
have  been  again  imprisoned ;  to  have  written  2  Timothy 
at  Rome  in  the  near  prospect  of  death ;  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  there  shortly  afterwards.  This  insertion  of  the 
Spanish  journey  postpones  the  time  of  his  death  to  the 
middle  of  68,  within  a  few  Asljs  of  the  end  of  Nero's 
reign.  Those  who  reject  this  journey  date  the  catas- 
trophe three  or  four  years  earlier,  and  suppose  the  apos- 
tle to  have  suffered  death  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  which  Nero  excited  after  the  fire  at  Rome. 
That  fire  took  place  in  July,  64. 

Critical  students  fancy  they  trace  some  little  change 
of  style  in  these  Epistles,  marking  their  later  date ;  and 
that  the  topics  treated  betoken  a  more  advanced  state  of 
church  organization  (and  of  outward  heresies  also)  than 
is  seen  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  no  earlier  Pastoral  Epistles  with 
which  to  compare  them.  The  heresies  to  be  rebuked 
seem  identical  with  those  rebuked  by  Paul  in  other  letters. 
They  are  still  Jewish  graftings  upon  the  simplicity  of 
Christian  faith.  Comparing  the  letters  to  Timothy  with 
that  to  Titus,  the  careful  reader  finds  a  difference  of 
tone  appropriate  to  the  fact,  more  than  once  alluded  to, 
that  Timothy  was  a  young  man,  considering  the  solemn 
duties  assigned  to  him,  while  we  infer  that  Titus  was 
older.  To  Timothy  the  apostle  writes  much  more  fully 
than  to  Titus.  Of  the  latter  we  know  nothing  except 
from  Paul's  letters.  He  was  one  of  the  deputation  from 
the  church  of  Antioch  (see  Gal.  ii.  1)  to  the  "  Council 
of  Jerusalem,"  on  the  question  of  die  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  upon  Gentile  Christians,  and  was  Paul's 
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xompanion  and  messenger  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 
He  was  a  Gentile  convert,  Paul's  **  own  son  after  the 
common  faith"  (i.  4).  Of  Timothy  we  learn  more  from 
the  book  of  Acts,  ch.  XTfd. 

The  contents  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  are  as 
follows : 

ABSTBA.CT   OP  THE  EpISTLE  TO   TiTUS. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Salutation.  5.  Paul  left  Titus  iu  Crete  for  the 
express  purpose  of  setting  right  what  stiU  remained  to  be  done, 
and  appointing  presbyters  (elders*)  or  bishops*  (overseers)  in 
every  city.  6.  The  moral  and  religious  qualifications  of  an 
elder  are  described.  10.  False  and  selfish  teachers,  especially 
the  Judaizers,  must  be  opposed.  12.  Paul  quotes  the  low  cha- 
racter given  of  the  Cretans  by  one  of  their  own  poets  (or  pro- 
phets). They  must  be  duly  reproved,  and  no  heed  be  given 
to  Jewish  fables  and  human  precepts. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  The  things  that  comport  with  wholesome  doctrine, 
are  pure  morals  in  each  relation  of  life.  The  duties  of  aged 
men,  of  aged  women,  of  young  women,  of  young  men,  of  bonds- 
men. 12.  Zeal  for  good  works  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the 
peculiar  people  of  Christ.  ^ 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Good  Christiaas  will  be  good  citizens;  having 
been  saved  from  their  heathen  state  by  the  love  of  God,  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  jus- 
tified by  His  grace,  and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  8.  It  is  a 
reliable  saying,  that  those  who  believe  in  God  should  careftilly 
practise  good  works.  9.  Foolish  questions  and  genealogies 
and  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  Jewish  Law  are  un- 
profitable and  vain.  10.  Men  who  make  divisions  should  be 
rejected.  12.  Paul  will  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  him; 
and  then  let  Titus  come  to  Nicopolis  to  join  him  for  the  winter. 
Zenas  the  lawyer  (of  whom  we  know  nothing)  and  ApoUos 
(well  known)  are  commended  to  Titus  on  their  journey  through 
Crete.    Doubtless  they  bear  this  letter. 

•  Elders,  trptofivrkpoi,  in  ver.  5,  are  synonymoos  with  liri^coirot, 
translated  bithcpi  in  ver.  7. 
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AbSTBACT  op  the  PlBST  EpiSTLE  TO   TntOTHT. 

Ch.  i.  1.  In  the  salutatioii,  St.  Paul  aflEectioiiately  callfl 
Timothy  his  "  own  son  in  the  faith."  3.  He  reminds  Timothy 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  wished  ^^^n  to  remain  in 
Ephesus,  "to  charge  certain  persons  not  to  teach  differently" 
from  what  the  apostle  had  done.  5.  "  The  end  of  the  com- 
mandment is  love,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience 
and  faith  unfeigned."  6.  Ignorant  sticklers  for  the  Jewish 
Law  do  not  know  its  true  use  and  meaning,  nor  the  superiority 
of  "the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  12.  He  thanks 
Christ  for  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  from  having  been  a  perse- 
cutor. 18.  Charges  Timothy  to  fiilfil  the  hopes*  entertained 
of  him  by  those  who  had  designated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Gospel  (not  like  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whom  Paul  had 
expelled  from  the  church). 

Ch.  ii.  1.  The  apostle  gives  directions  respecting  public 
worship : — that  prayer  be  made  for  all  men,  as  there  is  one 
God  over  aU,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men ;  (8)  that 
men,  and  not  women,  should  offer  the  public  prayers.  The 
virtues  and  duties  which  are  appropriate  to  the  latter  shall  be 
enough  for  their  salvation. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  bishop  or  pres- 
byter, and  (8)  for  a  deacon,  are  described.  14.  Paul  hopes  to 
come  soon ;  but,  in  his  absence,  Timothy  will  know  how  to 
act  in  the  church,  which  is  "  the  house  of  God."  "  The  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  confessedly  a  great  mystery,  is 
that  of  godliness  (religion).  He  whof  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  was  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  by  angels,  preached  amozig 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory." 

Ch.  iv.  1.  False  teachers ;(  are  making  their  appearance,  as 

*  *'  Prophecies."    See  also  iv.  14,  which  explains  the  allusion. 

t  Another  of  the  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  dif- 
ferent readings  affect,  or  are  thought  to  affect,  any  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  With  that  view,  I  quote  the  passage  in  full.  The 
above  is  Griesbach's  reading,  and  also  his  punctuation,  connecting 
part  of  verse  15  with  16. 

X  Doctrines  about  demons,  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  abstinence 
from  certain  meats,  are  here  particidarized  as  the  old- wives'  fables  to 
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.las  been  foretold;  but  their  foolish  fables  must  be  rejected. 
11.  Thus  let  Timothy  teach,  and  set  a  good  example,  and  use 
his  gifts  diligently ;  and  none  can  despise  his  youth.* 

Ch.  V.  1.  How  to  administer  rebuke.  3.  Directions  for  the 
support  of  destitute  elderly  widows.  17.  How  to  treat  the 
presbyters ;  how  to  decide  complaints,  &c. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  Duties  of  bondsmen.  3.  The  worldliness  of  the 
false  teachers.  11.  Exhortations  to  Timothy  to  keep  his  trust 
faithfully,  (17)  to  incite  the  rich  to  generosity,  and  (20)  to 
avoid  the  profane  babblings  and  antitheses  which  some  people 
falsely  called  knowledge. 


Abstract  op  the  Seoond  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  salutation  is  addressed  "  To  Timothy  my  dearly 
beloved  son."  3..  Paul  reminds  him  of  his  pious  ancestry  on 
his  mother's  side,  and  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  was  in  him  through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostle's  hands, 
and  to  be  ready  to  share  affliction  in  the  Christian  hope  of 
immortality.  15.  He  has  been  deserted  by 'all  his  Asiatic 
companions;  among  them,  Phygellus  and Hermogenes  (persons 
quite  unknown).  But  Onesiphorus,  when  he  was  in  Eome, 
sought  him  out  diligently,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his  chain. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  Timothy  must  commit  his  instructions  to  other 
fedthful  men  able  to  teach  others  again,  and  (3)  be  ready  to 
take  his  share  in  suffering  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  crowning  fact  of  the 
Gospel.  14.  He  must  deprecate  and  avoid  the  absurd  wordy 
contentions  of  the  Judaizers.     18.  Hymenesus  and  Philetus 

be  shunned :  fables  and  endless  genealogies  are  repudiated  in  i.  4.  All 
these  speculations  were  Jewish,  except  the  ascetic  element  in  reference 
to  marriage,  which  seems  more  like  the  produce  of  Alexandrian  Pla- 
tonism.  The  '*  genealogies "  were  probably  those  of  the  supposed 
angels  and  celestial  host. 

•  Youth  is  a  comparative  term,  in  reference  to  one's  office  and  duties. 
If  Timothy  was  eighteen  or  twenty  when  we  first  meet  with  him  in 
Acts  xvi.  (A.D.  62),  he  was  now  probably  thirty  or  thirty-two  (dating 
this  Epistle  A.D.  64). 
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are  specified  as  4;eachiiig  that  the  resurrection  is  already  past.* 
21.  Let  Timothy  careftdly  preserve  his  own  purity  and  gen- 
tleness. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  The  dangers  of  the  "  last  days."  10.  Persecution 
must  be  expected ;  but  let  him  be  faithful  to  his  early  religious 
education  and  his  mature  Christian  convictions. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  The  apostle's  solemn  charge  to  the  young  evan- 
gelist, in  certain  prospect  of  his  own  death.  He  is  •'  ready  to 
be  oflEered,"  and  there  is  "  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness." 9.  He  begs  Timothy  to  come  to  him  speedily,  as  he  is 
almost  alone ;  for  Demas  has  forsaken  him  for  love  of  the  world 
(after  being  mentioned  as  with  him  in  his  letters  to  Philemon 
and  the  Colossians).  Crescens  is  gone  to  Galatia,  and  Titus  to 
Dalmatia  (perhaps  by  the  apostle's  desire).  Had  Titus  win- 
tered with  him  in  Nicopolis,  as  once  intended  ?  We  know  not. 
Only  Luke  now  remained  with  the  captive  apostle.  He  bids 
Timothy  bring  Mark  with  him.  "  Tychicus  I  send  to  Ephe- 
sus"  (the  bearer  probably  of  this  letter).  13.  The  commission 
to  bring  the  cloak  (or  perhaps  case  J  and  books  and  parchments, 
how  genuine  a  touch  of  nature,  marking  the  epistle  as  genuine ! 
14.  Alexander  Jhe  coppersmith  (possibly  the  Jew  Alexander 
of  Ephesus)  has  done  him  much  evil  (or  perhaps,  brought  many 
evil  charges  against  him  at  bis  trial).  16.  On  the  first  hearing 
of  his  cause  no  one  stood  by  him,  but  his  heavenly  Master 
alone,  who  gave  him  confidence  to  proclaim  the  Gk)spel  in  the 
hearing  of  all  kinds  of  Gentiles.  He  was  delivered  from  "  the 
lion's  mouth ;"  and  the  Lord  will  stiU  deliver  him  from  every 
evil,  and  preserve  him  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom.  19.  Salu- 
tations to  Prisca  and  Aquila  and  the  household  of  Onesiphorus 
(himself  not  yet  perhaps  returned  home,  though  he  has  left 
Eome ;  or  dead,  as  some  argue).  Erastus  remained  at  Corinth 
(he  was  chamberlain  or  steward  there,  as  stated  in  Bom.  xvi.  23), 

♦  Probably  they  held  some  mystical  doctrine  or  other  to  the  effect 
that  the  soul  had  risen  from  its  previous  death.  Was  this  a  wilful 
or  an  innocent  hardening  of  Paul's  own  beautiful  figuratiye  language 
respecting  the  disciple's  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  the  life  of 
righteousness }  Or  were  these  mystics  weary  of  looking  for  an  out- 
ward end  of  the  world,  and  unable  to  imagine  any  other  transition  to 
the  life  immortal  ?  This  Hymeneeus  had  been  ezpeUed  from  the  church 
at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  20). 
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and  Trophimus  was  left  sick  at  Miletus; — two  memoranda 
which  seem  to  imply  that  Paul  had  been  ,in  both  those  places 
recently,  as  he  had  also  at  Troas.  21.  Again  he  urges  Timothy 
to  come  before  winter;  and  with  salutations  (including  that 
of  Linus,  reputed  the  first  bishop  of  Rome)  concludes  his  last 
existing,  if  not  last  written,  epistle  tjius :  "  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.     Grace  be  with  you  all.     Amen." 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  KEBEEWS. 
( A.D.  62  or  63  ?) 

In  speaking  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  I 
have  mentioned  the  different  opinions  prevalent  in  an- 
cient^ times  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (See  pp.  144 — 151.)  Of  those  who  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  Paul's,  in  the  strictest  sense,  some 
ascribed  it  to  Luke  and  some  to  Clement  of  Rome, 
accounting  for  its  similarity  of  thought  to  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  Paul,  by  the  close  companionship  of 
the  supposed  writer.  Others,  in  ancient  times,  ascribed 
it  to  Barnabas ;  who,  being  himself  a  Levite,  it  has  been 
thought,  would  be  very  likely  to  address  himself  to  the 
argumentative  removal  of  the  Hebrew  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Luther,  more 
recently,  ventured  to  ascribe  this  Epistle  to  Apollos  the 
Alexandrian.  It  is  placed,  in  the  Common  Bible,  after 
St.  Paul's  undoubted  Epistles,  as  a  tacit  intimation  of 
the  doubt  attaching  to  its  authorship. 

We  cannot  wisely  presume  to  add  any  more  distinct 
opinion  to  that  state  of  doubt  in  which  the  ancient  tes- 
timonies have  left  the  matter.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  itself  are  concerned,  it  appears 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that  St.  Paul  had 
written  in  other  directions.    To  mixed  churches  of  Jews 
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and  Gentiles,  and  to  those  which  consisted  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  of  the  latter,  he  has,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sented in  various  points  of  view  the  relation  of  the  Law 
to  the  Gospel,  and  bravely  vindicated  the  freedom  of 
the  Gentile  Christian  from  all  obligation  to  submit  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Law.  The  argument  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  present  the  same  great 
question  in  its  alternative  point  of  view,  namely,  as 
affecting  Jewish  Christians.  The  writer  represents  Chris- 
tianity as  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  purposes 
which  had  been  gradually  unfolded  through  all  past 
ages.  He  looks  upon  the  Jewish  ceremonial  worship 
(still  going  on)  as  about  to  cease  at  a  near  approaching 
day ;  and  labours  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  mind  to  the 
loss  of  all  those  venerated  rites,  by  representing  them  as 
mere  shadows  and  symbols  of  the  more  spiritual  dispen- 
sation which  has  now  arisen.  Whether  regarded  as  de- 
signed merely  to  satisfy  the  remaining  scruples  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  or  also  to  influence  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate,  nor  more  essen- 
tially true,  than  the  parallel  thus  drawn  between  the 
outward  priesthood  and  ritual  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
(so  to  speak)  the  spiritual  priesthood  and  service  of  the 
Gospel.  This  reconciling  parallel  was  as  true  to  the 
perception  of  the  Hebrew  Christian,  as  the  blessed  con- 
trast between  the  two  dispensations  was  to  that  of  the 
Gentile. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  occurring  in 
this  Epistle,  are  made  in  so  very  free,  and  indeed  so 
loose  a  manner,  that  some  persons  have  been  reluctant 
to  ascribe  them  to  Paul.  Yet  there  are  very  similar, 
though  not  so  numerous,  instances  of  the  same  order  in 
his  acknowledged  Epistles ;  and  indeed,  after  what  we 
have  said  (pp.  178 — 240)  on  the  quotations  occurring 
even  in  the  Gospels,  there  ought  to  be  no  surprise  felt 
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in  finding  the  extreme  of  freedom  exercised  in  episto- 
lary quotation,  especially  to  Hebrews. 

Critics  have  endeavoured  to  conjecture  what  particu- 
lar church  of  Hebrew  Christians  it  was  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  immediately  sent.  For,  though  it  has  not 
the  customary  address  of  ancient  letters  prefixed,  it 
plainly  is  a  letter  to  a  particular  society  or  neighbour- 
hood, and  not  a  mere  circular  or  general  address  to 
Hebrews  or  Hebrew  Christians  at  large.  This  is  plain 
from  such  personal  allusions  as  occur  in  ch.  vi.  10,  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  their  "  work  and  labour  of  love  in 
ministering  to  the  saints;**  and  in  xiii.  19,  where  he 
hopes  "  to  be  soon  restored  to  them;"  In  attempting 
to  define  the  original  and  immediate  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  some  assume  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewish 
churches ;  while  others  (especially  those  who  ascribe  the 
authorship  to  ApoUos)  suppose  it  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  chief  argument  for 
the  latter  idea  is,  that  the  recognition  of  their  liberality 
to  the  saints  is  thought  more  appropriate  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Christians,  who  (like  the  other  Jews  there)  were 
rich,  than  to  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  who  were  poor. 
But  what  if  this  "ministration  to  the  saints"  was,  in 
part,  the  distribution  of  the  collections  from  Macedo- 
nia, Achaia  and  elsewhere,  dispensed  by  the  Jerusalem 
church  to  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea  ?  Another  argu- 
ment for  the  Alexandrian  destination  o{  the  Epistle  is, 
that  most  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
follow  the  Septuagint  version.  But  they  do  not  quite 
invariably  follow  it ;  and  if,  as  is  now  generally  allowed, 
this  Epistle  was  originally  written  in  Greek  (and  not, 
as  once  fancied,  in  Hebrew),  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  Greek  writer,  whether  Paul  or  Barnabas,  would 
involuntarily  quote  the  Greek  of  tljie  Septuagint,  as  sug- 
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gesting  itself  most  readily  to  memory.  To  imagine  that, 
•t  each  quotation,  he  would  recall  the  Hebrew  words 
and  then  translate  then  into  Greek  of  his  own,  seems 
very  unnatural.  In  Paul's  undoubted  letters,  the  quo- 
tations seem  to  be  always  from  the  Septuagint,  subject 
only  to  the  inaccuracies  of  memoriter  reference. 

There  are  a  few  other  personal  and  local  references 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  must  be  mentioned 
as  limiting,  though  not  deciding,  the  question  of  author- 
ship. 

That  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  plain  from  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifices  and 
other  services  of  the  temple  are  mentioned  as  still  going 
on.  This  is  strangely  disguised,  indeed,  in  the  Common 
Version,  where  several  verbs  of  present  time  are  trans- 
lated as  past :  thus,  "  The  priests  went  always  into  the 
first  tabernacle"  (ix.  6),  is  in  the  Greek  '* go  always;" 
**  he  ofiered"  (ix.  7)  is  properly  "  he  offers;'^  and  **  they 
offered"  (x.  1),  "they  offer:*  So  xiii.  11,  where  the 
present  time  is  correctly  preserved  in  the  translation : 
"  The  bodies  (of  the  sacrifices)  are  burnt  without  the 
camp." 

The  author  of  this  letter  writes  in  evident  expectation 
of  the  speedy  end  of  the  Jewish  age :  "  Ye  see  the  day 
approaching."  "Yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall 
come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry"  (x.  25,  37).  These 
expressions  bespeak  a  state  of  mind  quite  corresponding 
to  that  expressed  by  Paul  in  several  of  his  acknowledged 
letters.  Those  who  ascribe  this  to  Barnabas  or  Luke, 
may  indeed  suppose  that  the  Jewish  war  had  already 
begun,  and  that  the  signs  of  the  near  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
prophecy  were  already  visible  in  the  state  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.     But  Paul  did  not  live  to  see  so  much. 

The  letter  gives  salutations  from  those  "of  Italy," 
whence  we  conclude  it  was  written  in  Italy ;  and  it  says : 
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"  Our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty ;  with  whom,  if 
he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you"  (xiii.  23,  24).  Can 
these  intin^tions  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of 
Paul's  authorship,  or  do  they  point  elsewhere  ? 

The  imprisoment  of  Timothy  here  alluded  to  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere  else  explicitly;  but,  in  both  the 
apostle's  letters  to  him,  there  are  very  strong  allusions 
to  his  exposure  to  persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 
Those  who  assign  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  some 
other  than  Paul,  imagine  Timothy  to  have  come  to  him 
during  his  final  imprisonment  (as  urgently  requested  in 
the  second  letter),  and  to  have  been  involved  thereby 
(whether  before  or  soon  after  Paul's  martyrdom)  in  the 
persecution  then  raging  against  the  Christians  in  Rome. 
They  suppose  him  to  have  been,  however,  set  at  liberty 
soon  after,  and  that  Luke  or  Barnabas,  writing  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  alludes  to  that  circumstance.  But, 
in  the  former  of  the  letters  to  Timothy,  written  after 
the  apostle's  first  imprisonment,  there  is  an  allusion  (vi. 
12)  which  is  most  naturally  understood  as  implying  that 
Timothy  had  already  been  brought  before  rulers  and 
magistrates  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  had  "confessed  a  good  confession  before 
many  witnesses."  Why  may  not  this  have  taken  place 
during  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  when  Timothy  was 
constantly  with  him,  and  his  name  was  associated  with 
Paul's  in  the  letters  written  from  Rome  ?  What  more 
likely  than  that  Timothy  also  should  have  been  placed 
under  arrest?  And  why  may  not  this  letter  to  the 
Hebrews  have  been  also  written  from  Rome  during  that 
same  imprisonment  of  Paul's,  just  after  the  temporary 
arrest,  examination  and  liberation  of  Timothy  ?  In  bis 
other  letters  of  that  date,  to  the  Colossians,  Philemon 
and  the  Philippians,  Paul  mentions  his  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  favourable  issue  of  his  trial,  to  visit  those  to  whom 
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he  writes.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  like  manner, 
says  he  means  to  come  and  see  them  (xiii.  19, 23).  On  the 
supposition,  then,  that  Paul  was  the  writer,  he  purposed 
going,  not  only  into  Macedonia  and  Asia,  but  also  into 
Palestine ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing that,  on  his  release,  he  Tisited  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  the  other  places  usually  conjectured  in  explanation  of 
the  facts  implied  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.^ 

From  early  times  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
literary  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  be  fairly 
r^arded  as  St.  Paul's.  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  greater 
elegance  and  finish  about  it  than  usually  characterizes 
his  writings ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  expressions  in  it  which  might  seem  to  identify  its 
author  with  that  of  Paul's  acknowledged  writings,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  indirecdy  referred  to  him  by  those 
who  ascribe  the  letter  to  the  pen  of  his  companion  Luke. 
One  passage,  in  particular,  is  not  unnaturally  compared 
by  them  to  St.  Luke's  introductions  to  his  Gospel  and 
the  Acts.  It  is  ch.  ii.  3, 4,  where  the  writer  says  of  the 
Gospel  salvation,  that  it  **  began  at  the  first  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  witness,  both  with  signs 
and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Part  of  this  is  very  like  the  conclusion 
of  Mark's  Gospel. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  add  little  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Origen  on  this  subject  in  the  third  century, 
who  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Epistle,  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  says : 

*  What  seems  a  personal  mark  of  time  and  place  in  ch.  z.  34,  is  a 
false  reading.  **  Ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  bonds/'  should  be, 
**Ye  had  compassion  on  the  prisoners;" — hfffiioiCy  not  SsiTfwig  fxa. 
The  verse,  thus  read,  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  history  of  the  Jeru- 
salem church  (as  given  in  the  book  of  Acts)  in  the  "former  days  when 
they  were  first  enlightened." 
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"  That  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the 
apostle's  rudeness  of  speech,  who  has  confessed  himself  rude 
in  speech,  that  is  in  language  (2  Cor.  xi.  6).  But  this  Epistle, 
as  to  the  texture  of  style,  is  elegant  Greek ;  as  every  one  will 
allow  who  is  able  to  judge  of  the  differences  of  styles."  *  *  * 
"  The  sentiments  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior 
to  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle.  This  will  be 
assented  to  by  every  one  who  reads  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
with  attention."  *  *  *  "If  I  was  to  speak  my  opinion,  I 
should  say  the  sentiments  are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language 
and  composition  are  those  of  some  one  who  committed  to  writ- 
ing the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  commen- 
taries the  things  spoken  by  his  master.  If,  therefore,  any 
church  receives  this  Epistle  as  Paul's,  it  is  to  be  commended 
even  on  that  account ;  for  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
ancients  have  handed  it  down  as  Paul's ;  but  who  wrote  this 
Epistle,  God  only  knows  certainly.  But  the  account  come 
down  to  us  is  various ;  some  saying  that  Clement,  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  this  Epistle ;  others,  that  it  was  Luke, 
who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts."    (Lardner,  Yol.  II.  467.) 


Abstract  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebeews. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  previous  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  through 
the  Jewish  prophets  are  now  in  the  last  days  consummated 
through  a  Son  of  God, — ^the  appointed  heir  of  all  (of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike), — by  whom,  as  representative  of  the  Divine 
character,  power  and  wiU,  the  progressive  ages  have  been 
arranged ; — who  has  now  cleansed  our  sins,*  and  been  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power,  being  made  greater  than 


•  The  Hebrews  at  once  and  without  difficulty  understood  this 
cleansing  of  sin  (according  to  its  meaning  in  the  Law  of  Moses)  as  the 
removal  of  all  ritual  or  ceremonial  uncleanness  which  would  have 
disqualified  for  appearing  in  the  temple.  Gentiles  (ritually  unclean 
always)  and  Jews  (frequently  becoming  so,  and,  whenever  unclean, 
requiring  the  adoption  of  the  purifying  ceremonial)  are  all  in  a  clean 
state,  ceremonially  considered,  henceforth,  through  the  abolition  of 
the  Jewish  Law  in  Christ. 
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the  angelsy*  and  inheriting  a  higher  name  than  any  of  them. 
5.  Quotations  are  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament;  few,  if 
any,  of  them  argumentatively  convincing,  yet  to  Jewish  taste 
iUustratiye  enough ;  the  most  appropriate  of  them  haying  ori- 
ginally reference  to  Solomon. 

Ch.  iL  1.  The  argument  proceeds :  If  the  word  declared  by 
those  ''angels"  was  steadfast,  we  must  give  the  more  earnest 
heed  to  the  salvation  now  declared  and  attested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  5.  The  world  to  come  is  not  subjected  to  those  angels, 
but  to  Jesus,  to  whom  the  writer  applies  the  beautiful  language 
of  Psalm  viii.  respecting  the  subjection  of  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion to  mankind..  Not  yet,  indeed  (he  says),  are  all  things 
put  under  him ;  but  they  will  be.  10.  In  bringing  many  sons 
to  glory,  God  hath  seen  fit  to  complete  f  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation  by  sufferings.     The  sanctifier  and  the  sanctified  are 

*  What  angels  ?  The  prophets  just  mentioned,  some  say,  being  the 
me$8eng«r$  of  the  former  dispensations.  For  the  word  iyykXoc  is 
ambiguous,  denoting  messengers,  whether  human  or  superhuman,  or 
even  the  unintelligent  but  personified  powers  of  Nature ;  as  in  the 
Psalm — *'  He  maketh  his  angels  the  winds,  his  ministers  a  flaming 
fire  "  (Ps.  civ.  4).  The  later  Jews,  however,  ascribed  the  inspiration 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  to  the  intervention  of  angels.  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  53)  says,  they  had  received  the  Law  "as  ordinances  of 
angels;"  and  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians  (iii.  19),  that  '*it  was 
ordained  by  angels,  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator,  Moses.''  So  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  presently  says  (ii.  2),  "the  word  was  spoken  by 
angels,"  meaning  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
allusion  to  any  such  intervention  in  any  part  of  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  translation  (Deut.  -g-ryiiV  2) 
there  are  these  words :  "  His  angels  were  with  him  on  his  right  hand." 
The  comparison  designed  in  the  Epistle  before  us  is  not,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  person  of  Moses,  or  any  Hebrew  prophet,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
but  between  the  anffel  potoer,  the  Divine  office  and  gifts  of  the  former 
and  of  the  latter ;  and  this  vague,  wide  Jewish  meaning  of  the  term 
angel  being  borne  in  mind,  the  argument  is  intelligible  and  appropriate. 
The  angel  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  'incomparably  superior  to  all 
those  of  the  preceding  ages^  for  he  is  the  beloved  Son  of  God  himself; 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  argument. 

t  To  "make  perfect"  is  the  common  version:  rekii&<Tai.  The 
term  is  used  often  in  this  Epistle  to  denote  the  consttmmation  of  spi- 
ritual privileges  and  blessings  effected  by  the  Gospel.  rkXeioc  is  else- 
where thefuU-grown  man  (Coloss.  i.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xiy.  20 ;  Ephee.  iv.  13), 
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all  brethreB,  children  of  one  Father ;  and  Jesus  partook  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  they,  that  through  death  he  might 
destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  and  deliver  those 
who  were  spending  life  in  bondage  through  the  fear  of  death. 
16.  Bis  mission  was  not  to  help  angels,*  but  to  give  t&e  help- 
ing hand  to  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  be  their  faithful  High- 
priest.  Therefore  he  was  made  like  unto  his  brethren ;  and 
having  been  tried  by  suffering,  he  can  succour  those  who  are 
similarly  tried. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Christ  is  in  higher  honour  than  Moses.  Both 
were  alike  faithful ;  but  the  one  as  a  Servant  in  God's  house- 
hold, the  other  as  a  Son  over  that  household.  6.  Let  us,  as 
that  household,  hold  fast  our  confidence  and  hope,  taking  warn- 
ing by  those  to  whom  it  was  said :  "  To-day,  if  ye  wiU  hear 
my  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts  as  your  fathers  did  in  the 
wilderness."  15.  Those  fathers  in  the  wilderness  had  all  been 
rescued  from  Egypt  by  Moses ;  yet  they  did  not  enter  the  pro- 
mised land,  simply  for  want  of  faith  (trust)  in  God. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  The  promise  still  remains  (in  a  spiritual  sense) 
of  entering  into  His  rest ;  and  we  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
entering  into  it.  8.  Joshua  did  not  finally  give  the  Jewish 
people  rest ;  for  David  afterwards  defines  the  time  by  saying, 
^^  To-day,  hear  His  voice."  So  there  is  still  a  sabbatii-rest  in 
reserve  for  the  true  people  of  God.  Let  us  strive  to  enter  into 
that  rest ;  for  God's  word  and  will  are  resistless !  14.  Another 
motive  to  steadfastness  is  found  in  contemplating  our  great 
High-priest,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  passed  through 
the  heavens  (as  the  Jewish  High-priest  passes  through  the  veil 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies).  He  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  our 
infirmities,  having  been  tried  like  us,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us 
come  boldly,  therefore,  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Ch.  V.  1.  The  oflice  of  every  high-priest  is  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  others  and  himself.  No  one  may  take  upon  himself  such 
an  office,  unless  called  to  it  by  God.  Aaron  was  so  called ;  and 
so  was  Christ,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  and  more  ancient 

♦  Literally,  to  "  take  by  the  hand."  The  Common  Version  loses 
this  beautiful  idea,  and  inserts  a  meaning  which  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  connection. 

x3 
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priesthood  even  than  that  of  Aaron,  namely,  "  affcei?  the  (wrder 
of  Melchisedec.'**  7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh,  Christ  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears; 
and  God  heard  him  for  his  piety.  He  is  now  made  completef 
and  hecome  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  him. 
1 1.  The  writer  has  much  more  to  say  about  this  priesthood  of 
Christ,  but  fears  that  his  readers  have  become  somewhat  duller 
in  understanding  than  formerly,  and  need  to  be  fed  on  milk 
rather  than  on  the  solid  food  of  fall-grown  J  men. 

Ch.  vi.  1.  He  will  proceed,  however,  to  the  complete  manly 
doctrine,  §  assuming,  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  principles 
already  laid,  repentance  fix>m  dead  works,  faith  toward  Grod, 
baptism,  instruction,  and  laying  on  of  hands,  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment.  4.  There  is  little  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift  in 
Christ  and  then  apostatized  from  it.  9.  But  he  is  persuaded 
better  things  of  those  to  whom  he  writes,  especially  consider- 
ing their  kindness  to  the  poor  saints.  13.  He  recurs  to  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham,  imd  then  resimies  his  very  ingenious 
parallel  between  Melchisedec  and  Christ. 

Ch.  vii.  1.  The  name  Melchisedee  means  Ung  of  righteousness. 
He  was  also  king  of  Salem,  which  means  king  of  peace.  Of  his 
father,  mother,  pedigree,  birth  and  death,  there  is  no  account; 
but,  like  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  he  remainii  "a  priest  for  ever." 
4.  How  great  must  have  been  his  dignity,  that  Abraham  paid 
a  tenth  of  his  spoils  to  him !  And  he  gave  his  blessing  to 
Abraham, — Abraham  himself  the  possessor  of  the  promises! 

•  Of  Melchisedee,  the  royal  priest,  see -Vol.  I.  p.  168.  If  any  one 
attempts  to  find  a  strictly  logical  argument  here,  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  Psalm  quoted  (ex.)  had  original  reference  to  a  victo- 
rious king  ruling  in  Zion  (probably  David),  who  is  finely  compared 
to  Melchisedee,  king  and  priest  on  that  very  spot  in  Abraham's  time. 
To  that  mysterious  personage,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is  contained  in  three  verses  of  Genesis  (xiv.  18—20),  Jesus  Christ  is 
here  compared  in  a  strain  of  highly  poetical  allusion.  And  the  argu- 
mentation is  essentially  sound,  though  not  in  its  form,  when  we  take 
it  as  shewing  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  the  only  one  blessed 
by  Divine  favour. 

t  rcXciw^ctf,  ver,  9.  J  reXltoii/,  ver.  14,  §  reXfMJrijra. 
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Surely  the  one  who  blesses  is  greater  than  the  one  blessed ! 
Then  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  receive  tithes  ac- 
cording to  the  Law,  are  mortal ;  but  MelcMsedec  is  declared  to 
be  alive  ("  priest  for  ever") !  And  Levi  himself,  in  the  person, 
of  his  ancestor  Abraham,  virtually  paid  tithe  to  this  Melchi- 
sedec !  11.  ITow,  if  what  was  done  under  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood had  been  final  and  complete,*  what  further  need  would 
there  have  been  for  another  priest  to  arise,  of  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  instead  of  the  order  of  Aaron?  12.  Then  this 
change  of  priesthood  implies  a  change  of  the  Law.  Our  Lord 
is  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Judah,  which  had  no  part  in 
the  Mosaic  priesthood.  And  this  change  is  yet  more  clear 
when  another  priest  arises  like  Melchisedec,  not  appointed 
under  the  Law  of  carnal  commandments,  but  with  the  power 
of  an  endless  life, — "  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec." 18.  Tbe  previous  commandment  is  annulled,  and 
a  better  hope  is  brought  in.  20.  Then,  inasmuch  as  this  new 
priesthood  is  established  by  an  oath  ("  The  Lord  sware  and 
will  not  repent"),  it  must  be  a  better  covenant  of  which  Jesus 
is  surety.  23.  The  Levitical  priests,  again,  are  successive  on 
the  deaths  of  their  predecessors  ;  but  this  one  has  an  individual 
and  permanent  priesthood.  27.  They  again,  on  statedly  re- 
curring days,  offer  up  sacrifice ;  he  once  for  all  offered — ^him- 
self. The  Law,  in  short,  ordains  priests  who  have  infirmity;  but 
the  word  of  this  oath,  spoken  since  the  Law  (Ps.  ex.  4),  ap- 
points the  Son  who  is  complete  f  for  ever. 

Ch.  viii.  1.  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  is  this:  We 
have  a  High-priest  at  the  right  hand  of  Divine  power,  serving 
in  the  true  heavenly  tabernacle.  As  the  others  offer  gifts,  so 
does  he.  On  earth  he  could  not  have  been  a  priest  (not  being 
of  the  Levitical  tribe) ;  but  he  has  a  higher  ministry  as  Mediator 
of  a  better  covenant.  7.  Had  the  first  covenant  been  fault- 
less, there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  a  second.  But  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  themselves  find  fault,  and  anticipate  a  new 
covenant;  therefore  the  old  must  be  decaying  and  ready  to 
vanish  away. 

Ch.  ix.  1.   The  sanctuary  and  service  of  the  first  covenant 

•  rcXeitoXTif.  t  TtTeXtuafdvov, 
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are  next  briefly  described ;  the  holy  place  with  its  furniture  ;* 
and,  within  the  dividing  veil,  the  holy  of  holies  with  its  con- 
tents.* 6.  In  the  outer  sanctuary,  or  Holy  place,  the  daily 
sacrifices  and  services  are  offered  by  the  ordinary  priests.  7. 
But,  once  a  year,  the  high-priest  enters  the  inner  sanctuary, 
or  Holy  of  Holies,  carrying  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings,  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  annual  expiation  of  the  sins  (pol- 
lutions) incurred  by  the  holy  place  and  altar,  through  the 
involuntary  and  unperceived  uncleannesses  of  the  people  and 
^e  priest  himself.f  8.  This  occasional  and  dificult  access  is 
an  intimation  '^  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  place  is  not  yet 
fully  manifested,  while  the  outer  tabernacle  is  still  standing." 
9.  The  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  in  it  cannot  complete  the 
purpose  of  the  worshiper,  and  were  merely  ordained  "  till  the 
time  of  reformation."  1 1.  JBut  Christ,  having  come  as  "High- 
priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,"  carried  his  own  blood  into 
the  holy  place  of  a  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  and  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  us  from  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Jewish  Law ;  purging  our  consciences  from  dead  works,  that 
we  may  worship  the  living  God.  15.  !From  comparing  the 
death  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  sin-offering,  the  writer  now 
digresses  to  speak  of  it  as  the  confirmation  also  of  a  Divine 
Covenant.  J  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  IS'ew  Covenant ;  and  he 
IB  the  covenant- victim  also,  in  whose  blood  that  covenant  is 
ratified.  18.  The  first  covenant  had  been,  in  like  manner, 
solemnized  by  blood,  as  recorded  in  the  history  of  Moses.     22. 

♦  The  golden  altar  of  incense  is  described  here  as  standing  within 
the  holy  of  holies  (the  inner  apartment) ;  while  in  Exod.  xxx.  6,  it 
is  in  the  holy  place  (the  first  apartment).  Those  who  are  content  to 
stake  their  faith  on  verbal  inspiration,  tremble  at  this  discrepancy, — 
which  is,  however,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  the  literary 
student.    The  Common  Version  translates  "golden  censer." 

t  For  this  ceremonial  and  its  meaning,  see  Leviticus  xvi.  It  was 
the  Jewish  atonement  once  a  year  for  all  the  sins  of  ritual  uncleanness 
not  otherwise  cleansed.  See  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  214—220,  for  a  brief 
account  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  as  enjoined  by  the  Law. 

{  Not  Testament.  Our  translators  have  made  nonsense  by  this 
translation.  The  same  word  in  Greek  means  both  covenant  and  testa- 
ment; here  it  is  the  former,  and  the  latter  idea  is  quite  irrelevant. 
(See  Vol.  L  p.  9.) 
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Thus  almost  all  things,  under  the  Law,  are  purified  with  hlood; 
and  (23)  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  thiogs  having  been  thus 
.purified,  these  heavenly  things  themselves  had  need  also  be 
purified,  but  with  better  sacrifices.  24.  So  Christ  entered, 
not  into  the  sanctuary  made  with  human  hands,  but  into  heaven 
itself,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  in  our  behalf.  25. 
'Not  does  he  repeat  this  offering  yearly,  like  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  ;  but  "  once  for  all,  on  the  completion  of  the  ages,  he 
has  put  away  the  sins  altogether  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." 

Ch.  X.  1.  The  Law  of  Moses,  a  mere  foreshadowing  of  the 
good  things  to  come,  could  never  complete  the  aim  of  its  wor- 
shipers. If  it  could,  the  sacrifices  would  have  ceased  to  be 
offered; — if  the  votaries,  once  cleansed  from  sins,  had  been 
fi-ee  from  their  recurrence  ever  after.  3.  But  that  yearly 
custom  of  atonement  itself  confesses  that  its  effects  are  not 
thorough.  4  ^N^or  is  it  indeed  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  should  remove  the  consciousness  of  sin.  5.  The 
Jewish  Psalmist*  himself  has  beautifully  said,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  no  pleasure  in  such  sacrifices,  but  only  in  obedience 
to  His  will, — "  taking  away  the  former,  to  establish  the  latter." 
15.  The  Jewish  prophets  also  announce  a  future  covenant  of 
virtuous  obedience  (the  laws  of  God  being  in  men^s  hearts  and 
minds).  These  anticipations,  therefore,  are  now  fulfilled.  19. 
The  writer  exhorts  those  who  have  thus  gained^^  access  j  to  the 
holy  place  of  the  Divine  audience,  "  to  draw  near  in  full  assu- 

*  This  quotation  is  from  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  contains  an 
idea  not  in  the  Hebrew ;  as  the  English  reader  may  see  by  turning  to 
Psalm  xl.  6,  where  " mine  ears  t/iou  hast  opened"  truly  represents  thfe 
Hebrew,  as  **  a  bodf/  t/iou  hast  prepared  me,**  represents  the  LXX. 

t  "Having,  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  {trappri^iav,  literally /rcfl 
speech  ;  the  margin  of  Common  Version  says,  liberty)  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  (the  sanctuary),  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living 
way,"  &c.  Let  the  careful  reader  notice,  that  this  is  the  resuU  of  the 
higher  priesthood  and  better  sacrifice  of  Christ,— to  give  us  constant 
access  to  the  Divine  presence,  whereas  that  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
or  temple  was  continually  interrupted  by  a  sense  of  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness.  Thus  the  spiritual  Christianity  emerges  in  its  own  light 
and  beauty  from  this  Jewish  and  ceremonial  argument.  Its  terms 
are  sacrificial  and  ceremonial,  but  its  result  is  anti-ceremonial  and 
anti-sacrificial. 
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ranee  of  faith,  with  hearts  sprinkled  fix)m  the  stain  of  an  eyil 
conscience ;" — to  be  faithfid  and  steadfast  in  their  Christian 
profession,  and  mutually  to  encourage  each  other  in  all  good 
works ; — the  more,  as  liiey  see  "  the  day  approaching."  26. 
"Wilftd  sin,  after  receiving  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
is  not  to  be  wiped  off  by  sacrifice.  32.  He  reminds  them  of 
the  former  days,  soon  after  their  "  enlightenment,"  when  they 
suffered  cheerfally  for  Christ's  gospel.  36.  Let  them  have 
patience  too:  "yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  cometh  will 
come,  and  not  tarry."     "  By  fiedth  shall  the  righteous  live." 

Ch.  xi.  1.  This  very  important  term,  Faith,  is  now  clearly 
defined,  as  "  the  substance  (or  groundwork)  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  (or  conviction)  of  things  not  seen."  Things 
of  the  mind  and  things  of  the  future  are  thus  the  declared 
objects  of  religion.  How  clear  this  definition  of  a  term  so 
much  debated !  2.  The  men  of  olden  time  earned  their  repute 
expressly  as  men  of  faith,  acting  from  convictions  of  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  future.  3.  By  faith  we  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
formation  of  the  worlds  (or,  the  successive  ages  of  this  world) 
as  caused  by  the  Divine  command.  4.  Historical  instances  of 
its  power  are  quoted  from  the  Jewish  records.  Yet  none  of 
these  men,  thus  celebrated  for  their  Faith,  received  the  fulness 
of  Divine  promise;  something  better  being  provided  for  us, 
that  they  should  not  attain  their  consummation  without  us. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  In  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  such  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  writer  exhorts  his  friends  to  pursue  with  perse- 
verance the  race  set  before  them,  looking  to  Jesus  especially  as 
**.the  leader  and  consummator  of  their  faith,  who,  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  4. 
Their  trials  have  been  as  yet  comparatively  light ;  but  they 
must  endure  chastening,  as  sons.  14.  Let  them  follow  peace 
and  holiness.  18.  They  are  not  come  to  the  awful  Mount 
Sinai ;  but  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  the  good,  where  God  and  Jesus  welcome  them.  25. 
Let  them  not  reject  him  who  speaketh  to  them. 

Ch.  xiii.  1.  Precepts  of  brotherly  love,  of  personal  purity 
and  contentedness,  and  regard  to  their  religious  instructors, 
here  ensue.     8.  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
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and  for  ever."  Let  them  not  be  carried  away  by  strange  and 
varying  doctrines  about  meats  and  such  matters.  Meats  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  service  of  God ;  as  the  Jewish 
worshipers  might  not  eat  of  the  sin-offerings  (though  they  did 
of  the  peace-offerings) ;  praise  to  God  is  the  true  sacrifice  for 
them  to  offer.  18.  The  writer  intreats  their  prayers  that  he 
may  be  the  sooner  restored  to  them.  20.  Gives  them  his 
benediction  in  an  admirable  form  of  words.  23.  Mentions  the 
release  of  Timothy ;  gives  salutations  from  the  Italian  brethren, 
and  bids  them  adieu,  saying :  "  Grace  be  with  you  all.  Amen." 


THE  (so-called)  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

The  name  Catholic  Epistles  has  been,  from  very  an- 
cient times,  applied  to  the  seven  remaining  letters  in 
the  New  Testament ;  that  is,  to  all  the  Epistles  except 
Paul's  (reckoning  the  Hebrews  as  Paul's).  The  seven 
are,  those  ascribed  to  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude. 
How  they  came  to  be  called  Catholic,  and  what  was 
meant  by  giving  them  that  name,  are  disputed  points. 

The  word  Catholic  means  universal;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally said  that  these  are  called  Catholic  Epistles,  as 
having  been  addressed  not  in  a  single  copy  to  a  parti- 
cular church  or  person,  like  Paul's,  but  as  a  circular,  in 
many  copies,  to  Christians  universally.  (See  Grotius 
on  James's  Ep.)  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  these  seven 
Epistles  are  all  addressed  to  Christians  in  general.  The 
second  and  third  of  John  are  addressed  to  individuals 
(the  extreme  reverse  of  Catholicity) ;  the  first  of  Peter 
is  addressed  to  inhabitants  of  only  one  half  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  that  of  James  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  scat- 
tered abroad,"  which  seems  to  mean  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  wherever  dispersed.  These  seven  Epistles  are 
not  then  distinctively  Catholic,  in  this  sense.     So  it  has 
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been  thought  that  the  term  may  have  been  originally 
given  only  to  the  first  epistles  of  John  and  Peter,  and 
perhaps  that  of  James,  when  the  others  were  little  known 
and  not  generally  acknowledged  as  apostolical ;  and  that 
those  others  may  have  been  afterwards  added  to  the 
same  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  without  a 
keen  perception  of  the  impropriety  of  extending  the 
term  Catholic  to  them. 

Another  explanation  has  been  attempted,  by  suppos- 
ing the  term  to  have  originally  meant,  not  universally 
addressed,  but  universally  received,  and  to  have  been 
applied  only  to  1  Peter  and  1  John ;  which  were  indeed 
the  only  two  of  the  seven  universally  received,  according 
to  Eusebius  as  already  quoted  in  this  volume  (see  pp. 
146 — 140).  Then,  under  this  view  as  under  the  former, 
the  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  most  care- 
lessly extended  to  the  rest  of  the  seven,  the  exclusion 
of  which  it  seemed  at  first  intended  indirectly  to  mark. 

It  is  somewhat  confirmatory  of  the  latter  view,  that 
these  Epistles  were,  by  some  writers  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, called  the  Canonical  Epistles  (as  if  uncanonizing  all 
the  others),  the  word  being  apparently  confounded  (toge- 
ther with  the  idea)  with  CatholicaL   (Lardner,  VI.  466.) 

Any  way,  however,  the  designation  is  inappropriate. 
These  seven  Epistles  do  not  form  a  class  resembling 
each  other  and  differing  from  the  rest.  There  is  the 
same  kind  of  variety  among  them  as  among  Paul's  let- 
ters, in  regard  to  their  being  addressed  to  individual 
persons  or  to  communities ;  the  first  of  John,  the  second 
of  Peter,  and  that  of  Jude,  being  only  three  out  of  the 
seven  which  do  not  carry  with  them  some  limitation  of 
the  circle  of  readers  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed. 

The  doubtful  authorship  will  be  specifically  alluded 
to  in  each  case  in  which  doubts  exist. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

There  were  two  Jameses  among  our  Lord's  apostles ; 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  John ;  and  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  called  also  in  the  New  Testament 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  in  ecclesiastical  history  James 
the  Less  (or  Younger)  and  James  the  Just.  The  former 
was  early  martyred,  as  related  in  Acts  xii.  2,  before  the 
Gospel  had  spread  much  beyond  Judea,  and  before  the 
period  of  apostolic  letter-writing.  The  latter  was  the 
James  who  was  at  the  head  of  Christian  affairs  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  "  council  of  apos- 
tles," and  on  other  occasions  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xii. 
17,  XV.  13,  xxi.  18) ;  and  also  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  to  the  latter  apostle  that 
the  Epistle  before  us  is  ascribed.  To  make  James  the 
Lord's  brother  a  different  person  from  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  seems  a  very  needless  multiplication  of  per- 
sons ;  and  the  signs  of  their  identity  have  been  carefully 
traced  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume  (pp.  ^84  and 
290). 

James  is  reputed,  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  have 
been  the  first  "  bishop "  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  resided  there  till  his  death.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  martyred  at  Jerusalem  by  popular  violence, 
when,  after  the  death  of  Festus,  there  was  for  a  while 
no  Roman  procurator  in  Judea.  This  would  be  about 
A.  D.  62,  during  the  time  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  And  it  was  a  favourite  idea  with  the  old 
Christian  fathers,  that  the  political  troubles  which  soon 
after  befel  the  Jews,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  were  sent  upon  them  in  retribution  for  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  James  the  Just.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  quoting  Hegesippus,  Clement  and  Josephus, 
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the  last  of  whom  is  represented,  however,  as  saying 
more  than  is  now  to  he  found  in  his  works.  (See  Lard- 
ner,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  480— 4«8.) 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  classed  by  Eusehius  among 
the  Antilegomena^  or  books  not  miiversally  received  by 
the  Christian  church.  But  this  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive against  its  being  his  genuine  work.  The  positive 
testimony  of  Eusehius  to  the  books  universally  accepted 
is  decisive,  indeed,  in  their  favour;  but  the  negative 
fact  that  certain  others  were  not  universally  received  is 
not  decisive  against  them,  especially  if  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  the  circumstances  causing  the 
ancient  doubt.  We  must,  in  each  instance,  also  take  into 
careful  consideration  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book 
itself,  in  its  appropriateness  to  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  the  alleged  author.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle 
of  James,  there  is  a  strong  outward  testimony  in  the  fact 
of  its  admission  into  the  early  Syriac  version,  from  which 
the  other  disputed  Catholic  Epistles  were  excluded. 
Then,  as  regards  internal  evidence,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  its  contents  inappropriate  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  having  been  its  author.  It  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  most  practical  Christians,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  contents  are  altogether 
practical  and  devotional ;  they  are  truly  admirable,  and 
worthy  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  to  have  written.  Nor 
are  more  specific  marks  of  authorship  wanting*  Ad- 
dressed "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad," 
it  presents  in  this  and  in  other  incidental  expressions, 
appropriate  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  strongest,  while 
quite  unostentatious,  marks  of  such  authorship  as  we 
ascribe  to  it.  In  ch.  ii.  2,  the  writer,  speaking  of  their 
assembly  for  worship,  calls  it  their  '*  synagogue."  He 
speaks  of  Christianity  repeatedly  as  their  Zaw,  "the 
perfect  Law  of  liberty,"  "  the  royal  Law"  (i.  25,  ii,  8, 
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9,  iv.  1 1).  The  reproof  to  those  who  speak  too  confi- 
dently of  "  going  into  such  a  city  and  continuing  there 
a  year,  buying  and  selling"  (iv.  13 — 17),  is  full  of  living 
force  when  we  remember  that  it  is  addressed  to  "  Jews 
of  the  dispersion,"  whose  locomotive  and  trading  habits 
even  yet  verify  the  description.  His  caution  against  the 
use  of  oaths  (v.  12),  almost  repeating  the  words  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  alludes  to  oaths  of  a  peculiarly 
Jewish  form.  And  the  direction  to  anoint  the  sick  (v. 
14),  seems,  like  an  incident  recorded  in  Mark's  Gospel 
(vi.  13),  to  imply  the  adoption  among  them  of  a  Jewish 
usage  which  makes  its  appearance  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.*  All  these  things  are  quite  suitable 
to  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  dispersed  Jewish  Christians  elsewhere. 
One  reason  why  this  most  excellent  Epistle  was  not 
universally  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  seems 
to  have  been  the  doubt  whether  the  James  who  wrote  it 
was  an  apostle ;  for  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  a  third 
James  has  been  imagined  as  the  "  Lord's  brother,"  but 
not  an  apostle ;  and  some,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  holding  this  idea,  have  regarded  this  Epistle  as 
his  composition.  Luther  and  some  of  the  other  Re- 
formers repudiated  it,  with  most  unseemly  expressions 
of  detestation  against  its  doctrine,  that  faith  without 
works  cannot  save  a  man,  thinking  this  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  they  had 
totally  misunderstood  and  perverted.   Possibly  the  same 

*  Michaelis  says  on  this  passage :  <*  At  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  the  practice  of  physic  was  attended  with  great  supersti- 
tion ;  and  conscientious  Jews  were  apprehensive  that,  if  they  sent  for 
a  heathen  physician,  he  would  either  invoke  some  idol-  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  medicines  or  exercise  magic  arts.  The  author  of  this 
£pistle  therefore  advises  those  who  are  sick  to  send  for  the  elders  of 
the  church,  that  they  may  pray  over  the  medicines  and  then  admi- 
nister them  to  the  sick."    (Introd.  to  N.  T.,  Vol.  IV.  313.) 
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feeling  may  have  weighed  with  some  in  yet  earlier  times. 
But  the  two  doctrines,  when  understood  in  the  obvious  and 
rational  sense  of  the  two  writers,  are  perfectly  consistent. 
If  the  modem  antinomian  abuse  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
can  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed  (as  some  fancy)  in  the 
apostolic  days,  it  is  conceivable  that  James  may  have  had 
in  view  the  correction,  not  indeed  of  Paul's  doctrine, 
but  of  that  irrational  and  immoral  perversion. 

The  Epistle  before  us  was  evidently  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  expectation  of  a 
great,  however  ill-defined,  event,  which  the  writer  speaks 
of  a3  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord"  (v.  7,  8,  9). 

A  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  viewed  as  a  letter, — namely,  the  absence  of 
an  address  or  inscription  at  the  beginning,  while  it  ends 
with  salutations  like  any  regular  letter.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  Epistle  of  James:  it  begins  with  a 
regular  inscription,  but  ends  without  salutation  or  cus- 
tomary conclusion. 

Of  the  inscription — *'  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad,  greeting" — let  it  be  observed  that, 
strictly  considered,  it  includes  all  the  Jews  out  of  Pales- 
tine, whether  converted  to  Christianity  or  not.  The 
writer  thus  seems  to  imply  his  conviction  that  the  whole 
Jewish  nation  is  concerned  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  as 
their  Christ,  and  perhaps  his  hope  also  that  they  would 
yet,  as  a  nation,  accept  it.  He  addresses  them,  indeed, 
purely  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  but  avoids 
(perhaps  purposely  avoids)  drawing  the  line  between 
those  who  believe  and  those  who  reject  the  Gospel.  This 
will  explain  the  fact,  that  some  parts  seem  more  like 
warnings  and  denunciations  for  the  unfaithful  and  dis- 
obedient, while,  however,  the  Epistle  in  general  implies 
that  those  to  whom  he  writes  possess  Christian  convic- 
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tions,  and  he  makes  no  clear  mark  of  transition  between 
his  appeals  to  the  one  class  and  to  the  other.  He  would 
have  them  all,  as  true-born  Israelites,  see  the  Law  per- 
fected in  the  Gospel,  as  he  himself  rejoices  to  see  it. 

Most  critics  suppose  the  Epistle  of  James  to  have 
been  written  about  A.  D.  60  or  61.  Michaelis  is  dis- 
posed  to  place  it  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  during 
the  life-time  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  though  he 
ascribes  it  to  James  the  Less. 

Absteact  op  the  Epistle  op  James. 

Ch.  i.  1.  Inscription,  as  just  quoted.  2.  He  bids  them 
rejoice  in  trials  of  their  faith,  and  trust  to  being  made  perfect* 
by  patience  in  the  endurance.  5.  The  earnest  seeker  after 
IMvine  wisdom  will  find  it  in  answer  to  prayer.  9.  The  rich 
and  poor  should  mutually  rejoice  in  their  equality  of  Christian 
privileges  and  hopes.  13.  When  tried  and  tempted,  let  no 
man  say,  "  I  am  tempted  by  God."  His  own  evil  desires  are 
the  tempter,  whereas  all  good  gifts  are  from  God,  the  Father 
of  lights.  19.  The  childien  of  God  must  be  swift  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  pure  from  all  defilement ;  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  merely  hearers ;  able  to  command  the  tongue. 
Pure  religion,  in  the  sight  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  consists 
of  active  benevolence  and  personal  purity. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  Eespect  of  persons  is  deprecated,  especially  in  their 
assemblies  for  worship.  The  poor  are  often  richest  in  faith  ; 
the  rich  are  often  oppressive  and  exacting.  But  the  Eoyal 
Law  would  be  fulfilled,  if  each  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
He  who  wilfully  offends  against  any  one  precept  of  duty,  while 
keeping  others,  transgresses  the  Law  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
be  judged  by  a  Law  of  liberty,  under  which  mercy  will  exult 
over  strict  judgment.  14.  The  absurdity  and  emptiness  of 
pretending  to  Christian  faith,  without  exhibiting  Christian 
eonduct.    The  demons  have  "fedth  without  works,"  and  tremble 

♦  TsKiioc  and  its  derivatives  are  frequent  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  for  the  completed  Law  and  the  complete,  or  full-grown, 
man  in  Christ  (i.  4,  25 ;  ii.  8 ;  iii.  2 ;  also  ii.  22). 
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therefore.  Abraham's  faith  worked  with  his  works,  and  was 
made  complete  thereby.  Faith  without  works  is  dead,  like 
the  body  without  the  spirit. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Rivalry  and  display  among  the  teachers  of  the 
church  are  deprecated.*  The  importance  of  governing  the 
tongue,  that  little  but  unruly  member.  He  who  can  do  this 
is  a  complete  (full-grown)  man.  13.  Heavenly  wisdom  and 
earthly  contrasted. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Even  wars  and  fightings  f  have  their  source  in 
the  desire  of  sensual  pleasures.  11.  Evil-speaking  is  a  defiance 
of  the  Divine  Law.  13.  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  should 
rebuke  the  presumptuousness  of  too  confident  worldly  schemes. 
He  who  knows  what  is  right  and  does  it  not,  sins. 

Ch.  V.  1.  Eiches  will  rust  and  be  moth-eaten.  Yet  men  are 
hoarding  even  in  the  last  days !  and  even  refusing  the  wages 
of  their  labourers !  They  are  like  those  who  condemned  and 
killed  the  Just  One !  He  does  not  resist  them !  7.  Ye  then, 
brethren  (the  writer  turns  to  those  who  would  live  worthily), 
"  be  patient  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  as  the  husbandman 
for  the  season  which  shall  mature  his  labours.  Take  example 
by  good  men  of  old  who  patiently  endured, — Job  especially, — 
and  endure  ye  likewise  to  the  end.  12.  Swear  not ;  but  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay.  13.  Let  the  afflicted 
pray  and  the  happy  sing  praise  to  God.  14.  Let  the  elders 
of  the  church  pray  with  the  sick  and  anoint  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  16.  Let  there  be  mutual  confession  of  faults  and 
prayer  for  one  another :  the  efiect  of  the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  is.very  powerful,  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  Elijah.  19. 
Any  one  who  restores  a  sinner  who  has  wandered  from  his 

♦  **  Whether  the  Jewish  converts,  to  whom  St.  James  wrote  his 
Epistle,  had  places  of  worship  apart  from  the  synagogue,  and  in  these 
places  the  abuses  prevailed  which  St.  James  censures,— or  whether 
they  still  met  in  the  synagogue,  and  certain  Christians  abused  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  so  as  to  create  disorder, — is  a  question  which  has 
not  yet  been  examined."     (Michaelis,  Vol.  IV.  p.  300.) 

t  Qrotius  (in  loco)  thought  the  writer  referred  particularly  to  dis- 
sensions among  the  Jews  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Perea,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  as  related  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  1. 
But  the  allusion  may  be  general,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  cri> 
tical  mark  of  time  or  place  bespeaking  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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way,  will  save  that  soul  from  death  and  cover  his  multitude  of 
sins. 

THE  EPISTLES  OE  PETEE. 

The  first  of  these  Epistles  is  among  the  universally 
acknowledged  books  of  the  New  Testament;  the  second 
is  among  the  disputed  ones.  Eusebius  says:  "One 
Epistle  of  Peter,  called  the  first,  is  universally  received. 
This  the  presbyters  of  ancient  times  have  quoted  in  their 
writings  as  undoubtedly  genuine.  But  that  called  his 
second,  we  have  been  informed,  has  not  been  [univer- 
sally] received  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Never- 
theless, appearing  to  many  to  be  useful,  it  has  been 
carefully  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures."  Jerome 
says :  "  Peter  wrote  two  Epistles  called  Catholic ;  the 
second  of  which  is  denied  by  many  to  be  his,  because  of 
the  difference  of  the  style  from  the  former."  (See 
Lardner,  VI.  562.) 

The  mind  and  character  of  Peter  are  impressed  upon 
every  reader  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  and  we  look  with 
the  greatest  interest  into  the  letters  ascribed  to  his  pen. 
Much  obscurity  attaches  to  the  latter  part  of  his  history. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  honoured  agent  in  first 
offering  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  council  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.) ;  and  was 
at  Antioch  shortly  after,  as  we  learn  from  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Galatians  (ii.  11 — 16).  This  brings  us  to  about 
the  year  50  A.D. ;  but  from  this  time  there  is  no  distinct 
record  of  his  actions.  The  little  that  is  known  of  him, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Mark,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (pp.  270 — 274).  A  tradition  which  made  him 
bishop  of  Antioch  may  be  fairly  taken  as  intimating  that 
he  was  there  for  some  time.   Eusebius,  quoting  Origen, 
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says :  "  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews 
of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia  and  Asia.  And  at  length  coming  to  Rome,  he 
was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  himself  having 
desired  it  might  be  in  that  manner."  (Lardner,  VI » 541 .) 
The  traditions  which  make  him  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Rome  for  many  years,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
intire  absence  of  all  allusions  to  him  in  the  Epistles 
written  by  Paul  from  Rome  during  the  very  time  in 
question.  Lardner  thinks  he  did  not  come  to  Rome 
till  after  the  death  of  Paul,  and  that  he  only  survived  a 
few  years.  His  martyrdom  there  has  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  having  taken  place 
by  order  of  Nero ; — Jerome  expressly  says,  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  which  would  be  A.D.  68. 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  period  of  Peter's  life, 
during  which  we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  shew  where 
he  was.  Paul  tells  us  that  it  was  mutually  agreed  among 
the  apostles,  when  they  met  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  and 
Barnabas  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  Peter,  James 
and  John  to  the  circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  9).  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  preaching  of  Peter  was  thenceforth 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Jews  in  various  countries.  And 
his  first  Epistle  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians* in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithy- 
nia,  makes  credible  the  tradition  above  cited  (which  may 
possibly  have  arisen,  indeed,  from  the  inscription  of  this 
letter),  that  he  did  preach  in  those  parts.  It  is  also  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Epistle  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  "  Sil- 
vanus,  a  faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  think."  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  Silas  of  the 
book  of  Acts,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  second 
journey,  and  whom  Paul  calls  Silvanus  in  his  letters  to 

♦  The  **  elect  strangera,  scattered**  through  these  parts,  clearly  means 
Christian  pilffrimt  (or  sojourners)  of  the  dispersed  Jewish  race. 
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the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians.  That  journey  lay 
through  some  of  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  here  men- 
tionedy  and  then  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  In 
the  history  of  the  Acts,  we  lose  sight  of  Silas  at  the  end 
of  that  journey;  and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  he 
joined  Peter  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  How  soon 
afterwards  he  was  sent  by  Peter  as  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  into  the  parts  already  known  to  him  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  whether  the  apostle 
Peter  had  intermediately  visited  them. 

The  letter  seems,  by  the  last  verse  but  one,  to  date 
itself  from  Babylon,  though  the  meaning  of  that  verse 
is  far  from  certain.  The  Common  Version  has  it  thus : 
"  The  church  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect  together  with  youy 
saluteth  you ;  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  son," — where  cer- 
tain important  words  are  marked  in  italics  (as  above)  to 
shew  that  they  are  not  in  the  original.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  said  about  a  church;  and  (the  grammatical  forms 
being  feminine)  perhaps  the  most  natural,  certainly  the 
most  literal,  translation  is  this :  ^^  She  who  is  at  Babylon, 
your  fellow-chosen,  saluteth  you ;  and  also  Marcus  my 
son.*'  By  this,  some  suppose  Peter  to  mean  his  own 
wife,  if  not  also  a  son  of  his  own  called  Marcus.  But 
the  evangelist  Mark  is  most  naturally  imderstood  to  be 
meant,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  relation- 
ship. Peter  certainly  was,  or  had  been,  a  married  man, 
as  his  wife's  mother  was  cured  of  a  fever  by  our  Lord 
(Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38);  and  Paul 
seems  to  imply,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
(ix.  5),  that  Peter's  wife  was  at  that  time  living.  Tra- 
dition makes  her  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
before  him.  But  so  much  doubt  has  been  always  felt 
as  to  Peter's  residence  in  Babylon,  that  it  was  early 
imagined  that  he  may  have  meant  Rome  **  in  a  mystical 
sense"  (as  in  the  book  of  Revelation);  and  in  Sipme  un- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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important  manuscripts,  we  read  Rome,  and  also  Joppa, 
instead  o{  Babylon.  Some  have  supposed  the  letter  was 
written  from  a  small  place  in  Egypt  called  Babylon; 
and  Chalybon,  in  Asia  Minor,  has  also  been  conjectured. 
Yet  there  is,  after  all,  no  difficulty  (beyond  the  mere 
want  of  positive  testimony  or  tradition  to  that  effect)  in 
supposing  that  Peter  may  have  visited  Babylon,  in  Chal- 
dea,  at  that  time  a  fallen  and  ruined,  but  not  unin- 
habited, place.  There  were  Jews  from  Mesopotamia 
among  those  at  Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  9),  who  must  have  carried  .back  with  them  the 
tidings  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  Peter  may 
have  preached  through  those  parts  and  written  from 
Babylon.  It  is  ingeniously  observed,  moreover,  as  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  Babylon,  rather  than  Rome,  as  the 
date  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  places  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  enumerated  in  the  order  from  east  to  west, 
as  beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  writer ;  whereas, 
if  it  hdd  been  written  from  Rome,  the  natural  order  of 
enumeration  would  have  been  the  reverse,  and  the  apostle 
would  have  begun  with  Bithynia  and  ended  with  Pontus. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  true  that  he  does  begin  with 
t^e  nearest  to  Babylon  (Cappadocia  should  have  stood 
first,  decidedly) ;  but  the  order,  as  it  stands,  enumerates 
them  in  a  kind  of  circle  from  north-east,  round  by  the 
south,  to  north-west. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  all  is 
mere  conjecture.  It  alludes  to  persecutions  as  besetting 
them ;  says  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  (iv.  7)  ; 
and  anticipates  the  ** appearing  of  the  Chief  Shepherd" 
(v.  4) ;  and  some  have  suggested  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
had  been  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  and  was  imprisoned 
in  CsBsarea,  or  already  sent  to  Rome,  as  a  probable  date 
for  this  letter.  Michaelis  dates  it  about  the  year  60, 
and  thinks  the  writer  had  seen   Paul's  letter  to   the 
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Romans,  from  the  resemblance  of  passages  iii  it  to  pas- 
sages in  this.  (Compare  particularly  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 5, 
and  1  Pet.  ii.  IS,  14.)  All  is  mere  conjecture  beyond 
the  few' facts  (themselves  not  unmixed  with  conjecture) 
above  stated.  The  Epistle  is  beyond  doubt  Peter's, 
written  in  anticipation  of  the  yet  undeveloped  and  un- 
imaginable "end  of  the  age."  Its  tone  is  devotional 
and  practical,  and  quite  sustains  the  estimate  we  form 
of  his  fervent  and  affectionate  character. 

Abstea-ct  op  the  Fiest  Epistle  of  Peteb. 

Ch.  i.  1 .  The  inscription  is  as  already  cited.  3.  The  apostle 
earnestly  blesses  God  for  the  Gospel  hopes,  under  whatever 
present  trials.  Prophets  of  old  inquired  after  this  salvation, 
and  found  it  was  still  future.  Even  angels  desire  to  look  into 
it.  13.  He  exhorts  them  to  worthy  conduct,  as  children  of  a 
Heavenly  Father,  redeemed  from  vain  conduct  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  bom  again  by  the  word  of  God. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  Let  them  be  built  up  with  Christ,  as  their  chief 
oomer-stone,  into  a  spiritual  house,  and  be  themselves  its  holy 
priesthood ;  kings  and  priests  and  a  holy  nation ;  the  people 
of  God, — once  not  His  people,  but  now  indeed  His  people,  as 
a  Jewish  prophet  had  said  (Hosea  i.  9,  10).  11.  He  exhorts 
them,  as  "sojourners  and  pilgrims,  to  abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  ttie  soul," — to  submit  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  government,  and  not  use  their  liberty  as  a  cloak 
of  mischief,  but  as  bondsmen  of  God.  18.  On  servajits*  he 
enjoins  cheerful  service,  whether  the  master  be  good  and  gentle 
or  froward,  in  imitation  of  the  meekness  of  Christ. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  Wives,  he  suggests,  may,  by  their  exemplary 
conduct  in  that  relationship,  recommend  Christianity  to  some 
who  do  not  yield  to  its  reasonings, — their  adornment  being 
spiritual  rather  than  external.  Sara  is  quoted  as  the  model  to 
faithful  women.     7.  Husbands  should  evince  towards  their 

*  diKkrai  is  Peter's  phrase ;  dovXoi,  slaves^  is  Paul's  in  giving  similar 
precepts.  "Was  not  the  former  more  appropriate  to  the  bondsmen  of 
Jewish  families,  while  the  latter  was  the  Gentile  word  and  fact. 

t2 
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wires  due  considerateness  and  religious  sympatliy.  8.  And 
all  should  live  in  mutual  sympathy  and  kindness.  13.  Such 
conduct  will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  their  protection  against 
wrong.  14.  But  if  they  suffer  for  righteousness,  there  is  the 
Gospel  blessing  upon  them.  Let  them  always  be  ready  to 
defend  their  Christian  profession  against  objectors ;  and  if  they 
suffer,  it  is  better  to  do  so,  at  God's  will,  for  well-doing  than 
for  evil-doing, — as  Christ  had  done  before  them.  18.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  [in]  the  spirit 
("by  the  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  who  once  were  disobedient  when  the  patience  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  I^oah  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  in 
which  eight  lives  were  saved  on  the  water," — a  type  of  Chris- 
tian baptism*),  and  he  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  all 
the  heavenly  angels  and  authorities  being  made  subject  unto 
him. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Christ  having  thus  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,t 
they  should  no  longer  live  their  fleshly  life  in  lustful  pleasures 
worthy  only  of  Gentiles,  who  think  it  strange  indeed  that  the 
Christians  do  not  run  into  the  same  excesses ;  but  they,  too, 
must  give  an  account  to  Him  who  will  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  J  "  For  this  cause  was  the  Gospel  preached  even  to 
them  that  are  dead,  that  they  [or,  some  of  them]  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  [others  might] 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  7.  "The  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand ;"  let  them  be  sober,  watchful  and  devout, 
and  above  aU  things  have  fervent  charity,  which  "  will  cover 

♦  This  digression,  or  parenthesis,  is  the  one  difficulty  of  the  Epistle; 
and  some  critics  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation.  But 
we  must  remember  the  Jewish  taste  for  parallels  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory or  traditions  of  the  nation.  And  Peter  has  already  (i.  11 )  spoken 
of  the  spirit  anticipatory  of  Christ  as  having  been  in  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets. Spiritually,  and  perhaps  vaguely,  we  must  endeavour  to  catch 
the  thought  here  also,  which  in  retrospect  finds  in  the  deluge  a  parallel 
for  the  alarming  times  now  impending. 

t  The  thought  is  identical  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans. 

X  Both  Christians  and  Heathens,  perhaps ;  the  spiritually  alive  and 
the  spiritually  dead.  Or  else,  both  those  who  are  alive  at  his  appear- 
ing and  those  who  are  dead.    The  next  words  may  perhaps  decide. 
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a  multitude  of  sins."*  9.  Hospitality  is  to  be  fi^eely  exercised. 
10.  Each  man's  gift  to  be  devoted  to  the  common  good, — that 
of  instruction  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oracles  of  God, — ^that 
of  administration,  as  the  ability  which  God  has  given.  12. 
It  is  nothing  strange  that  a  fiery  trial  is  coming  upon  them. 
They  should  rejoice,  as  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings  and 
hoping  to  partake  his  glory.  15.  Let  none  suffer  as  an  evil- 
doer in  any  way ;  but  as  a  Christian  let  no  one  be  ashamed  to 
suffer.  17.  "  For  the  time  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin 
at  the  house  of  God."  Let  them  "  commit  the  keeping  of  their 
souls  to  God  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator." 

Ch.  V.  1.  The  elders  are  exhorted  by  their  fellow-elder  to 
feed  the  flock  zealously,  disinterestedly  and  meekly,  till  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear.  5.  The  younger  brethren  are 
exhorted  to  due  submission  and  humility.  8.  Sobriety  and 
vigilance  are  needftd,  for  their  "slanderous  adversary"!  is 
looking  out  for  his  prey.  They  must  resist  him,  knowing  that 
the  brotherhood  are  fulfilling  the  same  sufferings  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  And  may  the  God  of  grace  establish  them  through 
sufferings !  12.  Silvanus  is  the  l)earer  of  this  letter.  "  She 
in  Babylon,  fellow-chosen  with  you,  saluteth  you,  and  so  doth 
Marcus  my  son."     Benediction  concludes  the  letter. 

The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity^  having  been  mentioned  in  that  point  of 
view  in  the  4th  century  by  Eusebius,  and  wanting  the 
attestations  which  are  given  by  earlier  writers  to  the 
undisputed  books.  Nor  do  its  contents  impress  the 
careful  reader  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  It  alludes 
(iii.  4)  to  the  disappointment  of  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  personal  appearing,  and  thus  seems  to  date  itself 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  any  rate.     It  also 

*  The  very  same  words  are  in  James  v.  20. 

t  Is  not  this  translation  (which  is  Wakefield's)  more  appropriate 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  certainly  is  to  the  idiom  of  the  ori- 
ginal, b  dvridiKoc  iffiiov  dtdpoXoc,  than  the  common  version,  **  your 
adversary,  the  devil"  }  It  describes  the  human  persecutor,  whether 
also  implying  diabolical  suggestion  or  not. 
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alludes  to  Paul's  letters  (iii.  15,  16)  as  if  collectively  and 
generally  known,  in  a  manner  much  more  suitable  to 
the  second  century  than  to  the  time  of  Paul's  life,  or 
while  his  death  was  recent.  It  makes  allusions  to  Old 
Testament  events  in  a  style  which  we  might  caU  an  ex- 
aggerated imitation  of  the  suspected  parenthetical  pas- 
sage in  the  first  Epistle.  And  it  cites  the  later  Jewish 
doctrine  of  fallen  angels  (unknown  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), and  speaks  of  other  angels  besides,  in  terms  closely 
resembling  passages  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  not 
calculated  in  either  instance  to  make  us  appeal  to  internal 
evidence  as  settling  the  external  doubts  of  authenticity. 
For  the  easier  comparison  of  the  two,  we  may  place 
Jude's  Epistle  next  after  this  (so-called)  second  of  Peter, 
—an  arrangement  which  will  also  allow  all  the  remaining 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  John,  to  be  considered  together  without 
interruption. 

Abstract  op  the  SBcoin)  Epistle  of  Petee. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  address  is  seemingly  milimited, — "to  them  that 
have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us."  3.  In  the  name  of 
their  Christian  blessings,  the  writer  exhorts  to  Christian  virtue ; 
and  so  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  theirs.  1 2. 
He  reminds  them  of  things  well  known  to  them ;  but  he  would 
have  them  remember  those  thiiigs  after  his  decease,  which  will 
shortly  be,  as  Christ  has  shewn  him.  16.  He  was  himself  an 
eye-witness  of  the  majesty  of  Jesus  when  transfigured  on  the 
Moimt.  19.  The  word  of  prophecy  has  become  more  sure  by 
the  Gospel  events ;  it  was  as  a  lamp  in  the  dark  till  daylight 
broke ;  for  "  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  gives  its  own  in- 
terpretation,"* when  holy  men.  have  spoken  it,  not  at  their 
own  suggestion,  but  at  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  Wakefield's  translation.  It  is  BosenmiUler's  interpretation  too. 
watra  irpo^tirkta  ypa^ijQ  Idiac  iinXv<T€<ac  6v  yiverai.  The  meaning  seems 
plain  in  the  Oreek,  but  is  made  very  obscure  in  the  common  English 
version.    Prophecy  is  not  self-interpretive ;  events  are  its  interpreters. 
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Ch.  ii.  1.  As  there  were  false  prophets  formerly,  so  there 
wiU  be  now,  secretly  bringing  in  destructive  divisions,  and 
denying  the  Sovereign  who  redeemed  them ;  impure  and  covet- 
ous men,  whose  destruction  will  not  long  be  delayed.  4.  As 
the  angels  that  sinned  were  delivered  over  to  chains  and  dark- 
ness,— as  the  old  world  in  Noah's  time  was  punished, — as 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  in  the  days  of  Lot,  those  two  righ- 
teous men  being  preserved, — so  the  Lord  will  again  deliver  the 
godly  from  their  trial  and  reserve  the  ungodly  for  punishment ; 
— especially  those  corrupt  and  licentious  men  who  "  despise 
government"  and  "speak  evil  of  dignities," — "whereas  angels, 
though  so  much  more  powerful,  do  not  bring  any  such  railing 
accusation  against  those  potentates  before  the  Lord."  12.  The 
utter  corruption  and  wickedness  of  those  false  prophets  is 
descanted  upon  in  fearfiil  terms  indeed. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  This  second  Epistle,  like  the  first,  is  intended  to 
remind  them  of  what  prophets  had  foretold  and  apostles  taught. 
8.  Scoffers  will  come  in  the  last  days,  asking,  "  Where  is  the 
promised  coming  of  Christ  ?"  5.  They  wilfully  overlook  the 
fact,  that  at  the  Divine  word  the  heavens  were  first  made  and 
the  earth  stood  out  of  the  water,  and  again  by  the  same  com- 
mand it  was  submerged  in  the  deluge ;  and  so  they  miss  the 
solemn  inference,  that  the  same  Divine  power  can  destroy  all  by 
fire.  8.  "With  God,  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day.  He  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promise, 
though  some  think  so ;  He  is  long-suffering  rather,  and  gives 
time  for  all  to  repent  10.  "But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  when  the  heavens  shall  pa^s  away 
with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat;  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burnt  up."  Let  them  live  in  this  expectation,  looking  for 
"  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." Let  them  keep  free  from  spot  and  blemish,  and  count 
the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  as  a  means  of  salvation,  "even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  has  written."*  Knowing  these 
things,  brethren,  beware  "  that  ye  fall  not  from  your  stead- 

♦  Most  likely  referring  to  his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  in 
which,  however,  this  idea  of  a  fiery  end  of  all  things  does  not  appear 
with  any  such  distinctness  as  here  (see  2  Thess.  i.  8), 
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fbfltnesfl ;  but  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever." 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 

This  is  another  of  the  disputed  books,  which  internal 
evidence  does  not  tend  to  raise  to  apostolic  rank  in  the 
Christian's  estimation. 

The  Jude  to  whom  it  is  ascribed^  was,  as  stated  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Epistle,  the  "brother  of  James;" 
whom  we  have  identified  with  the  apostle  Thaddeus  or 
Lebbeus, — and  probably  with  Levi  (pp.  283,  288-9), — 
being  the  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  (cousin,  probably).  Those  who  make  James 
the  Lord's  brother  a  different  person  from  James  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  also  suppose  two  Judes  as  brothers  to 
those  two  Jameses  (quite  unnecessarily);  and  some  of 
them  ascribe  this  Epistle  to  Jude  the  Lord's  brother, 
not  being  an  apostle.  We  know  nothing  of  the  history 
or  character  of  the  apostle  Jude.  The  only  personal 
notice  of  him  preserved  in  the  New  Testament  is,  his 
having  asked  his  Lord  a  question  at  the  paschal  table : 
"  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto 
us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?"  (John  xiv.  22). 

This  brief  Epistle  of  Jude  is,  as  already  remarked, 
very  like  what  is  called  the  second  of  Peter.  One  would 
almost  think  they  were  from  the  same  pen,  whosesoever 
that  may  have  been.  If  not,  the  one  must  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  other.  Grotius  ascribes  the  so-called 
2  Peter  to  Simeon  the  successor  of  James  as  bishop  or 
elder  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  who  lived  into  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  A.D.  98  to  117 ;  and  he  ascribes  this  Epistle 
of  Jude  to  a  later  successor  in  that  oftce,  called  Jude, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  (between  A.D.  117 
and  138).     He  observes,  that  Jude  does  not  call  himself 
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an  apostle;*  and  he  supposes  "brother  of  James"  to 
have  been  inserted  by  ignorant  but  over-zealous  tran- 
scribers, without  authority ;  as  also  the  words  "  Peter" 
and  "apostle  of  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  opening  of  the 
other  letter.  This  supposition  seems  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  wilful  forgery  against  any  one ;  but  then  the 
expressions  in  2  Peter  i.  17,  must  be  explained  away; 
as  Grotius  himself,  indeed,  proposes  to  do.  Then  he 
supposes  this  so-called  2  Peter  to  have  been  originally 
two  letters ;  the  first  of  them  ending  with  the  second 
chapter,  and  being  what  the  writer  refers  to  in  the  third 
chapter  as  his  "  first  epistle."  He  thinks  both  2  Peter 
and  Jude  were  written  in  reference  to  the  disciples  of 
Carpocrates,  who  were  accused,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, of  holding  very  immoral  notions.  (See  Lardner, 
Vol.  IX.  308 — 319;  who,  however,  thinks  they  were 
misrepresented.)  Some  libertines  or  other,  taking  the 
guise  of  religion,  are  certainly  pointed  at  in  both  the 
letters,  in  a  way  that  betrays  a  horrible  corruption  of 
manners. 

Absteact  op  the  Epistle  of  Jtjde. 

1.  The  inscription  is:  "Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  brother  of  James,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  GK>d  the 
Father,  and  preserved  and  called  in  Jesus  Christ."  3.  Being 
desirous  of  writing  to  them  about  the  common  salvation,  he 
found  no  subject  more  urgent  than  to  exhort  them  to  strive 
earnestly  for  the  Christian  faith  as  at  first  delivered  to  the 
saints;  because  some  deniers  of  it  had  insidiously f  crept  in 
among  them.  These  were  imgodly  men,  who  turn  the  kind- 
ness of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  deny  the  only  Sovereign  J 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    5.  He  reminds  them  of  what  they 

*  Nor  indeed  does  James ;  nor  John  in  any  of  his  Epistles.  This 
negative  argument  is  not  by  any  means  conclusive  by  itself. 

t  So  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  t  ^i<T^6Triv  here  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

t3 
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know  very  well  both  in  Jewish  history  and  tradition :  (5)  the 
destraction  of  the  nnfiedthfol  after  tiiey  had  been  delivered 
from  Egypt;  (6)  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  high  estate, 
and  are  reserved  in  chains  and  darkness  for  judgment;  (7) 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  destroyed  for  their  filthy  vices.  8.  So 
these  dreamers  defile  their  bodies,  "  despise  government,  and 
speak  evil  of  dignities."  ♦  "  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,!  when, 
contending  with  the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  did  not  presume  to  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusa- 
tion, but  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee!"  10.  But  these  men 
speak  evil  of  what  they  know  not.  Their  cOTruption  is  de- 
scribed, in  terms  very  like  those  of  2  Peter.  14.  Enoch  pro- 
phesied of  them  (in  words  quoted  from  an  apocryphal  book 
bearing  his  name).  17.  The  writer  exhorts  his  friends  to 
remember  the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,  who  have  said  that 
scoffers  would  come  in  the  last  time,  and  (20)  to  build  them- 
selves up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  wi4h  prayer,  keeping  them- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  and  looking  for  tiie  mercy  of  Christ 
to  eternal  life.  22.  Let  them  compassionate  and  save  those 
whom  they  can,  but  shrink  from  the  very  touch  of  pollution. 
A  very  fine  doxology  ends  this  Epistle :  "  N'ow  unto  Him  that 
is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,"  &c. 

•  Kvpidrtira  <i^erov<Tt,  do^ag  Sk  p\a<Ti^rifAOv<nv,  In  2  Pet.  the  phrases 
are,  KvptSrriroc  KarafpovovvraQ  and  ^6|ac  pKaa^fifjLovvTtQ, — nearly 
identical  and  very  remarkable,  whether  explained  to  mean  a  reckless 
disregard  to  civil  authority,  or,  as  some  think,  defiance  of  angelic 
powers.  Many  other  verbal  correspondences  between  the  two  writers, 
especially  in  the  description  of  these  corrupt  intruders,  are  visible  even 
in  the  English  version. 

t  A  strange  legend  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  declara- 
tion in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  that  **  no  man  knoweth  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Moses  unto  this  day," — to  the  effect  that  Satan  wished  to  reveal  the 
body  of  the  Lawgiver  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  Jews  to  its  idolatrous 
worship,  and  that  Michael  resisted  his  attempt.  Josephus  (Ant.  iv. 
8,  48)  hints  that  Moses  had  some  fear  of  a  superstitious  reverence 
arising  towards  him.  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  is  quoted  fi:om  Zech. 
iii.  2. 
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TKE  EPISTLES  OE  JOHK. 


A  BRIEF  account  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  John  was 
prefixed  to  the  abstract  of  his  GospeL  (See  pp.  322 — 
836.) 

Of  the  three  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  the  first  and 
principal  has  been  universally  admitted  to  be.  genuine ; 
and  the  second  and  third,  though,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  not  universally  received  before  his  time,  are  free 
from  all  reasonable  doubt.  Their  being  very  short,  and 
being  also  private  letters  addressed,  the  one  to  a  Christ- 
ian lady,  and  the  other  to  a  Christian  named  Gkius, 
will  sufficiently  explain  how  there  might  be  many 
churches  in  the  first  century  or  two  which  had  obtained 
copies  of  the  first  Epistle,  but  had  not  even  heard  of 
the  others ;  while  those  who,  like  ourselves,  possessed 
the  three,  could  never  fail  to  recognize  the  same  mind, 
feeling  and  verbal  style  of  expression,  in  all  of  them. 
There  is  no  rational  doubt  of  their  all  being  John's. 

The  times  and  places  of  their  composition  are  merely 
conjectural,  as  are  also  the  immediate  destination  of  the 
first  or  Catholic  Epistle,  and  the  residences  of  the  apos- 
tle's correspondents  addressed  in  the  other  two. 

The  great  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  Epistle 
is,  whether  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem or  after,  as  the  apostle  speaks  very  emphatically 
of  its  being  "  the  last  time."  Grotius  and  Michaelis 
severally  decide  that  it  was  written  before  that  event ; 
Mill,  Whiston  and  Lardner  place  it  after.  There  is  in 
the  Epistle  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  event  as  having 
happened;  nor  indeed  is  there  anything  implying  dis- 
tinctly that  it  had  not.  Much  depends  upon  the  view 
taken  by  each  expositor,  as  to  the  "  false  prophets "  or 
"antichrists"  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks.  Were  these 
the  false  Christs  predicted  by  our  Lord  as  about  to 
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come  before  that  event, — the  Theudases  and  Judases 
who  rashly  promised  temporal  deliverance  to  the  infatu- 
ated part  of  their  nation  ?  Or,  were  they  the  doctrinal 
antichrists,  the  knowing  people  of  Paul's  animadversion, 
the  Gnostics  of  successive  and  rife  growth  during  the 
next  few  centuries,  the  Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans  and 
other  such  ? 

I  should  scarcely  presume  to  pronounce  upon  these 
intricate  and  obscure  questions,  even  if  their  decision 
fell  more  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  plan  than  it 
does.  I  shall  be  content  to  present  in  abstract  the  apos- 
tle John's  own  description  of  these  men  and  their  cha- 
racteristics, as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  those  alluded 
to  by  Paul,  and  those  described  in  the  doubtful  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  doubtful  Epistle  of  Jude. 
And,  after  this,  we  shall  find  both  the  Nicolaitans  and 
a  false  prophet  (either  personal  or  emblematical)  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  presenting  very  similar  attributes. 
With  all  these  heresies,  false  prophesyings,  or  antichrist- 
ian  principles  in  one  view,  as  described  by  these  various 
pens,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to 
decide  whether  they  were  identical  or  different,  and  what 
they  really  were. 

The  first  Epistle  of  John  is  variously  supposed 
to  have  been  written  from  Ephesus  or  from  Patmos.  It 
bears  no  address y  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  in  the  first  instance  to  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
province  of  jisia,  where  John  had  laboured.  According 
to  Augustine,  it  was  anciently  known  as  John's  Epistle 
to  the  Parthians,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  beyond  the  Euphrates.  But  this 
idea  finds  no  favour  with  the  learned  of  the  present  day. 
There  is,  in  this  composition,  neither  the  opening  in- 
scription nor  the  concluding  benediction  usual  in  ancient 
letters ;  yet  it  has  the  tone  of  a  letter  in  other  respects. 
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Abstkact  op  the  Pibst  Epistib  op  John. 

Ch.  i.  1.  (The  introduction,  whicli  identifies  the  author  with 
that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  has  been  spoken  of  on  pp.  332,  333.) 
The  "Word  of  Life,  as  manifested  from  the  beginning,  and  seen, 
heard  and  handled  by  himself,  the  writer  attests  to  those  whom 
lie  addresses,  in  order  that  they  may  have  fellowship  with  him 
and  his  fellow-aposties,  that  fellowship  uniting  them  all  with 
God  and  with  Jesus  Christ.  5.  His  message  is,  in  brief:  that 
God  is  light ;  and  those  who  are  in  fellowship  with  Him  must 
not  walk  in  darkness ;  but  if  they  walk  in  the  Hght,  "  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  them  from  all  sin." 

Ch.  ii.  1.  He  writes  these  things  to  his  "dear  children"* 
to  keep  them  from  sinning.  Yet  if  any  one  sin,  the  way  is 
open  to  the  mercy- seat  of  God  since  Christ's  propitiation,  and 
he  is  our  Advocate  (Paraclete  or  Comforter)  also.  3.  The 
valid  proof  of  a  knowledge  of  God  is  obedience  to  His  com- 
mands. '  All  profession,  short  of  this,  is  vain.  He  who  says 
he  abides  in  God,  must  walk  as  Christ  did.f  7.  This  is  no 
new  commandment  in  everlasting  morality;  yet,  in  another 
sense,  it  is  the  new  commandment  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  darkness  is  passing  away  and  the  true 
light  now  shines; — the  commandment,  namely,  to  love  one 
another.  (See  John  xiii.  34.)  12.  To  his  "dear  children," 
whether  themselves  fathers,  young  men  or  children  in  age,  the 
apostle  emphatically  writes:  "Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  17.  The  world  is  pass- 
ing fast  away.  "  It  is  the  last  time,"  and  accordingly  there 
are  many  antichrists,  who  "  went  out  from  us,  but  are  not  of 
us."  Christian  believers,  by  their  anointing  from  the  Holy 
One,  know  all  these  things.    22.  The  false  teacher  is  "  he  who 

•  TeKvia  fiB,  not  little  children,  but  dear  children,— a  phrase  appro- 
priate to  the  writer  as  aged,  rather  than  to  the  readers  as  literally 
young. 

t  He  and  him  in  the  English  translation  are  often  obscure.  The 
Greek  has  two  pronouns ;  Avrbc  is  the  Deity,  hUvoc  is  Jesus  Christ, 
in  this  case  plainly,  and  I  think  wherever  they  are  contrasted  in  thif 
Epistle. 
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denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  He  is  the  antichrist,  who 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Whoso  denieth  the  Son,  the 
same  hath  not  the  Father."  24.  Let  them  hold  what  they 
have  been  taught  from  the  first.  He  writes  thus  much  "  in 
reference  to  those  who  would  lead  them  astray."  But  they 
ought  not  to  need  teaching,  after  their  Christian  anointing.  If 
they  but  abide  in  Gk)d,  they  will  have  confidence  at  His  ap- 
pearing. 29.  As  God  is  righteous,  every  one  who  practises 
righteousness  is  His  child. 

Ch.  iii.  1.  What  love,  to  be  called  God's  children!  The 
world  knows  them  not,  as  it  knew  not  Him.  Who  can  tell 
what  the  children  of  Qod  will  be,  when  they  shall  become  like 
Him  and  see  Him  as  He  is !  Such  a  hope  should  indeed  purify 
them,  as  Christ  was  pure.  4.  All  sin  is  defiance  of  the  Divine 
law.  Christ,  sinless  himself,  was  manifested  in  order  to  take 
away  our  sins ;  therefore  he  who  abides  in  Christ  will  not  sin ; 
and  he  who  sins  cannot  really  have  seen  or  known  Christ.  7. 
Let  there  be  no  sophistication  or  delusion  on  this  matter  of 
Christian  morality :  the  righteous  and  justified  man  is  he  who 
does  what  is  right,  like  Christ  himself.  He  who  commits  sin 
is  the  child  of  the  devil,  not  of  God.  The  contrast  is  clear 
and  decisive.  10.  And  brotherly  love  is  one  chief  branch  of 
Christian  righteousness.  13.  "No  wonder  if  the  world  hates 
the  brethren;  among  themselves  the  stronger  brotherly  love 
should  prevail ; — ^love  in  deed,  not  in  tongue.  He  who  keeps 
the  Divine  commandments  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ; 
and  has  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  Not  every  professor  of  spiritual  powers  is  to  be 
trusted;  they  must  "try  the  spirits,  to  see  whether  they  are 
of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world."  The  test  is  this :  "  Every  spirit  that  confesses  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh*  is  of  God.  And  every  spi- 
ritual pretender  that  confesses  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 

*  Is  the  emphasis  on  the  words  is  come,  or  on  in  the  flesh  f  Are  the 
false  prophets  those  who  said  another  was  yet  to  come,  or  those  who 
said  the  Christ  was  indeed  come,  but  that  he  was  not  defiled  by  con- 
tact with  mortal  flesh,  and  that  the  man  Jesus  was  a  mere  phantasm, 
not  a  corporeal  being  ?  Or  does  his  having  come  in  the  flesh  mean  his 
lowly  and  suffering  state,  which  was  a  stumbling-block  to  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  ? 
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the  flesh  is  not  of  God,  but  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist."  It  is 
moreover  a  worldly  spirit,  and  the  world  listens  to  it.  He 
that  is  of  God  listens  to  ns.  7.  Let  us  love  one  another ;  for 
that  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  divine  life  which  a  Christian  should 
lead.  God  is  Love.  This  is  shewn  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 
The  children  of  Gk)d  are  bound,  therefore,  to  love  one  another 
as  brethren.  Though  God  is  invisible.  He  dwells  in  those  who 
love  one  another,  and  His  love  is  completed  in  them.  14.  "  We 
have  seen  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God." 
When  this  love  is  completed  in  the  disciple,  he  will  have 
**  confidence*  in  the  day  of  judgment."  Thorough  love  ex- 
cludes fear.  Let  us  love  God  who  first  loved  us !  And  the 
love  of  our  brethren  is  essential  to  the  real  love  of  God. 

Ch.  V.  1.  Whoever  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom 
of  God ;  and  if  he  truly  loves  his  heavenly  Father,  he  cannot 
but  love  his  Christian  brethren  and  keep  the  divine  commands, 
which  are  not  indeed  grievous.  4.  The  children  of  this  divine 
adoption  can  overcome  the  hostile  influences  of  the  world  by 
their  faith.  Who  but  the  Christian  can  conquer  the  world  ? 
"  Who  but  he  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  This 
is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood"  (his  baptism  and  his  cross, 
the  opening  and  the  concluding  testimonies  to  his  divine  mis- 
sion), "  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  the  water  only,  but  by  the 
water  and  the  blood ;  and  there  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  testi- 
mony, for  the  Spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear 
testimony,  the  Spirit  and  the  Water  and  the  Blood,  and  these 
three  agree  to  that  one  purport."!    While  human  testimony 

•  7raff^ti<riaVf  free  speech,  free  access  to  the  mercy-seat ;  as  in  Heb. 
iii.  6,  iv.  16,  x.  19,  35 ;  also  in  this  Epistle,  ii.  28,  iii.  21,  v.  14. 

t  I  have  given  this  passage  in  full,  according  to  the  true  text,  omit- 
ting certain  words  which  stand  in  the  Authorized  Version,  but  which 
are  universally  rejected  by  scholars  as  a  comparatively  modern  forgery, 
and  which  make  the  passage  into  sheer  nonsense  and  confusion,  by 
obtruding  upon  it  an  idea  utterly  foreign  to  its  whole  scope  and  pur- 
pose. The  spurious  text  (1  John  v.  7)  is  almost  a  solitary  blot  upon 
the  honesty  of  New  Testament  copyists  and  editors.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  false  readings  that  affect,  or  seem  to  affect.  Christian  belief. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  corruption  of  the  kind  that  cannot  have  been 
accidental. 
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might  be  accepted,  this  testimony  of  God  must  be  decisive. 
And  the  purport  of  the  testimony  is,  "  that  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  14.  And  this  is 
the  confidence  (free  access)  which  we  have  towards  Him,  that 
if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will.  He  heareth  us.'' 
16.  A  Christian  may  intercede  for  an  offending  brother  whose 
offence  is  not  unto  death  (not  capital  ?)  ;*  but  not  otherwise. 
The  true  child  of  God  sins  not,  but  guards  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  touches  him  not.  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
while  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness.  The  Son  of  God 
has  given  us  discernment  to  know  the  true  God ;  and  we  are 
in  Him  that  is  true,  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God.  This  is  life  everlasting.  Dear  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols.   Amen."     So  this  Epistle  ends. 

The  second  Epistle  of  John  is  thus  addressed: 
"  The  elder  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom  I 
love  in  the  truth."  Some  critics  would  translate,  "  To 
the  elect  Kyria,"  or  rather  would  not  translate  the  word 
Kyria  (lady),  but  keep  it  as  a  proper  name.  Some,  again, 
will  have  it  that  the  elect  lady  is  one  of  the  churches  of 
Asia,  and  that  her  "  elect  sister,"  whose  children  salute 
her  in  the  last  verse,  is  a  sister  church.  A  very  forced 
interpretation,  in  ray  opinion.  The  letter  is  full  of  the 
same  thoughts  and  phrases  as  the  longer  one  just  analyzed. 

Abstract  of  the  Second  Epistle  op  John. 

1.  Salutation  and  benediction  to  an  elect,  or  Christian,  lady. 
4.  The  elder  rejoices  to  have  found  some  of  her  children  walk- 
ing in  truth  according  to  the  divine  command.'  The  command 
to  love  one  another  is  no  new  command,  but  "  what  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning."    7.  Many  deceivers  and  antichrists 

*  A  very  difficult  passage.  Is  the  sin  contemplated  deadly  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  or  capital  in  the  eye  of  human  law  ?  Is  the  intercession 
to  be  made  with  God,  or  with  the  human  tribunal  ?  Who  shall  know 
what  sin  is  deadly,  in  the  former  aspect  ?  when  he  may  intercede,  and 
when  he  may  not  ? 
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are  come  into  the  world,  "  who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh."  He  bids  his  Mends  beware  of  forfeiting 
the  position  they  have  gained,  and  warns  them  not  to  receive 
any  such  false  teacher  into  the  house,  nor  bid  him  God-speed. 
12.  He  means  to  come  soon  and  speak  face  to  face,  instead  of 
writing  more  with  paper  and  ink.  "The  children  of  thine 
elect  sister  greet  thee.     Amen." 

The  third  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  by  "  the 
elder  to  the  well-beloved  Gaius,  whom  I  love  in  the 
truth."  That  this  Gaius  (or  Caius,  one  of  the  commonest 
Roman  names)  was  either  Paul's  host  at  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  the  Gaius  of  Macedonia,  men- 
tioned (Acts  xix.  29)  as  being  with  him  at  Ephesus,  or 
the  Gaius  of  Derbe  (in  Acts  xx.  4),  is  mere  fancy.  We 
know  not  who  he  was,  or  where  he  lived.  Michaelis 
seems  disposed  to  think  he  was  the  Corinthian  Gaius, 
and  that  Diotrephes  was  one  of  the  ambitious  spirits  of 
the  Corinthian  church.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  John's 
having  ever  laboured  at  Corinth.  The  Epistle  repeats 
the  very  phrases  of  that  addressed  to  the  lady.  Surely 
the  three  were  written  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Absteact  op  the  Thttit)  Epistle  op  Jobot. 

1.  Salutation  to  Gaius.  The  elder  prays  for  his  prosperity 
and  health,  even  as  his  soul  prospers.  Eejoices  to  hear  of  his 
Christian  faithfulness  and  hospitality  to  some  brethren  and 
strangers  who  have  borne  witness  of  his  charity  before  the 
church,  aod  whom  he  again  commends  to  Gaius's  kindness  to 
put  forward  on  their  journey.  For  they  "  went  forth  for  hts 
name's  sake,*  receiving  nothing  from  the  Gentiles."  9.  The 
elder  has  written  to  the  church ;  "  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth 
to  have  the  pre-eminence,  receiveth  us  not."  When  he  comes 
he  will  remember  this  man's  doings.     11.  "Beloved,  follow 

*  vwkp  Tov  dvSfiaroc,  in  behalf  of  the  name.  How  truly  expressive 
of  genuine  apostolic  thought  and  feeling ! 
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not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is  good.  He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God;  but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God." 
12.  Demetrius  is  well  reported  of,  and  the  elder  attests  the 
truth  of  his  good  repute.  13.  There  is  much  more  to  write; 
but  not  now  with  paper  and  ink,  as  he  trusts  shortly  to  see 
Gains  and  speak  face  to  face.  *'  Peace  be  to  thee.  The  Mends 
salute  thee.    Do  thou  salute  the  Mends  by  name." 


THE  APOCALYPSE,  ob  REVELATION. 

This  most  remarkable  and  obscure  book  has  never 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  Christian  church  as  a  genu- 
ine work  of  the  apostle  John.  We  have  seen  (pp.  137 — 
151)  the  uncertain  and  conflicting  testimonies  of  the  early 
Fathers  respecting  it.*  Luther,  in  his  original  preface 
to  his  German  translation,  declared  that  he  held  the  book 
to  be  neither  apostolical  nor  prophetical, — a  judgment 
not  reversed  by  him  in  his  later  editions,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself' less  roughly  on  the  subject.  Michaelis 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  467)  calls  it  "the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  doubtful  book  in  the  whole  New  Testament ;"  and, 
after  a  laboured  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  contents, 
confesses  that  his  "belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  received  no  more  confirmation  than  it 
had  before." 

It  seems  quite  impossible  that  any  one  who  is  able  to 
read  this  book  in  the  original,  should  for  a  moment  as- 

*  I  have  somewhat  carelessly  said,  p.  151,  that  no  one  supposes  an 
earlier  date  for  the  book  of  Beyelation  than  95  or  96.  I  ought  to  have 
said,  no  one  who  believes  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,— a 
limitation  implied  indeed  in  the  context,  but  which  ought  to  have 
been  expressed. 
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cribe  it  to  the  writer  of  John's  Gospel  and  three  Epis- 
tles. The  acknowledged  writings  of  John  are  in  easy, 
neat  and  elegant  Greek,  though  of  the  Hebraistic  kind ; 
whereas  the  style  of  the  Revelation  is  rude  and  ungram- 
matical  beyond  anything  in  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  concords  of  number,  gender  and  case 
are  strangely  neglected ;  while  the  very  sentences  which 
display  this  Goth-like  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  jthe 
language,  are  often  fluent  and  eloquent  in  their  order  of 
thought.  The  writer  of  this  book  could  not  have  risen 
to  the  literary  style  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  nor  could  the 
writer  of  that  Gospel  have  fallen  to  the  literary  standard 
of  the  Revelation.  The  theory  which  ascribes  the  Re- 
velation to  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  apostle,  would 
not  in  the  least  degree  Account  for  the  diflference. 

But  then  the  book  itself  does  not  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  John  the  apostle.  Its  author  merely  calls 
himself  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  we  might  natu- 
rally have  expected  the  son  of  Zebedee  to  have  written 
apostle,  or  more  likely  disciple  whom  he  loved*  The 
common  title  of  the  book  calls  him  "  Saint  John  the 
Divine''  (or  the  Theologian).  According  to  Eusebius, 
quoting  Papias,  there  was,  besides  the  apostle  John,  a 
presbyter  at  Ephesus  of  the  same  name ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  the  latter  was  the  person  "  who  saw  the  Apo- 
calypse." At  any  rate,  it  cannot  have  been  the  apostle 
John  who  wrote  it.  There  is  nothing  more  palpably 
certain  in  literary  criticism  than  this  decision. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  the  chief  part  of 
the  difficulty  is  practically  removed  when  we  have  de- 
cided that  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  apostle.  For  it  would 
be  with  great  reluctance  that  we  could  admit  the  apostle 
John  to  have  written  a  book  of  minute  anticipations 
relative  to  the  coming  fate  of  the  church,  which  has 
proved  to  be  founded  on  an  utter  mistake,  however 
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natural  that  mistake  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be,* 
during  the  unfulfilled  period  of  Christ's  prophecy  of  the 
**  end  of  the  age."  And  this  very  reluctance,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  has  been  (in  the  minds  of  those  who  persist 
in  ascribing  the  book  to  the  apostle  John),  the  origin  of 
a  number  of  most  fanciful  and  violent  interpretations, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words,  which  we  now  plainly  see,  by  the  events  of  his- 
tory, to  have  implied  an  erroneous  expectation. 

If  we  read  the  book  vnth  a  view  simply  to  ascertain 
what  the  writer  meant  and  expected^  without  asking  our- 
selves at  each  step  how  and  when  it  was,  or  will  be,  ful- 
filled, and  thinking  its  fulfilment  divinely  certain,  the 
conviction  is  irresistible  that  he  speaks  throughout  of 
things  immediately  impending  ;  things  "  shortly*^  to  come 
to  pass,  as  he  himself  says,  and  in  the  human  sense  of 
shortly  i  not  in  that  theological  sense  (so  inappropriate 
here,  while  so  reverent  in  its  proper  place)  which  declares 
that  with  God  "  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  single  day." 
The  supposed  necessity  of  shewing  that  every  vision  has 
been  fulfilled,  or  still  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  has  led 
learned  and  good  men  to  strain  their  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  propound  the  most  vridely  varying  ful- 
filments as  having  happened,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
history  of  the  world  hitherto ;  while,  on  every  new  ex- 
citement of  the  religious  or  political  atmosphere  in  our 
own  day,  we  find  fresh  attempts  made,  with  equal  rash- 
ness, to  read  the  coming  future  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
yet  unfulfilled  visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  us  (says  a  recent  American  writer) 
that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse  and  still 

•  We  have  seen  this  mistake  implied,  in  some  degree,  in  Paul's 
earliest  Epistles,  but  yanishing  from  his  later  ones.  Besides  these 
instances,  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  doubtful  Epistles  ascribed  to  Peter 
and  Jude.    In  the  Apocalypse  it  grows  to  full  luxuriance. 
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suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  remote  events,  events  to  trans- 
pire successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Immedi- 
ateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alanns, — 
are  written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrill- 
ing, fills  it,  -as  if  the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of 
the  universal  crash  that  was  coming  with  lightning  velocity. 
Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the  Apocalypse, — Eescue, 
Reward,  Overthrow,  Y^ngeance.  The  followers  of  Christ  are 
now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer ;  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered. 
Their  tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  *  blood  flowing  up  to 
the  horse-bridles,*  and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  'H©re  is 
the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,'  trusting  tiiat,  if  *  true 
unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown  of  Hfe,'  and  *  shall  not  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death,'  but  shall  soon  rejoice  over  the  tri- 
umphant establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the* 
condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  'making 
themselves  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.' " 
(Christian  Examiner ,  Boston,  July,  1854,  p.  14.) 

Even  those  who  persist  in  the  long-distant  application, 
are  forced  to  admit  the  vivid  truth  of  the  descriptions 
in  a  more  immediate  point  of  view.  Thus  Mr.  Maurice, 
while  cautiously  reserving  the  customary  interpretation, 
shews  clearly  the  more  immediate  force  of  the  descrip- 
tions.    Speaking  of  eh.  xviii.,  he  says : 

"  You  will  find  how  many  aspects  of  evil  are  disclosed  to 
us  there — sensual,  commercial,  spiritual.  It  reads,  certainly, 
like  a  picture  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  whole  complicated  system 
of  society,  that  had  been  sustaining  itself  upon  an  unrighteous, 
anarchical,  selfish,  anti-christian  principle.  It  is  a  prophecy, 
I  doubt  not, — a  prophecy  of  which  we  shall  find  many  fulfil- 
ments, and  may  yet  find  more  perfect  fulfilments ;  but  it  is 
also  a  most  accurate  history  of  that  overthrow  of  all  social 
order  which  aflected  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  the  greatt  mercan- 
tile cities  which  Rome  had  adopted  into  its  huge  empire,  and  the 
city  which  was  so  holy  in  its  own  eyes,  and  which  is  so  horrible 
in  ours,  whereof  Rome  was  the  destined  scourge  and  destroyer." 
(Lectures  on  Eccl.  Hist,  of  1st  and  2nd  Centuries,  p.  159.) 
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If  we  place  ourselves^  in  imagination^  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  generation  which  had  been  taught  to  expect 
in  their  own  day  the  coming  .of  Christ  and  the  end  of 
the  age,  and  enter  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  imagina- 
tion and  sympathy  into  their  wondering  expectation  as 
the  time  seemed  to  be  drawing  near,  we  may  understand 
how  the  author  of  this  book  might,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Jewish  prophets,  form  the  anticipations  and  see  the 
visions  here  recorded.  If  we  suppose  the  dreadful  Jewish 
war  to  have  actually  begun,  perhaps  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem even  to  be  going  on,  the  crisis  of  the  Jewish  state 
evidently  at  hand,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
(seldom  remitted  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Ves- 
pasian) now  warranting  their  earnest  supplication.  How 
long,  O  Lord ! — we  may  understand  what  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse  really  signified  in  the  mind  that  con- 
ceived them,  and  to  those  who  heard  or  read  them. 
Judging  it  by  this  criterion,  we  are  not  required  to  find 
the  historical  fulfilment  of  each  or  any  part  of  the  book ; 
but  simply  to  appreciate  the  expectations  which  it  ex- 
presses. We  have  not  now  to  ascribe  the  writer's  proved 
mistakes  to  any  apostolical  representative  of  the  Gospel ; 
we  have  not  to  wonder  at  finding  him  more  Jew  than 
Christian  in  idea ;  and  yet  more  relieved  must  we  feel  in 
not  having  to  charge  the  vengeful  spirit  of  many  parts 
of  the  book  upon  John  or  any  other  apostle.  Those 
vengeful  passages  might,  indeed,  if  further  argument 
were  needed,  satisfy  us  that  the  book  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  "Apostle  of  Love ;"  and  to  no  other 
apostolic  authorship  has  it  ever  been  ascribed. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  what  the  writer  really 
says ;  and  let  us  accept  it  as  a  vivid  picture  of  what  many 
believed  and  hoped,  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  into  his 
kingdom. 
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Abstbact  op  the  Apocalypse. 

Ch.  i.  1.  The  book  intitles  itself:  "A  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  servimts 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass;  and  He  sent  and 
signified  it  by  His  angel*  unto  His  servant  John;t  who  hath 
declared  this  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ, 
according  as  he  saw."  Blessed  they  who  read,  hear  and  obey : 
— the  time  is  at  hand !  4.  '*  John,  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,"  wishes  grace  from  the  Eternal  God  and  the  seven  spirits 
before  His  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  witness, 
the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Everlasting  glory  to  him  for  our  redemption !  Amen. 
7.  "  Lo,  he  Cometh  in  the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
erven  they  that  pierced  him,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 
diall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so.  Amen.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega  (the  beginning  and  the  ending),  saith  the  Lord  God, 
who  is  and  was  and  is  to  be, — ^the  Ahnighty." 

9.  John  proceeds  to  state  that  he,  their  brother  in  Christian 
hopes  and  trials,  was  in  the  island  of  Patmos  on  account  of  his 
Christian  profession ;  and  being  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's-day,  J 
he  heard  a  trumpet-like  voice  commissioning  him  to  write  in  a 
book,  and  send  to  each  of  certain  seven  churches  of  the  province 
of  Asia  the  several  messages  following.  12.  Looking  round,  he 
saw,  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  a  majestic  and 
dazzling  vision  of  Christ,  with  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand.  He 
falls  down  as  if  dead  before  this  celestial  personage,  who  raises 

*  Most  easily  understood  to  be  Jesus  Christ;  but  some  suppose 
another  intermediate  angel,  or  messenger,  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
John,  who  in  that  case  personates  Jesus  and  speaks  in  his  name  con- 
tinually. 

t  "  His  servant  John ;"  it  is  not  said,  "  his  apostle,"  nor  '*  that  dis- 
ciple whom  he  loved." 

%  ;*The  Lord's-day"  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
for  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  but  is  common  in  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius.  This  seems  to  date  the  Apocalypse  later  than  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  at  any  rate,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  hitherto  unknown  pen. 
We  have  the  same  word,  KvpioKbc,  once  in  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xi.  20)  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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him  and  bids  him  not  fear,  saying,  ''  I  am  the  first  and  the  last 
and  the  living,  living  for  ever  though  I  was  dead,  and  possess- 
ing the  keys  of  death  and  Hades."  The  seven  candlesticks 
allegorically  mean  the  churches  to  which  he  is  to  write,  and 
the  jeven  stars  the  angels*  of  those  chnrches. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  To  the  angel  of  the  church  at  JEpTiestus  he  is  to 
write  in  praise  of  his  Mthfulzeal  in  opposing  false  apostles, 
and  his  patient  endurance ;  reminding  him,  however,  that  he 
has  relaxed  from  his  earlier  generosity  and  kindness,!  *^^ 
urging  him  to  resume  it,  lest  his  candlestick  be  removed.  He 
is  to  be  especially  commended  for  his  antipathy  to  the  Nicolai- 
tans.|  He  that  conquereth  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  in  God's 
paradise. 

8.  The  n^essage  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  praises 
their  endurance  of  poverty  and  reproach  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  (that  synagogue  of  Satan !).  Some  of  them  wiU  suffer 
imprisonment.  Let  them  be  faithful  even  unto  death.  The 
conqueror  shall  not  suffer  harm  from  the  second  death. 

12.  The  angel  of  Pergamus  has  been  faithful  to  the  name  of 
Christ,  though  the  throne  of  Satan  is  near  his  dwelling.  But 
there  are  among  that  church  some  followers  of  Balaam.  As 
that  false  prophet  led  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  fornication, 
80,  among  the  Pergamene  Christians,  there  were  some  who 
adopted  the  hateful  Nicolaitan  §  practices.   The  conqueror  shall 

*  Plainly  the  superintendents,  presbyters  or  bishops,  of  the  churches 
are  thus  called.  Does  this  help  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Paul's 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (xi  10),  where  it  is  said,  "  A  woman 
ought  to  have  a  veil  (the  symbol  of  subjection)  on  her  head,  because 
of  the  angels"  ? 

t  So  Grotius,  and  after  him  Koscnmiiller,  explain  his  "  first  love," 
rriv  dydirriv  <r«  r^v  irputTriv.  Many  suppose  Timothy  to  be  the  angel 
at  Ephesus. 

%  See  afterwards  at  vers.  14,  15. 

§  It  was  observed  by  Wetstein,  that  Balaam  in  Hebrew  means  ety- 
mologically  the  same  as  Aicolaus  in  Greek,  namely,  stibduer  of  the 
people,  Nicolaitans  may  therefore  mean  Balaamites,  such  as  are  spoken 
of  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  and  Jude  11.  Whether  a  Gnostic  sect  was  known 
by  that  name  thus  early,  let  the  learned  decide.  It  is  quite  a  gratui- 
tous supposition  to  brand  Nicolas  the  deacon  (Acts  vi.  5)  with  the 
disgrace  of  having  originated  an  immoral  sect. 
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eat  of  the  stored-up  mannay  and  receive  a  white  stone  inscribed 
with  a  new  name. 

18.  The  church  at  Thyatira  is  commended,  and  its' later 
works  are  pronounced  better  than  its  first.  But  there  is  a  false 
prophetess,  a  Jezebel,  seducing  the  servants  of  Christ  into  the 
same  practices  as  the  Ealaamite  prophets  at  Pergamus  and 
Ephesus.  She  and  her  votaries  shall  be  smitten  with  illness. 
Let  those  who  have  hitherto  escaped  this  corruption  persevere ; 
and  the  conqueror  shall  rule  over  the  nations  and  have  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  star. 

Gh.  iii.  1.  To  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Stvtdk  the  message 
is  one  of  deep  reproof.  If  they  do  not  forthwith  repent,  the 
judge  will  come  upon  them  tmawares.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
names,  even  in  Sardis,  of  those  who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments,  and  who  shall  walk  with  Christ  in  white. 

7.  To  the  angel  of  Fhiladelphia  it  is  written,  that  the  oppos- 
ing synagogue  of  Satan  (who  wrongly  call  themselves  Jews !) 
shall  come  and  fall  at  his  feet,  and  this  church  shall  be  kept  safe 
in  the  coming  tnal ;  after  which  the  conqueror  shall  become  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Ood,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  God 
and  of  the  l^ew  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  new  name  of  Jesus. 

1 4.  The  angel  of  the  Laodicean  church  is  reproached  for  in- 
difference, worldliness  and  carelessness ;  he  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  but  lukewarm ;  says  he  is  rich,  and  does  not  know  that 
he  is  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked. 
The  Lord  rebukes  and  chastens  those  whom  he  loves.  Let 
these  repent.  He  knocks  at  the  door,  and  will  come  in  to 
those  who  open  for  him.  The  conqueror  shall  sit  with  him 
on  his  throne. 

Ch.  iv.  1.  A  second  vision  shews  the  elder  "a  door  opened 
in  heaven."  The  same  voice  that  he  had  heard  before  says : 
"  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  what  must  come  to 
pass  after  these  things."  Immediately  he  is  "in  the  spirit," 
and  sees  the  divine  throne,  much  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiers  visions.  It  is  encompassed  with  twenty- 
four  other  thrones,  on  which  the  twenty-four  elders*  sit, 

•  Representing,  apparently,  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish 
priests  (see  1  Chron.  xxiy.  1—18),  and  perhaps  also,  as  some  think, 
the  same  number  of  elders  in  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem. 

VOL,  n.  z 
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dothed  in  white,  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads.  Seven 
lamps  represent  the  seven  administrative  spirits  of  Grod.  Four 
living  creatures  "  Ml  of  eyes,"  and  each  having  six  wings, 
with  the  faces  respectively  of  a  lion,  a  calf,  a  man  and  an 
eagle,*  adore  before  the  throne  continually. 

Ch.  V.  1.  A  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  is  produced,  and 
proclamation  is  made,  demanding  who  is  worthy  to  open  the 
book.  6.  None  could  do  it,  except  a  little  lamb  that  stood 
before  the  throne  as  if  it  had  been  slaughtered.  It  had  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  representing  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God 
sent  forth  into  all  the  earth."  It  took  the  book  from  the  right 
hand  of  Him  upon  the  throne ;  and  then  the  four  creatures  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  sang  blessings  upon  the  name  of  .the 
Lamb ;  myriads  of  angels  responded ;  and  all  creation  joined 
in  praise  of  Him  upon  the  throne  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Ch.  vi.  1.   The  opening  of  the  seven  seals  then  takes  place. 

On  the  first  being  broken,  there  comes  forth  a  rider  on  a 
white  horse,  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  (doubtless  the  emblem 
of  Christianity,  if  not  of  Christ  personally). 

3.  On  the  ucond,  seal  being  broken,  a  rider  on  a  bay  horse 
comes  forth,  commissioned  to  take  peace  from  the  earth : — ^the 
messenger  of  War. 

5.  The  third  seal  being  broken,  a  rider  appears  on  a  black 
horse,  representing  Famine. 

7.  The/owr^A  being  opened,  a  pale  horse,  with  a  rider  named 
Death,  appears ;  and  the  gf  ave  goes  with  him.  He  is  empow- 
ered to  kill  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  population. 

9.  On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal,  the  souls  of  Christian 
martyrs  are  seen  under  the  altar,  crying  for  vengeance.  White 
robes  are  given  to  them,  and  they  are  told  to  rest  awhile,  till 
their  number  should  be  filled  up  by  those  who  were  still  to  be 
slain. 

12.  The  Lamb  opens  the  sixth  seal,  and  there  is  a  mighty 
shaking  of  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  the  heaven  shrivels  up  as  a 
roll  of  parchment ;  hiUs  and  islands  are  moved ;  men  of  all 
grades  hide  themselves  in  dens  and  mountains,  and  say  to  the 
hills  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us ! 

Ch.  vii.  1.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  is  delayed.    Four 

*  Afterwards  taken  as  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists.    See  p.  248. 
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angds  stand  at  tlie  four  comers  of  the  earth  restraining  the 
four  winds.  Another  angel  hastens  from  the  east  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  living  Gk)d,  crying  out  to  the  four  not  to  hurt 
earth  or  sea  till  the  servants  of  God  shall  have  been  sealed  on 
their  foreheads.  4.  A  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  are  so 
sealed,  namely,  twelve  thousand  of  each  tribe.*  9.  A  vast 
multitude  from  all  nations,  clothed  in  white,  with  palm  branches 
in  their  hands,  praise  God  and  the  Lamb.  They  are  coming 
out  of  that  great  affliction,  and  are  to  be  in  the  temple  of  God 
for  ever. 

Ch.  viii.  1 .  The  seventh  seal  is  opened,  amid  silence  in  heaven 
for  half-an-hpur.  The  seve'u  angels  have  their  trumpets  given 
them.  Another  angel  comes  and  stands  by  the  altar  with  a 
golden  censer,  in  Which  he  offers  much  incense,  that  incense 
being  "  the  prayers  of  the  saints."  Then  he  fiUs  the  censer 
with  fire  from  the  altcu:,  and  throws  it  upon  the,  earth ;  and 
amid  thunder,  lightning  and  earthquake,  the  seven  angels  pre- 
pare to  sound  their  trumpets. 

7.  Th^^r*^  an^el  aotmds  :  hail  and  fire  destroy  a  third  of  the 
trees  and  all  the  grass. 

8.  The  second  angel  sounds;  and  a  third  of  the  living  crea- 
tures of  the  sea  die,  and  a  third  of  the  vessels  upon  it  are 
destroyed. 

10.  The  third  angel  sounds  his  trumpet;  and  a  third  part  of 
the  water  becomes  wormwood,  and  many  die  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  waters. 

12.  The  fourth  trumpet  sounds;  and  the  third  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  is  smitten ;  whereupon  a  compassionate  angel 
ia  heard  lamenting  for  what  still  impends. 

Ch.  ix.  1.  The  Jlfth  trumpet  sounds;  and  a  star  falls  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  angel  unlocks  the  bottomless  pit ;  and 
amid  the  smoke,  locusts  come  out  to  torment  those  who .  had 
not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads.  For  five  months  these 
awful  locusts  harass  their  victims.  They  have  a  king  over 
them,  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  Hebrew  name  ia 

♦  In  the  twelve  tribes  here  enumerated,  Dan  is  omitted,  Joseph 
(Ephraim)  and  Manasseh  being  both  of  them  counted,  and  also  Levi, 
who  was  omitted  in  the  aUotment  of  landed  territory  by  Joshua.  The 
number  twelve  seems  inviolate,  though  the  claims  of  Dan  are  not. 

z2 
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Ahaddan,  and  Greek  ApoUyan  (Destroyer).    This  first  woe  is 
to  be  followed  by  two  more. 

13.  The  9ixth  angel  munds  his  tmmpet;  whereupon  a  voice 
from  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar  commands  him  to  ''  loose 
the  four  angels  which  are  bound  at  the  great  river  Euphrates.''* 
They  come  £>rth  commissioned  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month 
and  a  year,  to  slay  a  third  part  of  mankind.    Their  army  is  two 
hundred  millions.    They  do  their  commission ;  but  the  rest  of 
mankind  do  not  repent  of  their  idolatry  and  wickedness.    Gh. 
z.  1.   Another  mighty  angel  then  descends,  with  a  little  book 
open  in  his  hand;  and  setting  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and 
Ms  left  upon  the  land,  swears  that  there  shall  be  no  longer 
delay,  but  that  so  soon  as  the  seventh  angel  shall  sound  his 
trumpet,  ''  the  mystery  of  Gk>d  shall  be  finished,  according  to 
His  glad«tidings  to  His  prophets."     8.  John  receives  from  the 
angd  the  little  open  book,  which  he  is  directed  to  eat.    He 
does  so,  and  finds  it  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  bitter  afterwards. 
11.  The  angel  tells  him  he  must  prophesy  further  respecting 
many  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  and  kings.    Oh.  zL  1. 
He  gives  him  a  measuring-rod,  and  bids  him  measure  the 
temple,  exclusive  of  the  outer  court,  which  is  given  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  wiU  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot  forty-two 
months.!    Two  witnesses  meanwhile  shall  prophesy  1260  days 
in  sackcloth :  they  are  '^  the  two  olive-trees  and  the  two  can- 
dlesticks standing  before^  the  God  of  the  earth."}    But  when 

♦  The  four  that  were  temporarily  restrained,  ch.  vii.  2.  These 
plainly  denote  the  Roman  power,  gathering  it«  legions  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Some  interpreters  find  four  spemfic 
Boman  commanders  in  these  four  angels.  But  this  is  not  necessary. 
They  are  the  angels  of  the  four  winds,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are 
loosed,  will  blow  from  all  quarters  upon  the  devoted  land.  For  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  preparations,  see  Tacitus,  Hist.  y.  I ;  and 
Josephus,  Wars,  iti.  4,  {  2 ;  also,  Milman's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  H. 
Book  ziv.,  &c. 

t  So  ch.  ziii.  5  ;  also  in  zii.  6,  where  1260  days  are  equal  to  3}  yean 
of  360  days.  It  seems  the  reproduction  of  Daniel's  **  time  and  times 
and  half  time."  See  YoL  I.  pp.  515  and  520.  Daniel's  very  phrase  is 
used  in  zii.  14,  *'a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time." 

X  This  imagery  is  plainly  derived  from  Zech.  iv.  3, 11,  14,  where 
the  two  olive-trees  are  the  king  and  priest  of  the  restored  Jewish 
people.    Here  they  still  symbolise  the  Jewish  dispensation,  though 
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they  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  heast  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  will  kill  them,  and  their  bodies  will  be  exposed  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  "  spiritually  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  The  Gentiles  will  exult  over 
their  death ;  but  after  three  days  and  a  half  they  will  rise  to 
life  again,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  cloud ;  a  great  earthquake 
will  destroy  one-tenth  of  the  city  and  7000  men ;  and  the  sur- 
vivors alarmed  will  give  glory  to  God.  This  is  the  second  woe  j 
the  third  is  close  at  hand. 

15.  The  seventh  a/ngel  sounds;  and  great  voices  in  heaven 
proclaim  that  ''the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  twenty-four  elders  fall  on  their  faces 
and  thank  God  that  He  has  taken  to  Him  His  great  power,  and 
that  the  time  is  come  for  judging  the  dead  and  recompensing 
His  saints.    The  temple  of  God  in  heaven  is  laid  open  to  view. 

Ch.  xii.  1.  Another  scene  now  opens.  A  woman,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  having  the  moon  at  her  feet  and  twelve  stars  on 
her  head,  seems  to  represent  Eeligion,  or  the  Gospel,  or  the 
Church.  A  huge  dragon  is  her  antagonist.  She  brings  forth 
a  son,  destined  to  '^tend  the  Gentiles  with  an  iron  crook." 
The  child  is  carried  away  to  the  throne  of  God;  the  woman 
retreats  to  the  wilderness  for  1260  days.  7.  There  is  war  in 
heaven  between  Michael  and  his  angels  and  this  dragon,  who 
is  the  Devil  and  Satan.  The  latter  and  his  angels  are  thrown 
down  to  the  earth.  Heaven  rejoices ;  but  woe  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  ^d  sea,  against  whom  the  Devil  now  rages, 
conscious  that  his  time  is  coming  to  an  end.  He  pursues  the 
woman,  to  whom  wings  are  given  to  escape  from  him.  He 
pours  a  torrent  of  water  from  his  mouth  to  carry  her  away  j 
but  the  earth  drinks  it  up  in  her  rescue.  The  dragon  thei^ 
''  makes  war  upon  the  rest  of  her  offspring  who  keep  God'4 
commands  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Ch.  xiii.  1.  The  narrator  is  next  standing  on  the  sea-shore 
(in  Patmos,  we  suppose),  when  he  sees  a  wild  beast  coming  up 

less  distinctly.  Some,  however,  take  them  to  be  the  two  Jewish  high- 
priests,  Ananus  and  Joshua  ( Josephus,  Wars,  iv.  5,  }  2) ;  some,  lesi 
wisely,  have  taken  them  to  be  the  two  apostles  and  martTrs,  James, 
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out  of  the  sea,  with  seren  heads  and  ten  horns,  a  diadem  on 
each  horn,  and  a  name  of  blasphemy  upon  each  head.  This 
wild  beast  is  mixed  up  of  leopard,  bear  and  lion ;  and  the  dragon 
gives  him  his  own  power  and  throne  and  authority.*  3.  One 
of  his  heads  seems  to  receive  a  deadly  wound,f  but  it  is  healed ; 
and  the  beast,  aided  by  the  dragon,  receives  new  homage  every 
where.  He  is  enabled  to  make  war  on  the  saints  and  overcome 
them,  and  has  power  over  all  but  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life.  10.  But  retribution  shall  come.  Let  the 
saints  have  patience !  11.  Another  beast  comes  up  out  of  the 
earth,  with  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  but  with  speech  like  a 
dragon.  He  wields  the  authority  of  the  first  beast,  J  performs 
wonders,  and  seduces  men  to  the  worship  of  the  principal  beast, 
putting  a  name  or  number  on  their  right  hands  or  foreheads, 
without  which  no  one  may  buy  and  sell.  This  mysterious 
number  seems  to  be  666.§ 

Ch.  xiv.  1.   The  next  vision,  amid  the  sound  of  heavenly 

*  The  persecuting  heathenism  of  Rome  is  evidently  represented. 
The  time  denoted  is  variously  guessed,  from  the  persecuting  part  of 
Nero's  reign  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  Neronian  persecution 
began  A.D.  64 ;  the  monster  died  in  June,  68 ;  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  Vespasian  became  emperor  in  69. 

t  Some  make  this  to  be  the  death  of  Nero ;  others,  the  destruction 
of  the  Capitol  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Vitellius ;  which  latter  event, 
Tacitus  tells  us,  caused  the  belief  to  gain  ground  in  foreign  nations 
that  the  end  of  the  empire  was  at  hand :  **  Nihil  aeque  quam  incendium 
Capitolii,  ut  finem  imperio  adesse  crederent,  impulerat."  (Hist.  iv.  54.) 

X  Vespasian's  son  and  lieutenant  Titus,  some  say.  Others  think 
Simon  Magus,  or  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  professors  of  magical 
Arts  in  general,  called  the  false  prophet  in  xvi.  13. 

{  A  various  reading,  known  to  Ireneus  but  disapproved  by  him, 
gives  616.  Taken  as  666,  this  enigma  (for  as  such  it  is  plainly  de- 
signed) has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  interpreters  in  all  ages.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  name  thus  veiled  in  the  number  must  be  one 
which,  if  its  letters  be  taken  at  their  values  as  Greek  numerals,  will 
sum  up  to  666.  The  most  ancient  interpretations  made  the  word  to 
be  Latxnit8t  or  else  Titan,  Grotius  will  have  it  Ulpius,  the  name  of 
'Trajan.  Very  strong  Protestants  have  found  the  key  in  Benedidvs 
(the  ninth  Pope  of  that  name).  Le  Clerc  too  ingeniously  suggested 
Ai'oc  d}n  ^  "Hpac,  I  am  Jove* a  or  Juno*8f  which  seems  like  a  combina- 
tion of  two  alternative  marks  of  ownership,  instead  of  one.  As  curio- 
sities, I  set  all  these  arithmetical  solutions  down,  directing  the  at^ntion 
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miisic,  shews  the  Lamb  standing  on  Mount  Zion,  with  the 
1 44,000  redeemed  Israelites  before  mentioned  (in  vii.  4).  They 
are  "  the  first  fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb,"  pure  from  all  taint 
of  idolatrous  pollution.  6.  Another  angel  flies  forth  with  the 
Gospel,  to  offer  it  with  all  urgency  to  every  nation,  declaring 
that  the  hour  of  divine  judgment  is  come.  8.  Another  angel 
follows,  crying,  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen"  (evidently  mean- 
ing, Eoman  paganism).  9.  A  third  angel  follows,  proclaiming 
everlasting  divine  wrath  against  all  who  worship  the  beast  and 
receive  his  mark.  Let  the  saints  be  patient!  13.  A  voice 
from  heaven  proclaims,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  henceforth!  14.  Then  a  Son  of  Man  appears  upon  a 
white  cloud,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand;  and  another  angel, 
from  the  temple,  bids  him  reap  the  ripe  harvest  of  the  earth. 
A  third  angel  from  the  temple^  armed  with  a  sickle,  is  ordered 
by  a  fourth  from  the  altar  (who  has  power  over  fire)  to  gather 
the  earth's  vintage  and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  God.     AH  this  is  done  accordingly. 

Ch.  XV.  1.  Another  vision  shews  seven  angels  having  the 

of  the  scholar  to  an  inner  source  of  doubt  arising  from  the  two  Greek 
forms  of  the  letter  S  having  different  arithmetical  values. 
The  number  of  the  beast  is  x^C  (x=600,  ^=60,  c=6). 


Latinus 

Titan 

Ulpius 

Benedictus 

Bios  tlfll  fl 

Xartivog 

reirav 

ovXiriog 

PiVedlKTOQ 

tipac 

\    =   30 

r  =  300 

0    =    70 

P    =     2 

^      =      4 

a            I 

£               5 

V        400 

e            5 

I            10 

r        800 

t           10 

X          30 

V         60 

0          70 

c            6 

r        300 

X         80 

e            5 

<r        200 

I           10 

a            I 

i           10 

B           4 

c            5 

V          60 

V         60 

0          70 

i           10 

I           10 

0          70 

666 

C            6 

K          20 

ft          40 

<f        200 
666 

666 

r        300 
0           70 
<f        200 

I  10 
If  8 
If            8 

r\..^^:^i>*i 

*»^i  «.^^««.^^  «^ 

-^^1,  *v^ — ... 

666 

p  100 
a  1 
<f        200 

One  might  feel  tempted  to  seek  the  name  of  Vespasian 
or  of  Titus  in  this  mystical  number,  if  the  above  in-  ggg 

stances  did  not  discourage  further  ingenuity.  If  we 
must  choose  an  interpretation,  however,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong,  as 
to  the  implied  facts  at  any  rate,  in  acquiescing  in  the  old  solution, 
lAttintta, 
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last  seren  plagues  to  complete  the  wrath  of  Gkxl.  Those  who 
have  successfiiUy  resisted  the  beast  and  his  image  and  his  mark, 
are  sipging  the  songs  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb  to  the  One 
Almighty.  The  seven  angels  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  temple. 
One  of  the  four  living  creatures  gives  them  each  a  golden  phial 
full  of  the  wrath  of  the  ever-living  God.  Ch.  xvi.  1.  A  voice 
from  the  temple  bids  them  go  and  pour  their  phials  out  upon 
the  earth.  The  fir«t  phial  produces  ulcers  upon  those  who 
worship  the  image  of  the  beast.  The  ieconA  is  poured  upon  the 
sea  and  turns  it  into  bloody  destroying  all  life.  The  tMrd  is 
poured  upon  the  rivers  and  springs,  and  they  become  blood. 
Then  (5)  the  angel  of  the  waters  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
this  retribution  upon  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  the 
saints ;  and  an  angel  from  the  altar  responds.  The  fourth  phial 
is  then  poured  upon  the  sun,  causing  it  to  scorch  men ;  and 
they  blaspheme  instead  of  repenting.  The  Jlfoh  phial  is  poured 
upon  the  beast's  throne  and  darkens  his  kingdom ;  and  blas- 
pheming increases.  The  sixth  is  poured  upon  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, drying  it  up  so  that  the  kings  from  the  east  can  pass 
over.  13.  Three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  dragon,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,*  and  go 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  to  summon  them  for  one 
final  and  desperate  battle  at  Armageddon  (mount  of  assembling). 
1 7.  Then  the  seventh  angel  powrs  his  phial  into  the  air,  and 
Heaven  shouts,  It  is  done !  Amid  awfiil  thunder,  lightning, 
earthquake  and  hail,  the  great  city  breaks  into  three  parts,  and 
the  other  Gentile  cities  fall,  and  the  great  Babylon  is  remem- 
bered in  wrath.     But  men  blaspheme  still. 

Oh.  xvii.  1.  One  of  the  seven  angels  calls  the  seer  in  spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  and  shews  him  this  judgment  under  ano- 
ther emblem, — ^that  of  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  beast 
with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  whose  idolatrous  abominations 
and  persecution  of  the  saints  are  described.  Upon  her  head 
is  the  mysterious  (or  enigmatical)  inscription,  "Babylon  the 
Great,"  &c.  8.  The  beast  upon  which  she  sits  "  was,  but  is 
not,  and  will  appear  again ;"  it  is  "  about  to  ascend  out  of  the 
bottomless  deep  and  go  to  perdition."     9.  The  enigma  is  then 

•  The  "other  beast"  of  xiii.  11,  lamb  in  appearance  and  dragon  in 
speech. 
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expounded  as  follows :  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  sits"  (the  seven  hills  of  Eome).  '*  They 
are  also  seven  kings,  of  whom  five  have  fallen,  and  one  ii^,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh  he  must  con- 
tinue but  a  short  space.  And  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not, 
is  himself  both  an  eighth  and  one  of  the  seven,  and  is  going  to 
destruction."*  12.  The  ten  horns  are  ten  future  kings,t  of 
transient  power,  to  be  derived  from  the  beast,  and  used  in  his 
service  in  warring  against  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb  will  overcome 
them,  and  they  will  then  turn  their  power  against  the  woman, 
Babylon. 

Gh.  xviii.  1.  A  powerful  and  glorious  angel  now  proclaims, 
''  Babylon  the  Great  is  fisLllen,  is  fallen !"  4.  Another  voice 
calls  upon  the  people  of  God  to  come  out  of  her,  lest  they  par-, 
take  her  sins  and  punishment.  In  language  recalling  to  mind 
that  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets  against  the  literal  Babylon  and 

*  These  are  plainly  Roman  emperors ;  and  one  might  think  it  an  , 
easy  matter  to  count  them  up  to  eight,  and  so  decide  the  very  time 
when  these  curious  visions  were  written.  But  the  modes  of  reckoning 
vary ;  some  proposing  to  include  Julius  Csesar,  while  others  begin  with 
Augustus ;  and  some  counting,  while  others  omit,  the  short  reigns  of 
Galba,  Otho  and  Yitellius,  which  were  scarcely  heard  of  and  probably 
never  recognized  in  the  remoter  provinces.  Let  us  put  them  down, 
however,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  The  emperors  are,  AtiffuaiuSf 
B.C.  31;  Tiberius,  A.D.  14;  Caligula,  37;  Claudius,  41;  Nero,  54; 
[Galba,  June,  68 ;  Otho,  January,  69 ;  Vitellius,  April,  69 ;]  Ve^xuian, 
July,  69 ;  Titus,  79 ;  Domitian,  81.  By  this  list,  the  «« five  that  have 
fallen"  would  end  with  Nero;  the  sixth,  "which  is"  (omitting  the 
three  in  parenthesis),  would  be  Yespasian ;  the  seyenth,  **  who  is  not 
yet  come,"  would  be  his  son  and  lieutenant  Titus ;  and  the  eighth,  so 
pddly,  yet  appropriately,  described  as  one  **  that  was,  but  is  not,  and 
is  going  to  destruction,"  would  be  his  other  son,  Domitian,  who,  on 
Vespasian  being  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops  in  the  East,  was 
proclaimed  Caesar  at  Rome,  and  held  the  gOTcmment  of  the  city  till 
his  father's  arrival,  but  was  never  afterwards,  during  Vespasian's  life- 
time, permitted  to  disgrace  any  public  office  whatever.  This  inter- 
pretation, which  seems  the  most  obvious,  would  date  the  book  before 
us  in  the  reign  of  Yespasian,  when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  impend- 
ing, if  it  has  not  actually  begun.    (See  Grotius  on  the  passage.) 

t  Ten  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an  indefinite  or  round  number. 
And,  on  the  view  here  taken  of  this  curious  book,  we  do  not  seek  for 
a  definite  fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  but  only  endeavour  to  identify 
its  historical  facts  and  allusions. 
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Tyre  and  other  doomed  heathen  cities,  this  voice  denoxmces  iier 
and  makes  the  heathen  earth  mourn  for  her,  while  heaven  and 
apostles  and  prophets  rejoice  over  her;  and  a  mighty  angel 
dashes  a  millstone  into  the  sea,  as  an  emblem  of  the  utter  de- 
struction and  oblivion  that  shaU  befal  her.  So  shall  the  blood 
of  the  saints  be  avenged !  Ch.  xix.  1.  All  heaven  praises  God 
for  this  execution  of  vengeance.  4.  The  four-and-twenty  elders 
and  the  four  living  creatures  worship  and  praise  God  for  it. 
5.  Heavenly  voices  proclaim  the  approaching  marriage  of  the 
Lamb.  His  bride  is  ready,  clothed  in  the  righteous  deeds  of 
the  saints.  10.  Tlje  seer  falls  down  and  would  have  done 
homage  to  the  angel  that  shewed  him  these  things;  but  the 
angel  forbade,  saying,  "  I  am  thy  fellow-servant  and  of  thy 
brethren:  worship  God." 

11.  Heaven  opens  again,  and  the  rider  upon  a  white  horse 
appears,  as  in  ch.  vi.  His  name  is  "  Faithful  and  True,"  "The 
Word  of  God,"  "  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords."  1 7.  An 
angel,  standing  in  the  sun,  invites  the  birds  of  prey  to  banquet 
on  the  enemies  of  God.  19.  The  beast  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  gather  their  armies  together  against  the  rider  upon  the 
white  horse ;  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  seized  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  burning  brimstone ;  and  the  rider  slays  the 
rest  with  his  sword  which  issues  from  his  mouth,  and  the  birds 
banquet  on  their  carcases.  Ch.  xx.  1.  An  angel  descends  from 
heaven  with  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  chain,  and 
binds  the  dragon, .  that  old  serpent,  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and 
casts  him  into  the  pit  for  a  thousand  years. 

4.  Thrones  are  set  out,  and  those  who  sit  upon  them  are 
deputed  to  pass  judgment.  The  souls  of  martyrs  and  of  all 
who  had  refused  to  worship  the  beast  and  his  image  come  to 
life,  to  reign  with  Christ  the  thousand  years.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Happy  he  who  shares  in  it !  The  second  death 
will  have  no  power  over  such.  The  rest  of  the  de^  are  not 
to  come  to  life  till  after  the  thousand  years.  8.  At4;hat  period 
Satan  will  be  set  loose  again,  and  will  seduce  the  nations,  Gt>g 
and  Magog*  among  the  rest,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  beloved  city;  but  they  are  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  and  the  Devil,  their  seducer,  is  finally  cast  into  the 

*  See  Ezekiel  xzxviii.  xxxix. ;  and  Vol.  I.  p.  486. 
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fiery  lake,  to  join  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  in  torment 
for  ever  and  ever.  11.  Then  all  the  dead  are  judged  according 
to  their  works.  Death  and  the  grave  are  thrown  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  with  all  who  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life.  This 
is  the  second  death. 

Ch.  xxi.  1.  A  more  minute  vision  of  the  Millennium  is  now 
presented.  Earth  and  heaven  pass  away,  and  a  new  earth  and 
heaven  arise.  The  "New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven,  and 
God  will  dwell  with  mankind  in  it.  He  who  sits  on  the  throne 
proclaims  the  blessedness  of  every  one  that  conquereth,  and 
devotes  all  the  wicked  to  the  "  second  death."  9.  One  of  the 
seven  angels  of  punishment  carries  the  seer  away  in  the  spirit 
to  a  high  mountain,  where  he  sees  the  New  Jerusalem,  "  the 
Lamb's  wife,"  as  it  descends  from  heaven.  A  gorgeous  de- 
scription of  it  follows.  Its  extent,  on  measurement  by  the 
angel,  proves  to  be  12,000  furlongs  (about  1380  miles)  square. 
12.  It  has  twelve  gates,  denoting  the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  its 
walls  have  twelve  foundations  (all  of  precious  stones),  denoting 
the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ.  22.  There  is  no  temple  in  this 
holy  city,  "  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it ;"  nor  are  sun  and  moon  needed  to  light  it.  24. 
The  nations  shall  walk  in  its  light,  and  the  kings  of  the  eartli 
shall  bring  glory  and  honour  to  it.  Nothing  that  defiles  shall 
enter  it.  Ch.  xxii.  1.  A  pure  river  of  living  water,  proceeding 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  flows  along  its  streets ; 
and  between  the  street  and  the  river,  at  intervals,*  the  tree  of 
life  grows,  bearing  fruit  every  month,  and  healing  thp  nations 
by  its  leaves.  3.  There  the  servants  of  God,  with  His  name 
upon  their  foreheads,  shall  worship  Him  and  behold  His  face, 
and  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

6.  The  angel  (Jesus  apparently)  asserts  the  truth  of  these 
visions,  and  their  speedy  fulfilment :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly ; 
blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book."  8.  John  falls  down  at  the  anger s  feet  to  do  him  homage 
(as  once  before),  and  is,  as  before,  directed  to  worship  God. 
•  10.  He  must  not  seal  up  this  prophecy,  for  the  time  is  at 
hand.     He  that  is  unjust  will  now  remain  so,  and  he  that  is 

•  ivTtv^tv  Kdi  IvTiv^iVt  apparently  for  Ma  rdi  iv9a. 
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ligbteoiu  will  be  righteous  still.  "  Behold,  I  come  qtiickly" 
(the  angel  punoee),  "  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last." 

''  Blessed  they  who  do  his  commandments,"  the  seer  responds. 

16.  The  angel  resumes :  "  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel" 
(my  messenger,  John)  **  to  testify  imto  you  these  things  in  the 
churches.  I  am  the  root  and  of&pring  of  David  and  the  bright 
morning  star.  And  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come !  And 
let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come !  And  let  him  that  is  athirst 
come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely."  18.  Imprecations  are  uttered  by  the  seer  against  any 
who  should  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  words  of  this  prophecy ; 
and  the  book  concludes  with  the  often-repeated  intimation  that 
its  fdlfilment  is  immediately  at  hand : 

''He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come 
quickly.     Amen.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus ! 

"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen." 


Postscript. 

To  MY  Children. — As  this  book  began  with  express- 
ing my  obligations  to  the  wise  and  good  man  whose 
instructions,  long  years  ago,  chiefly  fitted  me  to  write  it ; 
I  now  end  it  with  a  few  words  to  you,  my  dear  children, 
who,  I  hope,  are  likely,  in  due  time,  to  be  among  its  most 
careful  readers.  When  I  was  little  older  than  you  now 
are,  and  was  reading  the  Bible  very  diligently  through, 
I  sadly  wanted  just  such  a  book ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  written  this  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  now 
young.  That  it  may  help  you,  and  many  other  young 
persons,  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  teach  you  to 
value  them,  is  the  heartfelt  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

Wakefield,  April  2,  1855. 
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Hebrews, 
xl  4,  I  129. 

James, 
iv.  13—17,  il  475. 
V.  14,  u.  475. 

1  Peter, 
ii.  24,  25,  il  195. 
V.  13,  il  481. 

1  John, 
i.  1-3,  ii.  333. 
iii.  12,  I  129. 
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Abraham,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  i.  146. 

Ahasuerus;  Xerxes?  or  Camby- 
ses  ?  i.  304. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  i.  419. 

Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  lost  book  of 
prophecy,  i.  17. 

Akenside's  verses  on  the  rainbow, 
i.  132. 

Alcimusr,  high-priest,  ii.  54. 

Alexander  the  Great,  i.  618,  ii,  47. 
Effect  of  his  conquests  on  Jew- 
ish literature,  i.  12, 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  ii.  60. 

Alexandrian  literature,  ii.  3,  48. 

Alphabetical  writing,  origin  ofi 
i.  76. 

Alpheus.  ii.  290, 

Amon,  king  of  Judah,  i.  466. 

Angel  Gabriel,  i.  616. 

„     Michael,  i.  509,  520,  ii.  490. 
„     Raphael,  ii.  19. 
„     Uriel,  ii.  14. 

Angels,  i.  173,  358,  509,  ii.  19, 
465  n,  464  n,  486,  604  n. 

Antioch,  ii.  368,  371  n. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i.  610,  ii.  49, 
62. 

Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  ii.  60. 

Apocrypha,  what  the  books  are, 
i.  11.  The  books  and  their  con- 
tents, ii.  3. 


ApoUos,  ii.'401,  402. 

Apostles,  the  twelve,  and  their 
various  names,  ii.  286. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  ii.  152. 

Arabia,  Paul's  residence  in,  11, 
363  n. 

Archelaus,  ii.  63. 

Aristobulus,  ii.  60. 

Ascension  of  Jesus,  Scripfure  ac- 
counts of,  ii.  351  n. 

Asia  Minor,  its  divisions  under 
the  Romans,  ii.  376  n. 

Assideans  or  Chesidim,  ii.  51. 

Astronomy,  how  related  to  Scrip- 
ture, i.  43. 

Athanasius  on  Canon  of  New  Tes- 
tament, ii.  146. 

Atonement,  Jewish  annual  day  of, 
i.  219,  ii.  468. 

Augustine  on  authentic  Scrip- 
tures, ii.  140. 

Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  i.  418. 

BaaVs  prophets,  i.  286. 

Babel,   and  origin  of  languages, 

i.  141. 
Babylon,  **  church  that  is  in,"  ii. 

481. 
Babylonish  captivity  and  return, 

dates,  &c.,  i.  297,  467,  497. 
Balaam,  i.  206,  446  n,  ii.  604. 
Balas  (Alexander),  ii.  54. 
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Barnabas,  ii  864,  869,  375.  Epis- 
tle ascribed  to.  ii  153. 
Belshazsar,  i.  613. 
Bentley  on  Tarioos  readings,  ii. 

128. 
Berkeley  (Bishop)  on  Genesis  and 

Job,  1.  88. 
Bezaleel,  i.  280. 
Bible,  what,  i.  8.    How  to  teach 

the  young,  i.  3. 
Bibliolatry,  i.  2. 
Biographical  form  of  Christianity, 

ii.  244. 
Boanerges,  name  why  given,  ii. 

286,  324. 
Book  of  the  Law  discovered  in 

Josiah's  reign,  i.  267,  456. 
Branch,  the ;  stem  of  Jacob ;  root 

of  David,  &c.,  i.  413,  415,  430, 

431,  435,  446,  449,  473,  492—7, 

603. 
Burnt-offerings  of  the  Jews,  L  216. 

Caesar,  Julius,  ii.  61. 

Cain  and  Abel,  i  121. 

Caligula,  ii.  365. 

Cambvses,  i.  304. 

Campbell's  lines  on  the  rainbow, 

i.132. 
Cana,  miracle  of  Christ  there,  it 

89  n. 
Canaan,  Jewish  conquest  of,    i. 

228,  &c. 
Canon  of  OldTesUment,  i.  14— of 

New  Testament,  ii.  132.    Rom- 
ish, ii.  17. 
Cassius,  ii.  61. 
Catholic  epistles,  why  so  called, 

ii.  471. 
Census  or  taxing  by  Augustus, 

ii.  316n. 
Ceremonial  Law  of  Moses,  i.  214. 
Chaldee  dialect  in  parts  of  Old 

Testament,  i.  1 1  n,  404,  509. 
Chandler  (Bishop)  on  prophecies 

quoted  in  New  Test.,  ii.  179. 
Channing  on  uniformitjr  of  nature, 

ii.  74— on  miracles,  li.  80,  88. 
Characters  in  Scripture  not  all 

exemplary,  i.  255. 
Chebar  river,  i.  477. 
Chetubim  (miscellaneous  Jewish 

Scriptures),  i.  16,  510. 
Christian  Examiner  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, ii.  500. 
Christian,  name  first  used,  ii.  367. 


Christianity  claims  to  be  a  divine 

revelation,  ii.  69.    Its  historical 

and  bio^aphical  form,  ii.  92. 

Its  era  m  the  world's  history, 

ii.  94.  Its  books  among  ancient 

literature,  ii.  ill.    Its  relation 

to  Judaism,  ii.  164. 
Chronicles,  lost  books  of,  L 1 7, 250. 
Circumcision,  i.  154. 
Civic  Law  of  Moses,  i.  211. 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  ii.  90  n. 
Clement  of  Rome,  epistles  of,  ii 

156. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  Canon 

of  New  Testament,  ii.  150. 
Cleopas,  ii.  290. 
Compensation,  Jewish  law  of^  i 

214. 
Conscience,  as  test  of  miracles  and 

revelation,  ii.  84. 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  life  and 

Letters  of  Paul,  ii.  35  i  n. 
Copyists  of  books,  ii.  122. 
Cornelius,  conversion  of,  ii  366. 
Crassus  in  Judea,  ii.  61. 
Creation,  picture  of,  in  Genesis, 

i95. 
Cyrus  restores  the  Jews,  i  441, 

490. 

Damascus,  ii.  362. 

Daniel,  late  origin  of  the  book  of, 

i  508,   ii.  38.      Mentioned  by 

Ezekiel,    i.   479.^     Apocryph^ 

additions  to  book,  ii.  41. 
David,  called  a  **  man  after  God's 

own  heart,"  i.  256.     Lost  book 

of  Chronicles  of,  i.  17. 
Dead  Sea  and  Sodom,  i.  174. 
Deborah's  song,  i  242. 
Decalogue,  i.  192,  ii.  175. 
Deluge,  traditions  of,  i  131. 
Demetrius  Nicator,  ii.  64. 

„         Soter,  ii.  62. 
Demons  and  Demoniacs,  i.  66,  ii. 

19,  276  n,  377. 
Descriptive  Hebrew  poetry,  i.  19. 
Deuteronomy,  book  of,  i.  206,  269. 
Didactic  Hebrew  poetry,  i  20. 
Division  of  Jewish  monarchy,  i. 

267— of  labour,  i  122. 
Divorce,  Jewish  law  of,  i  218. 
Double  sense  of  prophecy,  theory 

of,  i.  424. 
Dreams,  i  156,  282  n. 
Durell  on  Solomon's  Song,  i.  893. 
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Eden,  garden  of;  Jewish  theory 
of  Evil,  i.  104. 

Editions  of  ancient  books,  ii.  123. 

EgyptyEzekiel's  prophecies  against 
i.  482.  Jews  residing  there,  ii.  6, 

Egyptians,  wisdom  of,  i.  190. 

Eichom's  theory  of  the  composi- 
tion of  Genesis,  i.  88,  134  —  of 
first  three  Gospels,  iil  261. 

Elijah  and  Elisha,  L  287. 

Ellhu,  umpire  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  i.  319. 

JElohim  document  of  Pentateuch, 
i:  89. 

Emblems  and  emblematic  names 
used  by  JeMrish  prophets,  i.  412, 
430,  470, 478— of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, ii.  248,  506. 

End  of  the  Age  and  of  the  World, 
ii.  177,  300  n,  395  n,  398  n,  500. 

Epiphanius  on  Canon  of  New  Tes- 
tament, ii.  145. 

Esau's  character  and  history,  i. 
178. 

Bverkutinff,  scriptural  meaning  of; 
i.  493  n. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  ii  70. 

Evil,  Jewish  opinions  upon,  i.  104. 

Eusebius  on  Canon  of  New  Testa- 
ment, ii.  146. 

External  revelation  possible,  ii.  75. 

Ezekiel's  "  four  living  creatures,'^ 
1. 478— prophecy  against  Egypt 
faUed,  1. 484. 

Faculty,  religious,  distinguished 
from  its  outward  materials,  it 
75. 

Faith,  what  it  is,  ii.  297  n.  Abra- 
ham's, i.  164.  And  works,  ii. 
420,  425,  475. 

Future  life,  what  the  Jews  be- 
lieved respecting  it,  i.  170,  360, 
ii.  27,  31. 

Gad  the  Seer,  lost  book  o^  i.  17, 
249. 

Geddes  on  plenary  inspiration,  i. 
36,  49— on  Hebrew  ceremonial 
worship,  i.  197 — on  extermina- 
tion of  Canaanites,  1.  229 — on 
Deborah's  song,  i.  243. 

Gelasius  (Pope)  on  apocryphal 
books,  ii.  134. 

Genealogy  and  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,  ii.  294  n,  317  n. 


Genealogies  reprobated  by  Paul, 
ii.  455  n. 

Geology,  its  relation  to  Scripture, 
i.61. 

Gibeon,  irregular  sacrifices  there, 
i.  260. 

Gideon's  altar,  i.  241. 

Gilgal,  Saul's  sacrifice  at,  i.  259. 

Gnomology  of  Luke's  Gospel,  ii. 
319  n. 

Gog  and  Magog,  i.  486,  ii.  514. 

Gospel,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii. 
243. 

Gospels,  the  four,  ii.  243.  Struc- 
ture of  first  three,  ii.  249. 

Graven  images,  i.  263. 

Greek,  language  of  the  world's 
literature  after  Alexander,  i.  11, 
ii.  347  i  Scriptures  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  i.  12.  Jewish 
Scriptures,  or  Apocrypha,  ii.  3. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum  on  Canon 
of  Scripture,  ii.  145. 

Griesbach's  thesis  on  Inspiration, 
L38. 

Hagffal  the  prophet,  i.  302. 

Hands,  laying  on  of,  ii.  357  n. 

Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  250, 
281. 

Hebrew  alphabet,  names  signifi- 
cant, i.  77.  Literature,  charac- 
teristically sacred,  i.  18.  Poetry, 
its  structure,  &c. ,  i.  307 .  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  ji.  292.  Monardiy 
and  its  division,  i.  25'6. 

Hebron,  sacrifices  illegally  ofibred 
there,  i.  259. 

Heliontopolis,  Jewish  temple  at, 
ii.  53. 

Hellenist  Jews,  ii.  361. 

Hermas,  his  Visions,  &c.,  ii.  158. 

Herod  the  Great,  ii.  61. 

Herodians,  ii.  275  n. 

Herodotus  on  the  most  ancient 
race  and  language,  i.  142. 

Hey  (Dr.  John)  on  natural  philo- 
sophy of  Pentateuch,  i.  88— on 
phrase,  "  That  it  might  bo  ftol- 
filled,"  u.  180. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  i.  420, 
434. 

High -places,  i.  261. 

Hilkiah  discovers  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  i.  267. 

Hitchcock  on  the  Fall,  i.  113. 
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Holoferaes,  ii.  21. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  their 
poems  written  at  first  ?  i.  82 — 
contrasted  with  Hebrew  Psalm  • 
isu,  1.  337. 

Hone's  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment, ii  135. 

Hoshea,  last  king  of  Israel,  i.  410, 
448. 

Hyrcanns,  John,  ii.  57,  59. 
„         n.,  ii.  60. 

Iddo  the  Seer,  lost  book  of  his 

Visions,  i.  18,  249. 
Idea  of  Judaism,  i.  208. 
Ideal  Judaism..     (See  Messianic 

hope,) 
Ignatius,   his  seyen   epistles,   ii. 

160. 
Immanuel,  emblematic  name,  i. 

431. 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  apocryphal  book, 

u.  135. 
Inspiration,  Jewish  meanings  of,  i. 

280— of  the  Scriptures,  chapter 

on,  i.  25 — and  canonicity,  ii.l37. 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  and  consequences, 

ii.  6.  48. 
Irenaeus  on  Canon  of  New  Testa- 
ment, ii.  15]. 
Isaac,  sacrifice  of,  i.  155.'  Miracle 

play  on,  i.  158  n.    Character  of, 

I.  178. 
Israel,  ten  tribes,  what  became  of, 

i.  298. 

Jacob's  character  and  history,  i. 
178— last  words,  record  authen- 
tic, i.  181. 

Jahn  (Hebrew  Commonwealth)  on 
the  Spartans,  ii.  55. 

James,  apostles  so  named,  ii.  284, 
473. 

Jameson  (Mrs.)  on  symbols  of  the 
evangelists,  ii.  248. 

Jannseus,  ii  60. 

Jasher,  lost  book  of,  i.  16,  222  n, 
250. 

Jason  of  Cyrene,  ii.  57. 

Jehoahaz  (or  Shallum),  king  of 
Judah,  i:  457. 

Jehoiachin  (Jeconiah),  king  of 
Judah,  i.  457,  480. 

Jehoiakim  (Eliakim),  king  of  Ju- 
dah, i.  457. 

Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  i.  284. 


Jehovah  (Lord)  document  of  Pen- 
tateuch, i.  89. 

Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  lost  book  of, 
i.  18. 

Jephthah's  daughter,  i.  2.38. 

Jeremiah  as  politician,  L  467. 

Jeroboam  H.,  reign  of,  L  410. 

Jerom's  catalogue  of  New  Testa- 
ment, il.  145. 

Jerusalem,  council  of  apostles  at, 
ii.  373.  Destruction  of,  ii.  302  n. 
New,  of  Ezekiel  and  Apoca- 
lypse, i.  486,  ii.  515. 

Jewish  literature,  its  religious 
cluLracter,  i.  18. 

Jews' of  the  Dispersion,  ii.  347. 

John  the  Baptist,  ii.  168. 

Jonah,  the  prophet  and  book  of, 
i.  438,  ii.  20. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  i.  256. 
„        Maccabeus,  ii.  54. 

Joseph  and  his  brethren,  i.  181. 

Josephus  on  demons,  i  56. 

Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  L  455. 

Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  i.  418. 

Jotham's  parable,  i.  243. 

Judaism,  idea  of,  i.  208.  Its  social 
and  patriotic  spirit,  L  362.  Its 
pure  morals,  i.  368,  485.  Por<> 
trayed  in  the  poetical  books, 
i.  306. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  ii.  52. 
„     Gaulonitis,  ii.  64. 

Jude,  "  the  Lord's  brother,**  ii. 
283,  288. 

Justification,  Paul's  doctrine  of, 
ii.  420,  425.    James's,  it  476. 

Kenrick  on  phonetic  and  alpha- 
betical writing,  i.  82  —  on  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  i.  185— on 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Bse- 
kiel  against  Egypt,  i.  484. 

Kings,  Jewish,  and  Prophets, 
table  of,  i  522. 

Kitto  on  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, i.  144  —  on  Lot's  cha- 
racter, i.  172— on  Dead  Sea  dif- 
ficulties, i.  178  —  on  Samson, 
i.  228 — on  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
i.  300. 

Koran  on  Abraham,  i.  151,  lb% 
157,  160,  167. 

Laban's  images,  1.  180. 
Lamentations,  lost  book  of,  i.  18. 
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Languages,    originally    one,    or 

more?  1.  141. 
Laodicea,  Council  of,  on  Canon  of 

Scripture,  ii.  141. 
Laodiceans,  Paul's  (lost?)  letter 

to,  ii.  442. 
Lardner  on  Canon  of  Scripture, 

ii.  144. 
Layard's  Assyrian  discoveries,  i. 

421. 
Le  Clerc  on  Canon  of  Scripture, 

ii.  143. 
Levi  the  Publican,  who }  ii.  283, 

288. 
Levirate  law  and  practice  illus- 
trated, i.  -246. 
Leviticus,  book  of,  i.  199. 
Libertini,  ii.  357  n. 
Logos,  or  Word,  ii.  25,  331. 
Longinus  quotes  Genesis,  i.  90. 
Lost  Hebrew  Scriptures,  i.  16. 
Lot,  i.  172. 

Lots,  casting  of,  i.  283  n. 
Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  20. 

Magdala,  Mary  of,  ii.  318  n. 

Mahumet  and  Mahometanism  esti- 
mated, i.  166,  ii.  245. 

Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  i.  432. 

Malachi  the  prophet,  i.  303. 

Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  i.  454. 

Manoah's  sacrifice,  i.  241. 

Mark's  Gospel,  perhaps  the  first 
written,  ii.  265. 

Marsh  (Bishop)  on  verbal  inspira- 
tion, i.  38— on  authenticity  of 
New  Testament,  ii.  144. 

Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus,  ii. 
279  n. 

Mary,  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Birth 

'    of,  ii.  135. 

Marys,  the  three,  ii.  290  n. 

Mattathias,  ii.  51. 

Matthew  and  Levi  distinguished, 
ii.  283. 

Maurice  (F.  D.)  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  ii.  501. 

Medical  science  and  Scripture,  i. 
57. 

Melchisedek,  i.  169,  ii.  466. 

Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  i.  410. 

Messiah  in  its  wide  sense,  i.  517. 

Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews,  i.  423, 
428.  435,  440.450.  459,  473,  493, 
620,  ii.  27, 167, 217, 354  n,  395  n, 
398  n,  412  n. 


Micah's  images,  ephod  and  priest, 
i.  242. 

Micaiah,  the  prophet,  i.  284. 

Michaelis  on  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, i.  38— on  origin  of  first 
three  Gospels,  ii.  259— on  Mat- 
thew and'  Levi,  ii.  289. 

Michal's  wooden  image^  i.  263. 

Millenial' idea,  i.  425,  ii.  12,  15. 

Milman  on  the  natural  and  super- 
natural in  Old  Testament,  i.  36 
— on  the  last  words  of  Jacob,  i, 
181— on  number  of  the  Israel- 
ites, 1.  200— his  estimate  of 
Moses,  i.  207 — on  the  Jewish 
prophets,  i  400. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  quoted,  i. 
103,  117. 

Miracles,  can  only  be  defined  ne- 
gatively, ii.  82.  The  basis  of 
Christianity,  iL  85.  Physical 
and  spiritual,  ii.  86.  Matters 
of  testimony,  ii  91. 

Montgomery  on  the  Sabbath,  i 
194. 

Moral  and  civic  laws  of  Judaism, 
i.  211. 

Morality  of  Judaism  illustrated  in 
the  Proverbs,  i.  368. 

Mormon  perversion  of  Scripture, 
ii.  166. 

Moses,  books  of,  i.  68.  His  per- 
sonal character  little  known,  ii. 
245. 

Mountford  on  Paradise,  i.  104. 
"Vanity  of  Vanities,"  i.  391. 

Murder  and  homicide,  Jewish  law 
of,  i.  213. 

Mystery,  what,  ii.  83,  434  n. 

Naioth  in  Ramah.  1.  287. 

Nathan  the  prophet,  lost  book  of, 
i.  17,  249. 

Natural  religion,  ii.  69. 

Nature,  celebrated  by  Hebrew 
Psalmists,  i.  348. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  482, 512,  ii.  21. 

New  Jerusalem  of  Ezekiel  and 
Apocalypse,  i.  486,  ii.  515. 

Newcome  (Archbishop)  on  Justi- 
fication, ii.  428  n. 

Newman  (P.  W.)  on  false  views 
of  Hebrew  history,  i.  35 — on 
Hilkiah's  Book  or  the  Law,  i. 
269  —  on  "  inquiring  of  the  Lord," 
i.  282  n. 
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New-moon  fsMt-dayt,  L  262. 

Nic»a,  Council  oU  and  Canon  of 
Scripture,  u.  141. 

Nioolaitana,  U.  492,  604. 

Niebuhr  on  hieroglyphic  and  pho- 
netic writing,  1.  80 —on  ori«^ 
of  human  race,  L  124— on  Aha- 
■uerut,  L  304. 

NineTeh,  Layard't  ditooveries  in, 
i421. 

No-Ammon,  L  460. 

Norton  (Andrews)  <m  inspiration 
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